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E T "TE RS * 2 the heart * on 

real occaſions, though not always decorated 
with the flowers of eloquence, muſt be far, 
more u ſeful and intereſting than the ſtudied, pa- 
. of Piixv, or the pompous declamations. 
of BALSAC 3 3, AS they contain Juſt pictures of life 
and manners, and are the genuine emanations of 
nature. Of this kind 1 ſhall ſelect a few from 
the heap I have received. from my correſpondents, 
each of which exhibits a a different character, not 
exaggerated and heightened by Ae that. 
paſs the bounds of reality. s od Cam , 
Vol. III. W 5 5 To 
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To the ADVENTURE R. 
. Sombre- Hall, June 18. 
AM arrived with Sir Nicholas at this melan- 
choly moated manſion. Would ] could be 
annihilated during the infupportable tediouſneſs 
—of ſummer! We are to ſup this evening, after 
having fiſhed the whole afternoon, by day-light, 
think of that, in the new arbour. My uncle, 
poor man, imagines he has a- finer and richer 
proſpect from thence, than the illuminated viſtas 
.at Vauxhall afford, only becauſe he ſees a parcel 
of woods and meadows, and blue hills, and cor 
fields, We have been viſited by our only neigh- 
bour, Mrs. Thrifty, who entertained us with a 
dull hiſtory of the children ſhe has educated at a 
little fchool of her own founding, and who values 
herſelf for not having been in town thefe ten 
years, and for not knewing what a drum means, 
My fifter and I have laid a fcheme to plague her, 
for we have fent her a card, entreating her to 
make one at Brag next Sunday. For heaven's 
fake fend us your paper weekly, but do not give 
us fo many grave ones; for we want to be di- 
verted after ſtudying Hoyle, which we do for 
three hours every afternoon with great attention, 
that the time may not paſs away totally uſeleſs, 
and that we may be « match for * un 
2 next 
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next winter. Let us know what is done at the 
next Jubilee Maſquerade. | How ſhall I have 
patience to ſupport my abſence from it! And if 
Madam de Pompadour comes over, as Was re» 
ported when I left town, impart to us a minute 


every article of her dreſs ; any milliner will ex - 
plain the terms to you. I don't ſee that you have 
yet publiſhed the little novel I ſent you; I aſſure 
you it was written by a right honourable; but 
you, I ſuppoſe, think the ſtyle colloquial as you 
call it, and the moral trite or trifling. Colonel 
Caper's pindaric ode on the E O table, muſt ab- 
ſolutely be inſerted in your very next N or 
nnn ATI gs 21˙ 

Wes Lr. 


"© 1 Y 1 CE * 1 
4 P g * 4 1 7 3 4 * + . 
To the en | 


N 55 
1 Apply to you, as a Ty of prudence a 
knowledge of the world, for directions how 
to extricate myſelf out of a great and uncommon 
difficulty. To enable myſelf to breed up a nume 
rous family on a ſmall preferment, I have been ad- 
viſed to ind ulge n my natural propenſity for poetry, Ih 
and to write a tragedy : my deſign is to apprentice 
my eldeſt ſon to a reputable tradeſman, with the 
profits I ſhall acquire 7 the repreſentation of my 
B 2 2 


account of the complexion ſhe now wears, and of 


oe 4 
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plays being detetred by the inordinate expences 
of. dn[Ukirtrinpieducation! from making him a 
ſcholar. ' An old gentlewoman in my pariſn, 2 
great: reader of religious controverſy, whom. celi- 
bacy and the reduction of intereſt have made 
moroſely devout; accidentally hearing of my per- 
formance, undertook to cenfure me in all com- 
panies with acrimony and zeal, as acting incon- 
ſrſtently with the (dignity of my public character, 
and as a promoter of debauchery and lewdneſs. 
She has informed my church-wardens, that the 
playhouſe is the; temple: of Satan, and that the 
fiſt Chriſtians were i ſtrictly forbidden to enter the 
theatres; as places impure and contagious. My 
congregations; grow thin; my Clerk. ſhakes his 
Head; and fears his maſter is not ſo ſound as he 
ought to be. I was lately diſcourſing on the 
beautiful parable of the prodigal ſon, and moſt 
unfortunately quoted Ex AsMvs's eration on 
it, ** ex quo quidem argumento poſſet non ingle- 
4% gang. texj com r on which ſubject a moſt | 

mh elegant comedy might be compoſed ; * which 
has ruined me for ever, and deſtroyed all the little 
reſpect remaining, for me in the minds of my 
pariſhioners. What!“ cried, they, would the 
parſon put tbe Bible into 1 verſe ? N he make 
Rage- plays out of the Scriptutes | How, 8 ir, am 


I. to act f Aſſt me. with your adyice. Am I for 


r to bear unreaſonable obloquy, and unde- 
c: | ferved 


* Es ** 
* E* 8 
SC 4 — 


Nein rr A ⁰ - Ri nin; | 5 


ſerved reproach? or muſt I, to regain the good 
opinion of amy people, relinquiſh all hopes of 
the five hundred pounds I was to gajd by y 
piece, and generquſly harm mz qtriigedy,oin = 
RO in wg ns my;Wholecongre 
at | og ym ut 2a950ig  yInow)" Tir 
| £4 10} 3U9 134 s 
ins alt beast, III in 
Jace T NOA bn. 
WIA V 8 u flir an ee en int 
2121-0 d ½ raue Mot b9f593 ih. 
To oP: enn Wai 


1 25908 . 


8. IR. „Sc ants 
Had almoſt finiſhed a, view, of the" inſide of 
St. Peter's at Rome in BUTTERFLY-WORK, 

when my cruel parroquet accidentally trod aged 

the PURPLE EMPEROR, of which the high altar 
was to have been made. This is the firſt letter 

I have written after my dreadful loſs; and, it is 

to deſire you to .put an ady tiſement at the end 

of your next paper, ſignify that whoever has : 


we, Sz 


9 


any pufple emperors or ſwallow tails” to dif- 
poſe of, may hear of a W at 1 2 Wurz 8 
in New Bond ſtreet. 


DE BE. 
POUGBON t 3 W332 4 +20 
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0 3:46 | To the ies. 0 
| 8 1 R, E rl 
F you nde e m ute dee Fo ber, 
La ſtop my taylor from arreſting me, and 
put twenty pieces in my pocket, I will imfte« 
diately ſet out for Lyons on foot, and ſtay there 
till I have tranflated into Engliſh the manuſcript 
of LonGimvus which you talk of in your fifty - 
frſt paper. Favour me with a ſpeedy anſwer, 
directed to Mr. QuiLLIT, at the cork-cutter' $ 
in Wych-ſtreet, Drury-lane. 

P. 8. Seven bookſellers have already applied 
to me, and offer to pay me very generouſly for 
my. tranſlation, eſpecially as there is no F rench 
one for me to conſult. 8 # 


— 


To the Ap YEN TURM. 
$1 R, 
OU affect great tenderneſs and ſenſibility | 
whenever you ſpeak of the ladies. I have 
always deſpiſed them as trifling and expenſive 
animals; and have, therefore, enjoyed the deli- 
cious liberty of what they dly and opprobriouſly 
call an old bachelor. I conſider love in no other 
light, than as the parent of miſery and folly, and 


the ſon of idleneſs and eaſe. I am, therefore, 


| inexpreſſibly toes as with a paſſage of uncom- 
mon 


N* 7h 1 „lern. 7 


mon ſenſe: and penetration, which. I lately met 
2 in the works of the celebrated Hug r ; and 
which, becauſe no Engliſh writer has taken no- 
tice of it, I beg you would publiſh for the uſe of 
my countrymen, a8 it will impart to them a 
method of eſeaping the deſpicable lot of * 
under female tyranny. 

« Lovx,“ ſays this judicious eos. 6 is 
« not only a paſſion of the ſoul like batred and 
« envy,-but is alſo a malady of the body like a 
c fever. It is fituated in the blood and the 
<« animal ſpirits, which are extraordinarily in- 
t flamed and agitated ; and it ought to be treated. 
„ methodically by the rules of medicine; in or- 
« der to effect a cure. I am of opinion, that 
this diſorder may eaſily be ſubdued by plenti- 
„ ful ſweats and copious bleedings, which 
« would carry off the peecant humours and 
& theſe violent inflammations, would purge the 
60 blood, calm its emotion, and re-eftabliſh it 
e in its former natural ſtate. „This 1 is not merely 
% groundleſs conjecture, it is an opinion founded 
on experience. A great prince, with whom. 
I was intimately acquainted, having concezved 
a violent paſſion for a young lady of exaltdd 
merit, was obliged to leave her, and to take 


** the field with the army. During this abſence, 


„ his love way cheriſhed and kept alive by a very 
„frequent and regular intercourſe of letters to 
| B 4 - „ the 
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es the end of the dampaigng when 2 dangerous 
<< ſiekneſs reduced him to extremity. By! ap- 
4 plying to the moſt powerful and efficacious 
drugs phyſic could boaſt of, he recovered his 
* health but loſt lis paſion, which! the great 
se evacuntions-he had uſed! had entirely [carried 
« off unknown to him, For imaginingathat he 
„nas as much in love as ever, he ſouridhiniſelf 
% unexpettedly cold and indifferent; H the firſt 
„ time he beheld again the lady of whom he 
4 had been fo paſſionately fond. The like ac- 
Leiden befel one of my moſt intimate friends, 

© who” recovering from a long and ſtubborn 
by falling into copious. ſweats, per- 
c ceived"at the ſame time that he was cured of 
54 A paſſion, that ſor ſome time before had cor! 
« tinually teized and grievouſſy tormented him. 
„ He had no longer any taſte for the object He 
— cc f. ormerly adored, attempted k in vain to r 22 
«© new his gallantries, and found that inſenſi- 
. bility and diflike had baniſbed tenderneſs and 
«KTreſp ect. * 10 O28 1 1 3 endende 
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To the ADPSVEFNTURE R. 
* 1 R, XS VAC 47 2 3x 125499 4 30 1 "8 4 11 


N one bf your late. ſermons 1 am inforibed;. 
for | never read myſelf, that you have pre: 
ſumed to ſpeak with ridicule and contempt of 
the noble order of Bucks. Seven of us agreed 
aſt night at the King's Arms, that if you dared to- 
be guilty of the like impudence a ſecond tim \ 
we would come in 4 body and untile your garret, 
burn your pocket-book of bints, throw” your 
papers ready written for the preſs into a) jakes, 
and drive you out into the Strand in Jef tat- 
tered night- gown and flippers: and you may 
gueſs what a fine ſpectacle the mob Wilt think 
an animal that fo ſeldom ſees 'the' fun as you do. 
1 aſſure you, that next to A day at Broughton' 7 
or the damnation of a new play, the trueſt joy. 
of our fraternity! js, © to hunt an author,” | 


Your” 8, 


2 | | 
BOE Wurrer ien. 
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* plat wins XGAPX05 ua. xiàteg apt. 
Prov. GR; 


Moor things happen between the cup and the 


＋ H E following narrative is by an eaſtern 
tradition attributed to one HELI BEN. 
Hamtr, a moraliſt of Arabia, who is ſaid to 
have delivered his precepts in public and perio- 
dical orations. This tradition correſponds with 
the manner in which the narrative is introduced; ; 
and, indeed, it may poſſibly have no other foun- 
dation : : but the tradition itſelf, however founded, 
is ſufficient authority to conſider 'HzL1 as the | 
literary ADVENTURER of a remote age and na- 
tion; and as only one number of his work is 
extant, I ſhall not ſcruple to incorporate it with | 
my own. 
Dosr thou aſk a torch to diſcover the bright- 
neſs of the morning ? doſt thou appeal to argu- 
ment for proofs of Divine PERFECTION ? Look 
down to the earth on which thou ſtandeſt, and 
lift up thine eye to the worlds that roll above 
thee. Thou beholdeft ſplendor, abundance, and 
beauty; is not He who produced them MicnTy F 
Thou eonfidereſt ; is not He who formed thy 
| under» 


* 
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underſtanding. WieZ? Thou enjoyeſt; is not 
He who gratifies thy ſenſes, Goon ? Can aught 
have limited his bounty but his wiſdom f or can 
defects in his fagacity be difcovered by thine ? 
To H#L1, the preacher of humility and reſig- 
nation, let thine ear be again attentive, thou 
whoſe heart has rebelled in ſecret, and whoſe: 
wiſh has ſilently accuſed thy MAKER 
I Ross early in the morning to meditate, 
that I might without preſumption hope to be- 
heard. I left my habitation, and, turning from 
the beaten path, I wandered without remarking 
my way, or regarding any object that I paſled,, 
till the extreme heat of the ſun, which:now ap- 
proached the meridian, compelled my attention. 
The wearineſs which I had inſenſibly contracted 
dy the length of my walk, became in a moment 
inſupportable; and looking round for ſhelter, 1 
ſuddenly perceived that I was not far from. the 
wood, in which Raepr the hermit: inveſtigates 
the fecrets-of nature, and aſeribes glory to GOD. 
The hope of improving my meditation by his 
wiſdom, gave me new vigour; J foon reached 
the wood, I was refreſhed. by the ſhade, and. [: 
walked forward til! I reached the cell. I entered, 
but RRE DI was abſent. I had not, bowever, 
waited long, before I diſcovered him through 
the trees at ſome diſtance, advancing towards me- 
with A | perſon whoſe appearance was, if * poſs: 
B 6 fables: 
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ſible, yet more en whom before 5. 
hadmever-ſtent #2575, 5.1127 t nine 4 
Wurd they came fear . role up, anc + laying 
my hand upon my lips, I bowed myſelf with 
reverence before them. RRHNDI faluted! me by 
my name, and preſented i me to his companion, 
before Whom J again bowed myſelf to the ground. 
Having looked ſtedfaſti) in my «countenance, he 
laid bis hand upon my head, and bleſſed me: 
HALT ſaid hey, „ thoſe WhO defire Knows 
LEDGE that they may teach VIRTUE, ſhalh 
„ not be diſap pointed ſit / down, 4 will relate 
<.events which yet thou knoweſt but in part, 
and diſcloſe ſecrets of PROVIDENCE from 
c which thou maàyeſt derive inftruction,” We 
ſat down and Iliſtened as to the eounfel of an 
Angel, or the muſie of Paradiſe. ? {ol 4 
 AMANAa; the daughter of SAN BRAD the ſhep- 
herd, was drawing water at the wells of-{Adaily 
When a caravan Which had paſſed the deſart ar. 
rived, and the driver, of the Gamels: alighted to 
give them drink: thoſe which, came fiſt to the 
wells, belonged to Novravpin. the merchant, 
who had brought fine linen. and other merchant- 
dize of great value from Egypt. AuAxNA, when 
the caravan drew near, had covered, herſelf with 
ber veil, which the ſeryant of Nous abDpx, to 
gratify a brutal curiolity, METH; 9 Mahn 
: draw. 8 23051554qs ade 
by | 3 ä une, 


cc . * Ta 
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AMANA, provoked. by the indignity, and en- 
couraged by the preſenee of others, ſtruck him 
with the ſtaff of the bucket z anduhe was about 
to retaliate the violence, when NoURADDINg 
who was himſelf. with the caravan, called out to 
him to forbear, and immediately haſted to the 
well. The veil of AMANA had fallen off in tha 
ſtruggle, and NouRADDINð was eaptivated with 
her beauty: the lovely confuſion of offended, 
modeſty that glowed upon her cheek, the diſdain 
that ſwelled her boſon, and the reſentment 
that ſparkled in her eyes, expreſſed a, conſciouſs 
neſs of her ſex, which warmed and animated her 
beauty: they were - graces which NoURADDIN, 
had never ſeen, and produced a tumult in his 
breaſt which he had never felt; for NouxAp- 
Dix, though he had now great poſſeſſions, was 
yet a youth, and a ſtranger to woman: the mers, 
chandife which he was tranſporting, had been 
purchaſed by his father, whom the angel of 
death had intercepted in the journey, and the 
ſudden acceſſion of independence and wealth did 
not diſpoſe him to reſtrain, the impetuoſity of 
deſire: he, therefore, demanded AuAxA of her 
parents; his meſſage was received with gratitude 
and joy; and NoVURADDIN,, after a ſhort time, 
carried her back to Egypt, having firſt puniſhed 
the ſervants by whom ſhe, had been inſulted. at 

the Welk with his own hand. on 
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Bor he delayed the ſolemnities of marriage, 
till the time of mourning. for his father ſhould 
expire; and the gratification of a paſſion which 
be could not. ſuppreſs, was without much diffi- 
eulty ſuſpended now its object was in his power. 
He anticipated the happineſs which he believed 
to be' feeured:; and ſuppoſed that it would in- 
ereaſe by expectation, like a treaſure by uſury, 
ef which more is ſtill: nen as een is 
longer delayed. | 

Dunis this interval 8 NA Ae e from 
the tumultuous joy of ſudden elevation; her am- 
bition was at an end, and ſhe became ſuſceptible 
of love. NOURADDIx, Who regretted the ob- 
feurity of her birth only becauſe it had prevented 
the cultivation of her mind, laboured inceſſantly 
to ſupply the defect: ſhe received his inſtruction 

not only with gratitude, but delight; while he 

ſpoke ſhe gazed upon him with eſteem and reve- 
rence, and had no Wiſh but to return - the happi- | 
neſs which he was impatient to beſtow. 

Ar this time Osmin the Caliph was upon 
the throne of Egypt. The paſſions of Osuix, 
thou knoweſt, were impetuous as the torrents of 
Alared, and fatal as the whirlwind of the defart : 
to excite and to gratiſy, was the whole purpoſe 
of his mind; but his wiſh was ſtill unſatisfied, 
and his life was wretched, His ſeraglio was filled 
ene; beauty; but the power of beauty he had 

exhauſted ** 
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exhauſted: he became outrageous to revive de- 
fire by a new object, which he demanded of 
Nardic the eunuch, whom he had not only ſet 
over his women but his kingdom, with menaces 
and execration, Nardic, therefore, cauſed a 
proclamation to be made, that whoever ſhould 
produce the moſt beautiful virgin within two 
days, ſhould ſtand in the preſence of the CAL, 
and be deemed the third in his kingdom. 
CAl xp, the ſervant who bad been beaten by 
NouRADDIN, returned with him to Egypt: the 
ſullen feroſity of his temper was encreaſed by the 
deſire of reverige, and. the gloom of diſcontent 
was deepened by deſpair : but when he heard the 
proclamation of Nardic, joy kindled in his aſpect 
like lightning in the darknefs of a ftorm x the 
offence. which he had committed againſt AuANA, 
enabled him to revenge the puniſhment which it 
produced. He knew that ſhe was yet a virgin, 
and that her marriage was near: he, therefore, 
haſted to the palace, and demanded to be brought 
before Nardic, who in the midſt of magnificence 
and ſervility, the flattery of dependent ambition 
and the zeal of unlimited obedience, was fitting 
pale and filent, his brow contracted with anxiety, 
and his breaſt throbbing with apprehenſion. _ 
When Caled was brought into his prefence, 
he fell proſtrate before him: By the ſmile of 
"I'M my-Logd, ” ſaid he, „jet another be diſtin- 
a 6 be pas 
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© «© guiſhed from the ſlaves who mingle: in obſcu- 


& rity; and let his favour elevate another from the 


* guſt; but let my ſervice be accepted, and let 


„ the desire of OsM1N- be ſatisfied with beauty. 
* AwANAa will ſhortly be eſpouſed by NouRap- 


f] but of AMANA the ſovereign of Egypt 


«only is worthy. Haſte, therefore,” to demand 


«her; ſhe is now with him in the houſe, to which 


] will conduct the meſſenger of thy will.“ 


VN received this intelligence with tranſ- 


ports of joy a mandate was inſtantly written to 


Nox ADbDIN zu it was ſealed with the royal ſignet, 


and delivered to Caled, who returned with & 


force ſufficient to compel obedience, 


Om this day the mourning. of Noux ADI. 
expired: he had changed his apparel, and per- : 
fumed his perſon; his features were brightened 


with the gladneſs of his heart; he had invited” 


bis friends to the feſtival of his marriage, and 
the evening was to accompliſh his wiſhes : the 
evening alſo was expected by AMANA, with 2 
joy which ſhe did not labour to ſupprefs ; and 


ſhe was hiding her blufſhes in the breaſt of Nou- 
RA Dix, when Caled arrived 1 the — 


and the guard. | 
Tn domeſtics were ee and: urid |: 


and NoURADDIN, being inſtantly zogualidied: 


with the event, ruſhed" out of the apartment of 
AM ANA with diſorder and trepidation. Where 
Bid: : | | be 


AY 
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he ſaw-Caled; he was moved with anger and dif- 
dain; but he was intimidated by the appearance of 
the ren Caled immediately advanced, and, 
with looks of inſ6lence and triumph; preſented 
the mandate. NouxAbpfx ſeeing” the royal 
ſignet; knee led to receive it; and having gase 
moment at the ſuperſcription, preſſed jt upon is 
forehead in an agony of ſuſpence and terror. I hi] 


wretch Who had betrayed him enjoyed the anguiſh 


which: he ſuffered; and perceiving that he was 
fainting, and had not fortitude to read the paper 
acquainted him with the contents: at the name 
of AMANA he ſtarted, as if he had felt the 
ſting. of a ſcorpion, ae 11 tothe 
ground. 

.CALED. proceeded: to execute his commiſſion 
without remorſe; he was not to be moved iby 
ſwooning, expoſtulation, entreaty, or tears; but 
having conducted AMANAa to the ſeraglio, pre- 
ſented her to Nardie; with exultation hund hops. 
Nardie, whoſe wiſh was flattered®by her tafite 
and her ſhape, lifted up her veil with-impatience, - 
timidity, and ſolieitude: but the moment he 
beheld her face, his doubts were at an end: he 
proſtrated himſelf before her, as a perſon n 
whoſe pleaſure bis life would from that moment 
depend. She was conducted to the chamber of 
the women, and Caled was the ſame hour in- 
veſted with: PTE dignity; an RO | 

1 se sd blade „ aſſigned 


1 
9 1 Eu 
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afligned. him, in the palace, and he was wade ap- 
tain of the guard that kept the gates. „nn 
Nous, when be recovered his ſenkbiliny, 
and found that Au ANA had been conducted ta the 
* teraglio, was. ſciged by turns with diſtraction and 
ſtupidity : he paſſed the night in ag itat ions, by 
Which tbe powers of nature were exhauſted, and 
in the morning he locked himſelf into the chamber 
of Amanyz, and threw Himſelf on à ſofa, deter- 
mined to 00 no abe Nusse to receive 
eee 1403 ,300 dad n ; 
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—— vata exandita malignis. Juv. 


. made e ye in! a | hickleſs hour. 
DT DEN. | 


HILL K ama was | ts ahom+ 
doned toi deſpair, Nardic's deſcription of 
Amana. had rouzed Os uin from his apathy, 
He commanded that ſhe ſhould be prepared to 
receive him, and. ſoon after went alone into her 
apartment. Familiar as he was with beauty, and 
ſatiated with enjoyment, he could not behold 
Au An A without emotion: he perceived, indeed, 
that ſhe was in tears, and that his preſence 
covered her with confuſion z yet he believed that 
ber tecrors would be eafily removed, that by 

| — Kindneſs * 
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kindneſs ſhe might be foothed to familiarity, and 
by careffes excited to dallianee; but the moment 
he approached. her, ſhe: threw herſelf at his feet 
and entreated to be heard, with an importunity 
which he choſe rather to indulge than reſiſt: hes 
therefore, raiſed her from the ground, and ſup- 
porting her in his arms, encouraged ber 1 pro- 
ceed, © Let my Lord,” ſaid ſhes difanifs' a 
tc wretch who is not worthy of bis pteſenceg- and 
© compaffionate the diftreſs which is not ſufcepti« 
& ble of delight. I a the daughter of a ſhep· 
© herd, betrothed to the merchant Nouxabbm, 
&« from whom my body has been forced by the 
* perſidy of a ſtave, and to whom my foul is 
*< united by indiſfoluble bonds. O! let not the 
« terrors of thy frown be upon me! Shall the ſo- 
ce vereign of Egypt ſtoop to à reptile of the duſt & 
„ ſhall the judge of nations retain the worth» 
< leſs theft of treachery and revenge ? or thadlhe, 
for whom ten. thouſand languiſh with | deficey 
« rejoice in the ſufferance of one alienated - 
© mind?“ Osutw, whoſe breaſt had by turns 
been inflamed with deſire and indignation, while 
he gazed upon the beauties of Au ANA and liſtened 
to her voice, now ſuddenly threw her a 
and departed without reply, (1 
Wen he was alone, he hain Aa few 
moments in ſuſpence: but the paſſions | which 
cloquence had A ſoon became again pre- 
dominant 3 
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dominant; and he commanded AMA A to be told, 
that if within three hoiirs the did not come pre- 
pured - to grutify his wiſhes} he Wον,H t- caſt the 
Head of the ſlave _— ou was rejected at her 
Wt. Rüde ned glaub o dit Node ad Haide, 
; eee delivered, | 
and the Woman wWwho had returned to AMANA, 
 whenth&CALiPH retired, were touched with pity, - 
4ther>diſtre(s, -and.. trembled. at her danger; the 
ovils which they cquld ſcarce hope to prevent, they 
were yet ſolicitous to delay; and, therefore, ad- 
viſed cher to requeſt three days of preparation, that 
| ſhe might. ſufficiently recover the tranquillity o 
her mind, to make a juſt eſtimate. of her own hap» 
pineſs; and with this req ueſt to ſend, as a pledge 
of her obedience, a bow] of ſherbet, in which 
4 pearl. had been diſſolved, and * which ſhe had 
frt-drankiherſe}f. 2. A 1.84.99 
> Tothisadvice, after e of deſperation, | 
he at, length e and. Rel Put, it in 
ene ene 4 25h du of „ 
z Ar the time * this 8 was We ä 
Noun AD ſuddenly . ftarted from a reſtleſs 
Aumber; he was again ſtung by an inſtantaneous 
reflection upon his own miſery, and indulged the 
diſcontent of his mind in this exclamation: If 
«-wifdoin and goodneſs do indeed preſide over the 
. works of OMNIPOTENCE, whence; is oppreſ- 
en bande and ervelty? , As NouxADbùix 


ü ,jꝗ 0s alone 
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« alone has a right 1 


ein the power of OsMin:? O that 3 
<« tice of HEAVEN would: appear in my beha 

% O that from this heur I was OsMIN, and Os- 
„ MIN NOURAD⁊p IN“ ITheumoment f he bad 
uttered this wiſh, his chamber was darkened. ag 
with a thick cloud, which was, at» length diſſi - 
pated by a. burſt of, thunder; and a being, whaſs 
appearance was more than human, ſtood befor 
him. “ NouRADDIx,“ ſaid the viſion, I ang 
« of the region above thee 3 but my buſineſs: is 
with the children gf, the: earth · Thou haſt 
< wiſhed to be Os a8 far às this wih, i; 
< poſſible it: ſhall be arcompliſhed, thou ſhalt 
ebe enabled to affume his, appearance, ang to 
« exerciſe his pow. r. I kngwnot, yet; whethes 
Lam permitted. to: conceal! Og; under/the 


appearance » Ofc: NoURADDING but „till tor mor- 


chrnmde {ball not interrupt the, 40 bd: 3 
Noba apIx, who: had; been cheld; moiqnleſs 
by aſtoniſnment and terror, nom recoyered I his 
fortitude as in the prefence of a friend aas 


about to expreſs his gratitude and joy, When, the 


SGxxius bound a taliſman on his left arm, and 
acquainted him with its power: “ As, often as 


| oe this: bracelet,“ y ſaid he, 8 ſhalt be applied to. 
© the region of thy heart, thou ſhalt be alter- 


<© nately changed in appearance from NougAaps 
„ DIN to OsMin, and from Os uiid to Novus 
A 66 R ADDING” 


* 
* TY * 
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*'RADDinZ The Genius then ſuddenly diſap- 
peared, and NoURADDIN, impatient to recover 
the poſſemon of Amana, inſtantly applied the 
ſtud of the bracelet to his breaſt, 4 the next 
moment found bimfelf e in an . of 
The" ſeraglio. © 8 1501 
Donn this e the eum, bots 
expecting the iſſue of His meſſage to Au AA, 
became reſtleſs and impatient: he quitted hit 
apartment, and went into the gardens, where 
he walked backward and forward with a violent 
but interrupted pace; and at length ſtood Rill, 
frowning and penfive, with his eyes fixed on the 
Gear furface of à fountain in the middle of the 
walk. The agitation of his mind continued, 
and at length broke out into this ſoliloquy: 
«© What is my Felicity, and what is my power ? 
„I am wretched, by the want of that which 
e the caprice of women has beſtowed upon my 
© fave. I can gratify revenge, but not defire , 
4 I can with-hold- falicity from him, but I cannot 
4 procure it to myſelf. Why have I not power 
<« to aſſume the form in which I might enjoy my 
« iſhes ? I will at leaſt enjoy them in thought. 
„ If I was NouRappin, 1 ſhould be claſped 
c with tranſport to the boſom of Amana.” 
He then reſigned himſelf to the power of imagi- 
nation, and was again filent ; but the moment 


his wiſh was uttered, he became ſubject to the 
Genius 


— 


8 — ke + ea 
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t 


recover AMANA; and'rejvicing in an opportunity 
of revenge that exceeded his hope,” "inſtantly 
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GEN .s who had juſt tranſported Nour App to 
his palace. This wiſh, therefore, was inſtantly 
fulfilled; and his eyes being ſtill fixed upon 
the water, he perceived, with ſudden wonder 
and delight, chat his figurehad been changed ina 

moment, and that the mirror reflected another 
image. His fancy had been wurmed with che 
ideal careſſes of Amana z' the tumult of his mind 
was increaſed by the / prodigy; and the gratiſi- 


cation of his appetite being the only object ef 
his attention, he haſted inſtantly to the palace, 
without reflecting that, as he would not be 
known, he would de retufed adewittance. At the 


eagerneſs 


door, to which - he advanced wich 
and precipitation, he was topped by a party of the 
guard that was now commanded by Caled: 4 
tumult enſued, and Caled being haftily: called, 
believed that NourApDDin, in the phrenzy of 
deſperation, had ſcaled the walls of the garden.to 


ſtabbed him with his poinard, but at the fame 
time received that of the CALirE in his heart. 
Thus fell at once the tyrant and the traitor; 
the tyrant by the hand which had been armed 
to ſupport him in oppreſſion, and the traitor 


dy the fury of the W re n iis aver or 
excited, 


/ 


In 


03 In the mean time the man who was believed to 
be dlain, repoſed in ſecurity upon a ſofa; and 
AMANAy by the direction of her women, had pre- 
pared the meſſage and the howl. They were now 
diſpatched io the Can, and receivedi hy Nou- 
RADDIEN(2{He- underſtood by: the me ſſage that 
AM Avia vi yet inviolate: in the joy of his heart; 
kherefare he tock the bowl, which baving 
emptied he returned by; the eunuch, and com- 
manded thatud aca grlhduld be nahe in desk 
| preſence. ©3 vitos! lai dz od noi 
IN obediende to this command, ſhe was ho 
ducted by her women to the door, but ſhe entered 
e tand ttembling; and though, her lips 
err forged: into a ſmile, the characters which 
; grief, dxead and averſion, had written in her 
cauntenances! wete not effaced. NopRAbix, 
 whoxbeheld her diſorder; exulted in the fidelity of 


Her dove; and ſpringing forward, threw. his arme 


ut hegoinaan exteſy of, tengerneſs and joy; 


which. was- Ati heightened, ,when! he perceived, 
that in; the character of Os ui thoſe. em- 


braces were wFered with "reluQance,; which in 
his on were returned with ardor: he, there 
: Fore, retteating back ward a few. paces, applied the 
taliſman again to his breaſt, and having reco- 
vered bis own form, would have ruſhed again into 
her arms; but ſhe ſtarted from him in con- 
fuſion and terror, He ſmiled at the effect of the 
KÞ | prodigy; 
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prodigy; and ſuſtaining her on his boſom, re- 
peated ſome tender incidents Which were known 
to no other; told her by what means he had in- 
tercepted her meſſage; and urged her immedi- 
ately to eſcape, that they might poſſeſs all their 
deſires in each other, and leave the incumbrance 
of royalty to the wretch whoſe likeneſs he had 
been enabled to aſſume, and was now impatient 
to renounce, AMANA gazed at him with a 
fixed attention, till her ſuſpicion and doubts were 
removed ; then ſuddenly turned from him, tore 


her garment, and looking up to heaven, impre- 


cated curſes upon her head, till her voice faul- 


_ tered, and ſhe burſt into tears. D 


Or this agony, which NounApbix beheld. | 
with unutterable diſtreſs, the broken exclama- 


tions of Au Ax A at length acquainted, him with 


the cauſe. In the bowl, ſaid ſne, which. 


4 thou haſt intercepted, there was death, * L ; 


de wiſhed, when J took it from my lips, that the- 


44 draught which remained might be poiſon: 


* a powder was immediately ſhaken into it by 
<« an inviſible hand, and a voice whiſpered me, 
« that him who drank the potion it Wong. IN.» 
5 evitably deſtroy.” 

NovRappin, to whoſe heart the fatal ma- 
lignity had now ſpread, perceived that his dif- 
ſolution would be ſudden: his legs already: 


trembled, and —_ eyes became dim: he ſtretched 
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out his arms towards Au ANA, and his coun- 
tenance was diſtorted by an ineffectual effort to 
peak; impenetrable darkneſs came upon him, 
he groaned and fell backwards. In his fall the 
taliſman again ſmote his breaſt; his form was 
again changed, and the horrors of death were 
Impreſſed upon the features of OsMix. AMANA, 
who ran to ſupport him, when ſhe perceived 
the laſt transformation, ruſhed out of the apart- 
ment with the wild impetuoſity of diſtraction 
and deſpair. The ſeraglio was alarmed in a 
moment: the body, which was miſtaken for that 


of Osmiv, was examined by the phyſicians ; 


the effects of poiſon were evident; AMANA 
was immediately ſuſpected; and by the com- 
mand of SHOMAR, who ſucceeded = Jace, 
the was put — 

© S$ycn,” ſaid the companion of Rnevl, 
< was the end of Novrappin and AMANA, 
4 ef Osmin and CaLtD, from whoſe deſtiny 
1 have withdrawn the veil: let the world 
© conſider it, and be wiſe. Be thou ftill the 
< meſſenger of inſtruction, and let increaſe of 
*. knowledge cloath thee with humility.” 

. WaiLE mine eye was fixed upon the hoary 
nage, who had thus vouchſafed me counſe} and 
knowledge, his countenance became bright as 
the morning, and his robe fleecy like a cloud; 
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he roſe like a vapour from the ground, and the 
next moment I ſaw him no more. 

I THEN turned towards RHE DI the hermit, 
chilled with reverence, and dumb with aſtoniſh- 
ment: but in the countenance of Ruzni was 
the calm chearfulneſs: of- ſuperior virtue; and 1 
perceived that the ſanctity of his life had ac- 
quainted him with divine intelligence. Ha- 
« MET,” ſaid he, the voice which thou haſt 
de heard, is the voice of Zacnis the genius; 
% by whoſe power the wonders which he has 
6 related were produced. It is the province of 
« ZACHIS to. puniſh impatience and preſump- 
tion, by fulfilling the deſires of thoſe who 


e preſume to direct the hand of PROVIDENcR. 
« Relate what thou haſt heard, to preſerve 
4 others from his power.” 

Now, therefore, let VTV ſuffer adverſity 
with patience, and Vice dread to incur the 
miſery ſhe would inſlict, for by him who re- 
pines. at the ſcale of oc his own portion 
of good is diminiſhed; and he who preſumptu- 
ouſly aſſumes the ſword, will turn the . 
* his own boſom. | 


—_ -- Nouns, 


„ wiſh to interrupt the order of nature, and. 
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eee "Gon ami 
Conſultus, erro. | PM ho: Hon. 


I miſt my end, and loſt my RN tn! 23.9 
* crack- brain'd wiſdom led y. ITED 


' To the . 


SIR, 
T has long been ed by one Gre of man- 
kind upon the other, that they will not take 
advice; that counſel and inſtruction are generally 
thrown away; and that, in defiance both of 
admonition and example, all claim the right to 
chuſe their own meaſures, and to regulate their 


own lives. | | 
THAT there is ſomething in advice very uſe- 


ful and ſalutary, ſeems to be equally confeſſed on 
all hands: ſince even thoſe that reje& it, allow 


for the moſt part that rejection to be wrong, but 
charge the fault upon the unſkilful manner in 
which it is given; they admit the efficacy of the 
medicine, but abhor- the- nene of the 
vehicle. i 

Tus mankind have gone on from century to 
century: ſome have been adviſing others how 
to act, and ſome have been teaching the adviſers 
how to adviſe; yet very little alteration has been 


made 
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made in the world. As we muſt all by the law 

of nature enter life in ignorance, we muſt all 
make our way through it by the light of our own 
experience; and, for any ſecurity that advice 
has been yet able to afford, muſt endeavour after 
fucceſs at the hazard of miſcarriage, and learn to 
do right by venturing to do wrong. 

By advice I would not be underſtood to mean, 
the everlaſting and invariable principles of moral 
and religious truth, from which no change of 
external circumſtances can juſtify any deviation; 
but ſuch directions as reſpet merely the pru- 
dential part of conduct, and which may be fol- 
lowed or neglected without any violation of 
eſſential duties. 

I is, indeed, not fo 1 to make us 
good as to make us wiſe, that our friends em- 
ploy the officiouſneſs of counſel ; and among the 
rejectors of advice, Who are mentioned by the 
grave and ſententious with ſo much acrimony,. 
you will not ſo often find the vicious and aban- 
doned, as the pert and the petulant, the viva- 
cious and the giddy. 

As the great end of b. education is to get 
a, huſband, this likewiſe is the general ſubject of 
female advice; and the dreadful denunciation 
againſt thoſe volatile girls, who will not liſten 
patiently to the lectures of wrinkled wiſdom, is, 


—_ 1 will die unmarried, or throw themſelves 
| C 3 away 
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away upon/ſome worthleſs fellow, OA men 
be able to keep them a coach. 

I EIxO naturally of a ductile and * tem · 
per, without ſtrong deſires or quick reſentments, 
was always a favourite among the elderly ladies, 
becauſe I never rebelled againſt ſeniority, nor 
could be charged with thinking myſelf wiſe 
before my time; but heard every opinion with 
ſubmiſſive ſilence, profeſſed my ſelf ready to learn 
from all who ſeemed inclined to teach me, paid 
the ſame grateful acknowledgments for precepts 
contradictory to each other, and If any oontro- 
verſy aroſe, was careful to ſide wind ber who | yu | 
ſided in the company. 

Or this compliance I very early found "REY 
vantage; for my aunt MATiLDa'leſt me a very 
large addition to my fortune, for this reaſon 
_ chiefly, as ſhe herſelf declared, becauſe I was 
not above hearing good counſel, but would fit . 
from morning till night-to be inſtructed, while 
my ſiſter SUKEY, Who was a year younger than 
myſelf, and was, therefore, in greater want of 
information, was ſo much conceited of her own 
knowledge, that whenever the good lady in the 
ardour of benevolence reproved or inſtructed her, 

| ſhe would pout or titter, interrupt ber with 
queſtions, or embarraſs her with objections. 

1 nas no defign to ſupplant my ſiſter by this 
complaiſant CY nor, when the confſe-. 

| quence 
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quence of my obſequiouſneſs came to be knowny 
did SUKEY ſo much envy as deſpiſe me: I Was, 
however, very well pleaſed with my ſueceſe 3 
and having received, from the concurrent '\@þi-- 


was to be great, and happy, I thought I had 
obtained my advantages at an eaſy rate, and re- 
ſolved to continue the: fame paſſive attention, 
\ fince I found myſelf ſo powerfully A 
by it to kindnefs and eſteem, | 
Tu deſire of adviſing has a very 3 
prevalence; and ſince advice cannot be given 
but to thoſe that will hear it, a patient liſtenen 
is neceſſary to the accommodation of all thoſe 
who defire to be confirmed im the opinion of 
their own wiſdom: a- patient liſtener, however, 
is not always to be had; the preſent age, whit- 
ever age is preſent, is ſo vitiated and diſordered; 
that young people are readier to talk than to- 
attend, and good counſel. is only thrown: away 


fections. 

I was, tenden in this ſeurcity of good 
ſenſe, a general favourite; and ſeldom ſaw a day 
in which ſome ſober matron did not invite me to 
her houſe, or take me out in her chariot, for the 
ſake of inſtructing me how to keep my character 
in this cenſorious age, how to conduct myſelf in 

— time of courtſhip, how to ſtipulate for a ſet- 

C 4 tlement, 


upon thoſe who are full of their own. dane | 


nion of all mankind, a notion, that to be rich 


—— — 
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tlement, how to manage a huſband of every 


character, regulate my family, and educate my 


children. 
W are all ddterally credulous i in our own 


favour. Having been ſo often careſſed and ap- 


plauded for my docility, I was willing to believe 


myſelf. really enlightened by inſtruction, and 


completely qualified for the taſk of life. I did not 
doubt but I was entering the world with a mind 


furniſhed againſt all exigencies, with expedients 


to extricate myſelf from every difficulty, and ſa- 
gacity to provide againſt every danger; I was, 
therefore, in haſte to give ſome ſpecimen of my 


- prudence, and to ſhew that this liberality of in- 


ſtruction had not been idly laviſhed upon a mind 
incapatle of improvement. | 

My purpoſe, for why ſhould I deny it? was 
like that of other women, to obtain a huſband of 
rank and fortune ſuperior to my own; and in 
this I had the concurrence of all thoſe that had 


aſſumed the province of directing me. That the 


woman was undone who married below herſelf, 
was univerſally agreed: and though ſome ven- 
tured to aſſert, that the richer man ought inva- 
riably to be preferred, and that money was a 
ſufficient compenſation for a defeQive anceſtry ; 
yet the majority declared warmly for a gentleman, 
and were of opinion that upſtarts ſhould. not be 
encouraged, 

| Wirn 
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Wirn Again to other qualifications I had an 
irreconcileable variety of inſtructions. I was 
ſometimes told, that deformity was no defect in a 

man; and that he who was not encouraged. to in- 
trigue by an opinion of his perſon, was more likely 
to value the tenderneſs of his wife: but a grave 
widow directed me to chuſe a man who might 
imagine himſelf agreeable to me, for that the 
deformed were always inſupportably vigilant, and- 
apt to fink into ſullenneſs, or buſt into rage, 
if they. found their 'wife's eye wandering for a- 
moment to a good face or a handſome ſhape. 


THxy were, however, all. unanimous in warn 


ing me, with repeated eautions,- againſt all- 
thoughts of union with a wit, as a being with 

whom no happineſs could poſhbly be enjoyed: men 

of every other kind; I was taught to govern, but a 
wit was an animal for whom no arts of taming had 
been yet diſcovered: the woman whom he could 
once get within his power, was conſidered as loſt 
to all hope of dominion or of quiet: for he would 
detect artifice and defeat allurement; and if once 
he diſcovered any failure of conduct, would be- 

lieve his own eyes, in A of tears, SEN. 
and proteſtations. 

In purſuance of theſe ſage prineipies; F pro- 
ceeded to form my ſchemes; and while I was 
yet in the firſt bloom of youth, was taken out at 
an aſſembiy by Mr. Fxisx, I. am. afraid my 

Cs 8 cheeks 
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cheeks glowed, and my eyes ſparkled; for I ob- 
ſerved the looks of all my ſuperintendants fixed 
unxiouſly upon me; and I was next day cautioned 
-againſt him from all hands, as a man of the moſt 
dangerous and formidable kind, who had writ 
verſes to one lady, and then forſaken her only 
- becauſe ſhe could not read them, and had lam- 
pooned another for no other fault than defaming 
His ſiſter, 

Havino © on ee accuſtomed. to obey, I 
ventured to diſmiſs Mr. FRISE, who happily did 
not think me worth the labour of a.lampoon, I 
Was then addreſſed by Mr. STURDY, and congra- 
tulated by all my friends on the manors of which 
I was . ſhortly to be lady: but STURDY's converſa- 
tion was ſo groſs, that after the third viſit J could 
endure him no longer; and incurred, by diſmiſſing 
him, the cenſure of all my friends, who declared 
that my nicety was greater than my prudence, and 
that. they feared it would be my fate at laſt to 
be wretched with a wit. 

Buy a wit, however, I was never afterwards at- 
tacked, but lovers of every other claſs, or pre- 
tended lovers, I have often had; and, notwith- 
ſtanding the advice conſtantly given me, to have 
no regard in my choice to my own inclinations, I 
could not forbear to diſcard ſome for vice, and 
ſome for Wee. I was once ney cenſ ured 


© Enor mous 
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enormous jointure, and died of the phthyſic a year 
after; and was ſo baited with inceſſant importuni- 
ties, that I ſhould have given my hand to Drone 
the ſtock- jobber, had not the reduction of intereſt 
made him afraid of the expences of matrimony. 
Some, indeed, I was permitted to encourage g 
but miſcarried of the main end, by treating them 
according to the rules of art which had been pre- 
ſcribed me, ALTIL1s, an old maid, infuſed intog 
me ſo much haughtineſs and reſerve, that ſome of 
my lovers withdrew. themſelves from my frown, 
and returned no more; others were driven away, 
by the demands of ſettlement which the widow- 
'TRAPLAND directed me to make; and I have 
learned, by many experiments, That to us advice 


is to loſe opportunity. 


I am, 8 1 __ 
Your humble ſervant, .. 


P EAD 1 1 a 8 


C 6 Nous, 
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Nous. 75. TuzsDAY, July 24, 1753. 


— wirtus & quid ſapientia pelſit, 
tile propoſuit nobis exemplar Ulyſſem. Hon. 


5 * 


12 | x . „ : . 

To ſhew what pious wiſdom's pow'r can do, 

** port ſets Ulyſſes in our view. 
8 FRANCIS. 


„„ 


I A Wet 3 wondered at the common 

practice of our inſtructors of youth, in making 
their pupils far more intimately acquainted with 
the ILI Ap than with the OpyssE of Homer, 
This abſurd cuſtom, which ſeems to ariſe from the 
ſuppoſed ſuperiority of the former poem, has 
inclined me to make fome reflections on the 
excellence of the latter; a taſk I am the more 
zeadily induged to undertake, as fo little is per- 
formed in the diſſertation prefixed by Broome 
to PopzE's tranſlation of this work, which one 
may venture to pronounce is confuſed, defective, 
and dull. Thoſe who receive all their opinions 
in criticiſm from cuſtom and authority, and never 
dare to conſult the deciſions of reaſon and 
the voice of nature and truth, muſt not accuſe me 
of being affectedly paradoxical, if I endeavour to 
maintain that the Opyssty excels the III Ap in 
Oy a Lad, 3 and that for ſeveral reaſons 
. . * young 


* WF WF 
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young ſcholars ſhould. peruſe it early and atten- 
tively. 

Tus moral of this poem is more extenhiedy# uſe- 
ful than that of the ILIA D; which, indeed, by diſ- 
playing the dire effects of diſcord among rulers, 
may rectify the conduct of princes, and may 
be called the MANUAL or MonaRcHs: whereas 
the patience, the prudence, the wiſdom, the tem- 
perance and fortitude of ULyssEs, afford a pattern, 
the utility of which is not confined within the com- 


paſs of courts and palaces, but deſcends and diffuſes 


its influence over common life and daily practice. 
If the faireſt examples ought to be placed before us 
in an age prone to imitation, if patriotiſm be pre- 
ferable to implacability, if an eager defire to return 
to one's country and family de more manly 
and noble than an eager defire to be revenged 


of am enemy, then ſhould our eyes rather be fixed 


on--ULyssxs than Acy1LLEs. Unexperienced 


minds, too eaſily captivated with the fire and fury 


of a gallant general, are apt to prefer courage 
to conſtancy, and firmneſs to humanity.:- We do 


not behold. the deſtroyers of peace and the murder- 


ers of mankind, with the deteſtation due to their 
crimes; becauſe we have been inured almoſt 
from our infancy to liſten to the praiſes that have 


deen wantonly laviſhed on them by the moſt | 


exquiſite poetry: The Muſes,” to apply the 
Pe agen words 
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words of an ancient Lyric, “ have concealed and 
« decorated the bloody ſword with wreaths of 
„ myrtle.” Let the ILtap be ever ranked at the 
head of human compoſitions for its ſpirit and ſub- 
limity.; but let not the milder, and, perhaps, more 
inſinuating and attractive beauties of the Opys- 
8EY be deſpiſed and overlooked. In the one we are 


placed amidſt the rage of ſtorms and tempeſts: 


Vs d' v Nr WATEKENGIVY BeCpibe X 
Har evwpiy, ore Aubgoraror xeu viwe 
Zivg, ort On g ardpeoos KoTEToaper@» vαν,,Ln n. 


Iliad XVI. 384. 


And when in autumn Jove his fury pours, . 
And earth is loaden with inceſſant ſhowers: 
From their deep beds he bids the rivers riſe, 
And opens all the n of the ſkies, _ 

- Porz. 
In the: other, all is 4 and 7 and r 
delightful : 

gp range wor” owepJo, 

A anus ZaPupora AryuTruaiag apyra; 


mt 


5 *Natev0; ano tary xu arbpor ng. OdyM. IV. 566. 


Stern winter ſmiles on that auſpicious clime z 


The fields are florid with unfading prime: 
From the bleak pole no winds inclement blow, 


© "Mold the round hail, or ſhake the fleecy ſnow:-; 


But from the breezy deep, the Bleſt inhale - 
'The fragrant murmurs of the weſtern gale. 
PoPE, 


* 
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Accordingly, to diſtinguiſh the very different na- 
tures of theſe poems, it was anciently the practice 
of thoſe who publicly recited them, to repreſent 
the ILIAD, in alluſion to the bloodſhed it deſeribed, 
in a robe of "ſcarlet; and che Oprsskv, on 
account of the voyages it relates, in an azure 
veſtment. 

TE predominant paſſion of ULyssEs 8 
love of his country, for the ſake of which he even 
refuſes immortality, the poet has taken every occa- 
ſion to diſplay it in the livelieft and moſt ftriking 
colours, The firſt, time we behold: the hero, 
we find him diſconſolately fi itting on the folitary 
ſhore, ſighing to return to Ithaca, Nec «» odugoprrayy 
weeping inceſſantly, and Al caſting his eyes 


upon the ſea, : 
Holo tn? 470i FHparoners, 8 u 


% Whilea goddeſs,” ſays — at the very Fa 
ginning of the poem, by her power and her al- 
„ lurements detains him from Ithaca, he is dying 
with defire to ſee even ſo much as the ſmoke 
< ariſe from his much- loved iſland: tarda fluunt 
«© ingrataque tempora !” While the luxurious 
Phæacians were enjoying a delicious banquet, he 
attended not to their mirth and muſic, for the time 
approached when he was to return to Ithaca: 
they had prepared a ſhip for him to ſet ſail in the 


| p— I ye lorri. 
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very next morning; and the thoughts of his 


approaching happineſs _ e ae abr * 


foul, 0 8 


He fate, and cy'd the ſun, yy wid the 
night 


= — 25 at para nieht. 


To lens his impatience: more ſtrongly, the 
poet adds a moſt expreſſive ſimile, ſuited to the ſim- 
plicity of ancient times: The ſetting of the 


„ ſun,” ſays he, “ was as welcome and grateful 


© to UL vsszs, as it is to a well-laboured plow- 
40 man, who earneſtly waits for its decline, that he 
„% may return to his ſupper, Acro, r,, 
« while his Weary knees 3 are painful to him. as he 
« walks along.“ | 


11 


40 „ Rotwichdandiug all the pleaſures and endear- 


„ ments | received from Calypſo, yet, ſays our 


hero, I perpetually bedewed with my tears the 
40 er which this immortal be gave 
to me. "| £ ) T2t5 Ant butt 
; ay re N aus N 

— > Tan r ob © ; core *. — 4. Bay 
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We are preſented in every page with freſh in- 
| ſtances of this love of his country ö and his 
WING behaviour convinces 15 


"Ng en hne, ne Oh #0 ridges | 


This generous ſentiment runs like a golden v vein | 
throughout the whole poem. 

Ir this animating example were duly and 
deeply inculcated, how ſtrong an impreſſion 
would it neceſſarily make upon the yielding 
minds of youth, when melted and molliß ed by 
the warmth of ſuch exalted' poetry! ) 

Nor is the Opyssxy leſs excellent and aſefu?; 
in the amiable pictures it affords of private 
affections and domeſtic nnen * 


and all FR ab 
Of father, ſon, and brother: | 
ML row. 


Wren Urvsszs deſcends into the infernal re- 
gions, it is finely contrived that he ſhould. meet 
his aged mother ANTICLEA. After his firſt ſor- 
row and ſurprize, he eagerly enquires into the 
cauſes of her death, and adds, Doth my, fa- 
ether yet live? does my ſon poſſeſs my domi- 
% nions, or does he groan under the tyranny of 
** ſome uſurper who thinks I * never return ? 

| 6c Is 


* 
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4 Is my wife {till conſtant to my bed ? or hath 
« ſome noble Grecian married her ?”—Theſe 
queſtions are the very voice of nature and affec- 
tion. AnTICLEA anſwers, that * ſhe herſelf 
died with grief for the loſs of ULyssEs ; that 
« LAERTES. languiſhes away life in ſolitude and 
4 ſorrow for him; and that ,PENELOPE perpe- 
<« tually and inconſolably bewails his abſence, 
“ and ſighs for his return.” 

WEN the hero, diſguiſed like a ſtranger, hay 
the firſt interview with his father, whom he finds 
diverting his cares with, rural amuſements in his 
little garden, he informs him that he had ſeen his 
ſon on his travels, but now deſpairs of beholding 
him again. Upon this the ſorrow of LatrTs. 
is inexpreſſible: Urxsszs can counterfeit no. 
longer, but exclaims ardently, 


I, I am hel © father Sf] ! behold 
Thy ſon! 


And the diſcovery of himſelf to Tzuemacns, 
in the ſixteenth book, in a ſpeech of ſhort-and. 
broken exclamations, is equally tender and pa- 
thetic. 

Tux duties of univerſal veneoolenct, of cha- 
ch and of hoſpitality, that unknown. and un- 
practiſed virtue, are perpetually ineuloated with 
more emphaſis and elegance than in any ancient 
philoſopher, and I wiſh I could not add than in 
x : any 
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any modern. Urvsszs meets with a friendly. 
reception in all the various nations to which he 
is driven; who declare their inviolable obliga- 
tions to protect and cheriſh the ſtranger and the 
wanderer. Above all, how amiable is the beha- 
viour of Eumevs to his unknown maſter, 7 
aſks for his charity, It is not lawful for me, 

ſays the As "YpagGor,, 6 I dare not deſpiſe any 
$ ſtranger or indigent, man, even if he were 

ic much meaner than thou appeareſt to be; for 
« the poor and ſtrangers are ſent to us by Joyi- 
« TER Jn, 5.08 Keep,” =  fays Erierzrus, e conti- 
6 nually in thy memory, what Evunzus ſpeaks 
« in HoMER to the diſguiſed Urvsszs.“ E am 
ſenſible, that many ſuperficial French critics have 
endeavoured to ridicule all that pailes at the lodge 
of EUMEvs, as coarſe and indelicate, and below 
the dignity of Epic. poetry: but let them attend 
to the following obſervation of the greateſt genius 

of their nation: © Since it is delightful,” ſays : 
FENELON, © to ſee in one of T1TIAN's: land- 
ſcapes the goats climbing up a hanging rock, or 
© to behold in one of TENIER's pieces a coun- 
« try feaſt and ruſtic dances; it is no wonder, 
«© that we are pleaſed with ſuch natural deſcrip- 
t tions as we find in the Opyss8ey. This ſim- 
* plicity of manners ſeems to recall the golden age. 
I am more pleaſed with honeſt Eumeus, than 


Na with the polite heroes of Clelia or Cleopatra.” 
10 Tus 


* 
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Tut moral precepts with which every page 
of the OpxvssE is pregnant, are equally noble. 
Pr Aro's wiſh is here accompliſhed ; for we be- 
hold ViRkTuE perſonally appearing to the fons 
of men, in her moſt awful and moſt alluring 
charms. ; | poi 
Tux remaining "reafons, why the Opysskv is 
equal, if not ſuperior to the Itzap, and why it is 
2 poem moſt peculiarly proper for the peruſal of 
youth, are ; becauſe the' great variety of events 
and ſcenes it contains, "intereſt and engage the 
attention more than the IL1ap'; becauſe charac- 
ters and images drawn from familiar life, are 
more uſeful to the generality of readers, and are 
alſo more difficult to be drawn; and becauſe the 
conduct of this poem, cohBiitred? as 'the moſt 
perfect of Epopees, is more artful and judicious 
than that of the other. The diſcuffion of theſe 
beauties will road the m_ "wy ſome wy 
oo e A 25 
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Nous, — 4 Sarunbar, Jah 28, 1753. 


Duc ne, Paxzus, celfique dominator poli, 

 Quocungue Placuit | 3 nulla parendi mora gt; 
Adſum impiger. Fac nolle ; comitabor 4 gemens, 
HOY; 7 quod. bono licuit pati. 
SENECA ex CLEANTHE, 


* 


Condust me, thou of beings cauſe divine, 
Where'er I'm deſtin'd in thy great deſign of 
* Active, I follow on: for ſhould my will 

Reſiſt Fm i W 3 bur muſt Fellow Ki. 


HAAURIS. 
Bosau ve B, Caliph n 
ſecurely for many years in the ſilken pavi- 
lions of pleaſure, and had every morning anointed 
his head with the oil of gladneſs, when his only 
ſon ABOR AM, for whom he had crowded; his 
treaſuries with gold, extended his dominions 
with conqueſts, and ſecured them with impreg- 
nable fortreſſes, was ſuddenly wounded, as he 
was hunting, with an arrow from an daumen 
hand, and expired in the field. 
Boz AL DAB, in the diſtradion of grief ad * 
Tpair, refuſed to return to his palace, and retired to 
the gloomieſt grotto in the neighbouring moun- 
tain: he there rolled himſelf on the duſt, tore = 
* the hairs of his 20 beards and daſhed 
- the 


Chambers of the Pyramids. 


46 Tut AUVIN Tun E. Nes. 
the cup of conſolation that Patience offered 
him to the ground. He ſuffered not his min- 
Nrels to, approach his preſence ; but liſtened to 
the ſcreams of the melancholy birds of midhight, 
that flirt through the folitary vaults and echoing 

Can that G 05 
<< he benevolent,” he cried, % ho thus wounds 
et the ſoul, as from an ambuſh, with unexpected 
« ſorrows, and cruſhes his creatures in a mo- 


e ment with itremediable calamity ? Ye lying 


„ Imans, prate to us no more of the juſtice and 
<< the kindneſs of an all- directing and allrloving 
% PROVIDENCE |! He, whom ye pretend reigns 
<< in heaven, is ſo far from protecting the miſer- 
xc able fons of men, that he perpetually delights 
* to blaſt the ſweeteſt flowerets in the garden of 
« Hopx ; and, like a malignant giant, to beat 
<< down the ſtrongeſt towers of HApIN ESS with 
<< the iron mace of his anger. If this Being 
4 poſſeſſed the goodneſs and the power with 
„ which flattering prieſts have inveſted: him, he 
4c would doubtleſs be inclined, and enabled to 
46 baniſh thoſe evils which render the world a 
« dungeon of diſtreſs, a vale of vanity and woe. 


Al will continue is it no longer!“ 


Ar that moment he furiouſly raiſed his hand, 


which Drsram had armed with a dagger, to 
ſtrike deep into his boſom 5 when ſuddenly thick 


: e of lightning ſhot through the cavern, and 
91 Aa 


SS, EF Vd ⁵ nd DNAs 


© ſuffer not this wretch to periſh by the fury 
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a being of more than human beauty and magni» 
tude, arrayed in azure robes, crowned with ama» 
ranth, and waving a branch of palm in his right 
hand, arreſted the arm of the trembling and 
aſtoniſhed CAL IRH, and ſaid with a. e i 
4 Follow me to the top of this mountain.” 

% Look from hence,” ſaid the awful con- 
ductor; I am Caroc, the Angel of Pact z | 
«© Look from hence into the valley.” 

BozALDAB opened his eyes and beheld A 1 
ren, a ſultry, and ſolitary inland, in the midſt, of 
which ſat a pale, meagre, e and ghaſtly figure: it 
was a merchant juſt periſhing with famine, and 
lamenting that he could find neither wild berries 
nor a ſingle ſpring in this forlorn uninhabited 
deſert; and begging the protection of heaven 
againſt the tigers that would now certainly de- 
ſtroy him, ſince he had conſumed the laſt fuel he 
had collected to make nightly fires to affright 
them. He then caft a cafket of jewels on the 
ſand, as trifles of no uſe; and crept, feeble and 
trembling, to an eminence, where he was ac- 
cuſtomed to fit every eyening to watch the ſet- 
ting ſun, and to give a fignal to any thip that 
might haply approach the iſland. _ 

6 IxRHABIT ANT of heaven,” cried Boz AU AR, 


<« of wild beaſts,” “ <6 Peace,” ſaid the ANGEL) 
* and obſerve.“ 
Hx 
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_ Hz looked again, and behold a veſſel arrived 
at the deſolate iſle. What words can paint. the 
rapture of the ſtarving merchant, when the cap-' 
tain offered to tranſport him to his native coun- 
try, if he would reward him with half the jewels 
of his caſket ? No. ſooner had this pityleſs com- 
mander received the ſtipulated ſum, than he held 
a conſultation with his crew, and they agreed 


to ſeize the remaining jewels, . and leave the 


unhappy exile in the ſame helpleſs and lament- 
able condition in which they diſcovered him. 
He wept and ne, intreated and implored 
in vain. ca; of 


ph 8 WII Heaven parent ſich injuſtice to be 


0 « pratiſed,” exclaimed BozALDAB ?—** Look 
<< again,” faid the ANGEL,,,'** and behold the 
« very ſhip in which, ſhort- ſighted as thou -art, 
© thou wiſhedſt the merchant might embark, 
« daſhed in pieces on a rock: doſt thou not 
465 hear the cries of the ſinking ſailors ? Preſume 
4 not to direct the GovRNOR of the UxIV ERS 
0 in his diſpoſal of events. The man whom 
« thou bas pitied ſhall be taken from this dreary 
4. ſolitude, but not by the method thou wouldft 
*« preſcribe. His vice was avarice, by which he 
% became not only abominable, but wretched; 
«he fancied ſome mighty charm in we 
Wo which, like the and of ABDIEL, would he 
py tity 


th 
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« tify every wiſn and obviate every fear. Phis 
ce yealth he has now been taught not only to 
ce deſpiſe but abhor: he caſt his jewels upon the 
„ ſand, and confeſſed them to be uſeleſs; he 
ce offered part of them to the mariners, and per- 
« ceived them to be pernicious: he has now 
« learnt, that they are rendered uſeful or vain, 
« good or evil, only by the ſituation and temper 
« of the poſſeſſor. Happy is he whom diſtreſs 
« has taught wiſdom! But turn thine eyes to 
« another and more intereſting ſcene.” _- 
Tag CALLPH inſtantly beheld a magnificent 
palace, adorned with the ſtatues of his anceſtors - 
wrought in jaſper z the ivory doors of which, 
turning on hinges of the gold of Golconda, diſ- 
covered a throne of diamonds, ſurrounded with 
the RAI As of fifty nations, and with ambaſſadors 
in various habits, and of different complexions; 
on which ſat ABORAM, the much-lamented ſon 
of BOZALDAB, and by his ſide 2 princeſs fairer 
than a Houri. 

* GRACIOUS ALLA [it is my ſon,” cried 
the CAaLipH—** O let me hold him to my 
heart l 4 Thou canſt not graſp an unſub- 
« ſtantial-viſion,” replied the ANG8L: I am 
* now ſhewing thee what would have been the 
* deſtiny of thy. ſon, had he continued longer 
<< on the earth.” „ And why,” returned Bo- 
ZALDAB, . was he not permitted to con- 
Vol. III. D e tinue? 


— 


c 
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<c tinue? Why was not I ſuffered to be a wit- 
<* neſs of ſo much felicity and power?“ „ Con- 
<< ſider the ſequel,” replied he that dwells in the 
fifth heaven. BozALDas looked earneſtly, and 
ſaw the countenance of his ſon, on which he had 
been uſed to behold the placid ſmile of ſimplicity 
and the vivid bluſhes of health, now diftorted 
with rage, and now fixed in the inſenſibility of 
drunkenneſs: it was again animated with diſdain, 
it became pale with apprehenſion, and appeared 
to be. withered by intemperance ; his hands were 
ſtained with blood, and he trembled by turns 
wich fury and terror: the palace fo lately ſhining 
with oriental pomp, changed ſuddenly into the 
cell of a dungeon, where his ſon lay ftretched 
out on the cold pavement, gagged and bound, 
with his eyes put out. Soon after he perceived 
the favourite Sultana, who before was ſeated by 
His ſide, enter with a bowl of poiſon, which ſhe 
compelled ABoRAM to drink, and afterwards 
married the ſucceſſor to his throne. | 
Harry, ſaid Caioc, „ is he whom PRo- 
«© YIDENCE has by the angel of death fnatched 
« from guilt | from whom that power is with- 
4c held, which, if he had poſſeſſed, would have 
<< accumulated upon himſelf yet greater miſery 
<< than it could bring upon others.“ 
„ IT. is enough, cried BozALDAP ; 1 
«adore the inſcrutable ſchemes of Omni i 
* — & SCIENCE H- 
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« ScIENcE ! —— From what dreadful evil has 
« my ſon been reſcued by a death, which I 
« raſhly bewailed as unfortunate and premature; 
4e a death of innocence and peace, which has 
ce bleſſed his memory upon earth, and tranſmitted 
« his ſpirit to the ſkies!“ | 
„ CasT away the dagger,” replied the hea- 
venly meſſenger,' ** which thou waſt preparing 
« to plunge into thine own heart, Exchange 
« complaint for filence, and doubt for adora- 
« tion. Can a mortal look down, without gid- 
« dineſs and ſtupefaction, into the vaſt abyſs 
« of ETERNAL WisDomM? Can a mind that 
<« ſees not infinitely, perfectly comprehend any 
thing among an infinity of objects mutually 
ce relative? Can the channels, which thou 
« commandeſt to be cut to receive the annual 
&« jnundations of the NILE, contain the waters 
&« of the Ocean ? Remember, that perfect hap- 
© pineſs cannot be conferred on a creature; for 
c perfect happineſs i is an attribute as incommunie 
cable as perfect power and eternity.“ 

= THz Ax, while he was ſpeaking thus, 
W firetched out his pinions to fly back to the Em- 
pyreum ; and the flutter of his wings was like the 
ruſhing of a cataract. 


z 
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Nouns. 77. TussDAY, Juh 31, 1753. 


Peccare docent es 
Fallax hiftorias monet. i Honk. 


To tint th* attentive mind ſhe tries 
With tales of exemplary vice. 


To the Abri rok zn. 


S I R, 

I S HALL make no 4 for the trouble I 
am about to give you, ſince I am ſure the 
motives that induce me to give it, will have as 
much weight with you as they have with me: I 
ſhall therefore, without farther preface, relate to 
you the events of a life, which, however inſigni- 
ficant and unentertaining, affords a leflon of the 
higheſt importance; a leſſon, the value of which 
I have experienced, and may, therefore, recom- 

mend. | 
J am the daughter of a gentleman of good 
family, who, as he was a younger brother, pur- 

chaſed with the portion that was allotted him, a 

genteel poſt under the government. My mother 
died when I was but twelve years old ; and my 
father, who was exceſſively fond of me, deter- 
mined to be himſelf my preceptor, and to take 
care that my natural genius, which his partiality 
made him think above the common rank, ſhould 


not want the improvements. of a liberal —_—_— 


bay 
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Hs was a man of ſenſe, with a tolerable ſhare 
of learning. In his youth he had been a free- 
liver, and perhaps for that reaſon took ſome pains- 
to become what is called a free-thinker, But 
| whatever faſhionable frailties he might formerly 
have allowed in himſelf, he was now in advanced 
life, and had at leaſt worldly wiſdom enough to 
know, that it was neceſſary his daughter ſhould 
be reſtrained from thoſe liberties, which he had 
looked upon as trifling errors in his own conduct. 
He, therefore, laboured with great application to 
inculcate in me the Jove of order, the beauty of 
moral rectitude, and the happineſs and ſelt. re- 
ward of virtue; but at the ſame time profeſſed 
it his deſign to free my mind from vulgar preju- 
dices and ſuperſtition, for ſo he called REvEALED 
RELICIox. As I was urged to chule virtue, 
and reje& vice, from motives which had no ne- 
ceſſary connection with immortality, I was not 
led to conſider a future ſtate either with hope or 
fear: my father indeed, when I urged him upon 
that ſubject, always intimated that the doctrine 
of immortality, whether true or falſe, ought not 
at all to influence my conduct or interrupt my 
peace; becauſe the virtue which ſecured happi- 
neſs, in the preſent ſtate, would alſo ſecure it in 
a 9 a future ſtate, therefore, I wholly diſ- 
regarded, and, to confeſs a truth, diſbelieved : 


n for 
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for I thought I could plainly diſcover that it was 
diſbelieved by my father, though he had not 
thought fit explicitly to declare his ſentiments. 
As I had no very turbulent paſſions, a duQtile 
and good diſpoſition, and the higheſt reverence 


for his underſtanding, as well as the tendereſt 


affection for him, he found it an eaſy tafk to 
make me adopt every ſentiment and opinion: 
which he propoſed to me as his own; eſpecially, 
as he took care to ſupport his principles by the 
authority and arguments of the beſt writers 
againſt CHRISTIANITY. At the age of twenty 
I was called upon to make uſe of all the philo- 
ſophy I had been taught, by his death; which 
not only deprived me of a parent I moſt ardently 
loved, but with him of all the eaſe and affluence 
to which I had been accuſtomed, His income 
was only for life, and he had rather lived be- 
yond than within it ; conſequently, there was 
nothing left for me but the pride and helplefſnefs 
of genteel life, a taſte for every thing elegant, 
and a delicacy and ſenſibility that has doubled all 
my ſufferings. In this diſtreſs a brother of my 
mother's, who was grown rich in trade, received 
me into his houſe, and declared he would take 
the ſarne care of me as if I had been his own 
child. When the firſt tranſports of my grief 
were abated, I found myſelf in an eaſy ſituation, 
and from the natural cheerfulneſs of my temper, 


I was: | 
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J was beginning once more to taſte of happineſs- 
My uncle, who was a man of a narrow unders 
ſtanding and illiberal edyCation, was a little diſ- 
guſted with me for. employing ſo- much of my 
time in reading; but {till more ſo, when, hap- 
pening to examine my books, he found by the 
titles that ſome of them were what he called 
blaſphemy, and tended, as he imagined, to make 
me an Atheiſt, I endeavoured to explain my 
principles, which I thought it beneath the dig» 
nity of virtue to diſguiſe or diſavow; but as 
never could make him eonceive any difference . 
between a Deiſt and an Atheiſt, my arguments 
only ſerved to confirm him in the opinion that h 
was a wicked wretch, who, in his own phraſe, 
believed neither God nor Devil, As he was 
really a good man, and. heartily zealous for ther 
eſtabliſhed faith, though more from habit and 
prejudice than reaſon, my errors gave him great 
affliction: I perceived it with the utmoſt con- 


cern; I perceived too, that he looked upon me 


with a degree of abhorrence mixed with pity. 
and that I was wholly indebted to his-good-na- 
ture for that protection which I had flattered 
myſelf I ſhould owe to his love, I comforted 
myſelf, however, with my own integrity, and 
even felt a conſcious pride in ſuffering this per= 
ſecution from ignorance and folly, only becauſe. 
I was ſuperior to vulgar errors and popular ſu- 

\ DD 4 perſtition; 
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perſtition; and that CHRISTIANITY deſerved 
theſe appellations, I was not more convinced by 
my father s arguments than my uncle's conduct, 
who, as his zeal was not according to know- 
ledge, was by no means qualified to “ adorn the 
& doctrine which he profeſſed to believe.“ 
I map lived a few months under the painful 
ſenſibility of receiving continual benefits from a 
perſon whoſe efteem and affection 1 had loſt, 
when my uncle one day came into my chamber, 
and after preparing me for ſome unexpected good 
fortune, told me, he had juſt had a propoſal of 
marriage for me from a man to whom I could 
not poſſibly have any objection. He then named 
a merchant, with whom I had often been in com- 
| pany at his table. As the man was neither old 
 norugly, had a large fortune and a fair character, 
my uncle thought himſelf ſufficiently authoriſed 
to pronounce as he did, that I could not poſſibly 
' have any objection to him. An objection, how- 
ever, I had, which I told my uncle was to me 
inſuperable; it was, that the perſon whom he 
propoſed to me as the companion, the guide and 
director of my whole life, to whom I was to vow 
not only obedience but love, had nothing in him 
that could ever engage my affection : his under- 
ſtanding was low, his ſentiments mean and indeli - 
ent; and his manner unpolite and unpleaſing. 


— “ What ſtuff is all this,” interrupted my 
uncle, 
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uncle, ©* ſentiments indelicate! unpolite !' his 


cc 
cc 
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underſtanding, forſooth, not equal to your 
own! Ah, child, if you had leſs romance, con- 
ceit and arrogance, and more true. diſcretion -_ 
and prudence, it would do you more good than 
all the fine books you have confounded your 


poor head with, and what is worſe, perhaps, 


ruined your poor ſoul. I own, it went a little 


againſt my conſcience to accept my honeſt 


friend's kind offer, and give him ſuch a pagan 
for his wife. But how know I whether the 
believing huſband may not convert the un- 
believing wife ?——As to your flighty objecti- 


e ons, they are fuch nonſenſe, that I wonder 


cc 
66 
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you can ſuppoſe me fool enough to be deceived. 
by them. No, child; wiſe as you are, you 
cannot. impoſe upon a man who has lived 
as many years in the world as I have, L 
ſee your motive ; you have ſome infidel liber- 


tine rake in your eye, with whom you would 


go headlong to perdition. But I ſhall take care 
not. to have your ſoul to anſwer for as well as 
your perſon. Either I ſhall diſpoſe of you to 
an honeſt man that may convert you, or 
you ſhall diſpoſe of yourſelf how you pleaſe fos 
me; for I diſclaim all farther care or trouble 
about you: fo | leave you to conſider, whether 
or no the kindneſs I have ſhewn you,- entitles 
me to ſome little influence over you, and 

Co why whether 


* * - — ———_—_—_——— _— 
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<« whether you chuſe to ſeek protection where you 
« can find it, or accept of the happy lot pro- 
<6 vidence has cut out for you.“ 

He left me at the cloſe of this fine harangue, 
and I ſeriouſly ſet myſelf to conſider as he bade me, 
which of the two ſtates he had ſet before me 
I ought to chuſe; to ſubmit to a legal fort of 
proſtitution, with the additional weight of perjury 
on my conſcience, or to expoſe myſelf to all 
the diſtreſſes of friendleſs poverty, and unpro- 
tected youth. After ſome hours of deliberation, 
J determined on the latter, and that more from 


principle than inclination ; for though my deli- 
cacy would have ſuffered extremely in accepting a 


Huſband, at leaſt indifferent to me; yet as my 
heart was perfectly diſengaged, and my temper 


naturally eaſy, I thought I could have been 


leſs unhappy in following my uncle's advice, 
than I might probably be by rejeCting it: but 
then I muſt have ſubmitted to an action I could 
not think juſtifiable, in order to avoid mere exter- 


nal diſtreſſes. This would not have been phi- 


loſophical. I had always been taught, that vir- 
tue was of itfelf ſufficient. to happineſs; and 
that thoſe things which are generally eſteemed 
evils, could have no power to diſturb the felicity 
of a mind governed by the eternal rule of right, 
and truly enamoured of the charms of moral 
beauty, I reſolved, therefore, to run all riſques, 

| rather 
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rather than depart from this glorious principle; I. 
felt myſelf raiſed by the trial, and exulted inthe 
opportunity of ſhewing my contempt of the ſmiles 

or frowns of fortune, and of proving the power of 
virtue to ſuſtain the ſoul under all accidental Cir. 
cumſtances of diſtreſs, | 5 

I COMMUNICATED my reſolution to wy _—_ 1 
aſſuring him at the ſame time of my everlaſting gra- 
titude and reſpect, and that nothing ſhould :ave 
induced me to- offend or diſobey him, but his 
requiring me to do what my reaſon and conſcience 
diſapproved; that ſuppoſing the advantages of 
riches to be really as great as he believed, yet ſtill 
thoſe of virtue were greater, and I could not reſol ie 
to purchaſe the one by a violation of the other; that, 
a falſe vow was certainly criminal; and that it 
would be doing an act of the higheſt injuſtice, to 
enter into ſo ſolemn an engagement without the 
power of fulfilling it z that my affections did not 
depend on my own will; and that no man ſhould 
poſſeſs my perſon, who could not obtain the firſt 
place in my heart. - 

I was ſurpriſed that my uncle's' ratte 
had permitted me to go on thus far; but looking 
in his face, I perceived that paſſion had kept him 
ſilent. At length the gathering ſtorm burſt over 
my head in a torrent of reproaches. My reaſons 
were condemned as romantic abſurdities, which 

„ I could 
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J could not myſelf believe; I was accuſed of 
deſigning to deceive, and to throw myfelf away on 
ſome worthleſs fellow, whoſe principles were as 
bad as my own. It was in vain for me to aſſert 
that I had no ſuch deſign, nor any inclination to 
marry at all ; my uncle could ſooner have believed 
the groſſeſt eontradition, than that a young 
woman could fo ſtrenuoufly refuſe one man with- 
out being prepoſſeſſed in favour of another. As I 
thought myſelf injured by his accuſations and 
tyranny, I gave over the attempt to mitigate 
his anger. He appealed to Heaven' for the juſtice 
of his reſentment, and againſt my ingratitude and 
rebellion; and then giving me a note of fifty 
pounds, which he faid would keep me from imme- 
diate indigence, he bade me leave his houſe, and ſee 
his face no more. | bowed in ſign of obedience; 
and collecting all my dignity and reſolution, 
I aroſe, thanked him for his paſt benefits, and with 
a low curt'ly left the room. 

In leſs than an hour I departed with my little 
wardrobe to the houſe of a perſon who had for- 
merly been my father's ſervant, and who now kept 
a ſhop and let lodgings, From hence I went the 
next day to viſit my father's nephew, who was in 
poſſeſſion of the family eſtate, and had late] y mar- 
ried a lady of great fortune. He was a young 
gentleman of good parts, his principles the 
ſame as my father's, though his practice had not 

been 
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deen quite agreeable to the ſtrict rules of morality: 
however, fetting aſide a few of thoſe vices which 

are looked upon as genteel accompliſhments in 
young fellows of fortune, I thought him a good 
ſort of man; and as we had always lived in great 
kindneſs, I doubted not that I ſhould find him my 
friend, and meet with approbation and encourage= 
ment at leaſt, if not aſſiſtance from him. I told 
him my ftory, and the reaſons that had determined 
me to the refuſal that had incurred my uncle's diſ- 
pleaſure, But how was I diſappointed, whens 
inſtead of the applauſe I expected for my heroic 
virtue and unmerited perſecutions, I perceived 
a ſmile of contempt on his face, when he in- 
terrupted- me in the following manner: And 
„ what, in the devil's name, my dear couſin, 
« could make a woman of your ſenſe behave 
« ſo like an idiot: What! forfeit all your hopes 
«© from your uncle, refuſe an excellent match, and 
« reduce yourſelf to beggary, becauſe truſy you 
« were not in love? Surely, one might have ex- 
c pected better from you even at fifteen, Who is 
« it pray that marries the perſon of their choice ? 
« For my own part, who have rather a better title 
4 to pleaſe myſelf with a good fifteen hundred 
« a-year, than you who have not a ſhilling, I 
« found it would not do, and that there was 
$6 RES more to be ſought after in a wife 


"man * 
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« than a pretty face or a genius? Do you think I. 
& cared three farthings for the woman I married? 
&« No, faith. But her thirty thouſand pounds 
« ere worth having; with that I can purchaſe a 
* ſeraglio of beauties, and indulge my taſte 
in every kind of pleaſure, And pray what is it 
© to me, whether my wife has beauty, or wit, or 
& elegance, when her money will ſupply me with 
& all that in others? You, couſin, had an oppor_ 
ce tunity of being as happy as I am: the men, be- 
& lieve me, would not like you a bit the worſe for 
cc being married; on the contrary, you would 
& find, that for one who took notice of you as a 
80 3 twenty would be your admirers- 
“ and humble ſervants when there was no danger 
„ of being taken-in. Thus you might have grati- 
< fied all your paſſions, made an elegant figure in 
& life, and have choſen out ſome gentle ſwain as 

& romantic and poetical as you pleaſed for your 
„ Ceciſbee. The good John Trot huſband would 
ce have been eaſily managed, and——” Here my 
indignation could be detained no longer, and 
I was leaving the room in diſdain, when he caught 
me by the hand —“ Nay, prithee, my dear couſin, - 
© none of theſe violent airs. I thought you and 
& ͤ had known one another better. Let the 
<« poor ſouls, who are taught by the prieſts and 
6 their nurſes to be afraid of helt-fire, and to 


6c think 
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« think they ſhall go to the devil for following na- 
ee ture and making life agreeable, be as outrage- 
ec ouſly virtuous as they pleaſe : you have too 
« much ſenſe to be frighted at bugbears; you 
« know that the term of your exiſtence is but 
« ſhort; and it is highly reaſonable to make it as 
« pleaſant as poſlible.”—I was too angry to 
attempt confuting his arguments; but burſting 
from his hold, told him 1 would take care not to 
give him a ſecond opportunity of inſulting my 
diſtreſs, and affronting my underſtanding ; and ſq 
left his houſe with a reſolution never to enter 
it again, 


9 
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Propter vitam vivendi perdere cauſas. 
| | 7 Jov. 


Nor quit for life, what gives to life its worth, 


I WEN T home mortified and difippoigted: 
My ſpirits ſunk into a dejection, which took 
from me for many days all inclination to ſtir out 
of my lodging, or to ſee a human face. At 
length I reſolved to try, whether indigence and 
friendſhip were really incompatible, and whether 
I ſhould 


— 
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1 ſhould meet with the ſame treatment from a fe- 
male friend, whoſe affection had been the principal 
pleaſure of my youth. Surely, thought I, the 
gentle AMANDA, whoſe heart feems capable of 
every tender and generous ſentiment, will do juſ- 
tice to the innocence and integrity of her unfor- 
tunate friend; her tenderneſs will encourage my 
virtue and animate my fortitude, her praiſes and 
endearments will compenſate all my hardſhips. 
AMANDA was a ſingle woman of a moderate inde- 
pendent fortune, which I heard ſhe was going 
to beſtow on a young officer, who had little or no- 
thing beſides his commiſſion. I had no doubt of her 
approbation of my refuſing a mercenary match, 
ſince ſhe herſelf had choſen from motives ſo 
oppoſite to thoſe which are called prudent, She 
had- been in the country ſome months, ſo that 
my misfortunes had not.reached her ear till I 
myſelf related them to her. She heard me with 
great attention, and anſwered me with. polite- 
nefs enough, but with a coldneſs that chilled 
my very heart. You are ſenſible, my dear 
„% FIDELIA,” ſaid ſhe, that I never pretended 
to ſet my underſtanding in competition with 
„% yours. I knew my own inferiority z and 
s thaugh many of your notions and opinions 
4 appeared to me very ſtrange and particular, 
& 1 never attempted to diſpute them with you. 
To be ſure, you now * but it ſeems ta 
1 me 
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« me a'very odd conduct for one in your ſitu- 
*« ation to give offence to ſo good an uncle; 
&« firſt by maintaining doctrines which may be 
« very true for . ought I know, but which are 
«© very contrary to the received opinions we are 
«. brought up in, and therefore are apt to ſhock 
e a common underſtanding; and ſecondly, to 
<« renounce his protection, and throw yourſelf 
“ into the wide world, rather than marry the man 
«© he choſe for you; to whom, after all, I do 
e not find you had any real objection, nor any 
“ antipathy for his perſon.” — Antipathy, my 
dear! faid I; are there not many degiges between 
loving and honouring a man preferably to all 
others, and beholding him with abhorrence and 
averſion ? The firſt is, in my opinion, the duty 
of a wife, a duty voluntarily taken upon herſelf, 
and engaged in under the moſt ſolemn contract. 
As to the difficulties that may attend my friend- 
leſs, unprovided ſtate, ſince they are the conſe- 
quences of a virtuous action, they cannot really 
be evils, nor can they diſturb that happineſs 
which is the gift of virtue. * I am heartily 
glad,“ anſwered ſhe, © that you have found 
the art of making yourſelf happy by the force 
te of imagination? I wiſh your enthuſiaſm may 
continue; and that you may ſtill be farther 


"= convineud, by your own experience, of the 
3 my | 
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. folly of mankind, in n poverty and 
« diſgrace to be evils,” 
- I was cut to the ſoul by the unkind manner 
which accompanied this ſarcaſm, and was going 
to remonſtrate againſt her unfriendly treatment, 
when her lover came in with another gentleman, 
who in ſpite of my full heart, engaged my atten- 
tion, and for a while made me forget the ſtings 
of unkindneſs. The beauty and gracefulneſs of 
his perſon caught my eye, and the politeneſs of 
his addreſs and the elegance of his compliments 
foon prejudiced me in favour of his underſtanding. 
He was introduced by the CAPTAIN to AMANDA 
as his moſt intimate friend, and ſeemed deſirous 
to give credit to his friend's judgment by making 
himſelf as agreeable as poſſible. He ſucceeded ſo 
well, that AManDa was wholly engroſſed by the 
pleaſure of his converſation, and the care of 
entertaining her lover and her new gueſt ; hes 
face brightened, and her good humour returned. 
When I aroſe to leave her, ſhe preſſed me ſo 
earneſtly to ſtay dinner, that I could not, with- 
out. diſcovering how much I reſented her beha- 
viour, refuſe. This, however, I ſhould pro- 
bably have done, as I was naturally diſpoſed to 
ſhew every ſentiment of my heart, had. not a 
ſecret wiſh aroſe there to know a little more of 
this agreeable ſtranger. This inclined me to 
think it prudent to. conceal my reſentment. and: 
to 
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to accept the civilities of AuANDο⁰A. The con- 
verſation grew more and more pleaſing y I took 
my ſhare in it, and had more than my ſhare of 
-the charming ſtranger's notice and attention. As 
we all grew more and more unre ſerved, AMANDA 
dropt hints in the courſe of the converſation re- 
lating to my ſtory, my ſentiments, and unhappy 
ſituation, Sir Goxcg FrEELOvE, for that 
was the young gentleman's name, liſtened gree- 
dily to all that was faid of me, and ſeemed to 
eye me with earneſt curiofity as well as admira- * 
tion, We did not part till it was late, and Sir 
GeorGE inſiſted on attending me to my lodgings x 
I ftrongly refuſed it, not without a ſenſation which 
more properly belonged to the female than the 
philoſopher, and whieh I condemned in myſelf 
as ariſing from diſhoneſt pride. J could not 
without pain ſuffer the polite Sir Gon, upon - 
ſo ſhort an acquaintance, to diſcover the mean- 
neſs of my abode. To avoid this, I ſent for a 
chair; but was confuſed to find, that Sir GBoR E 
and his ſervants prepared to attend it on foot by 
way of guard; it was in vain to diſpute ; he 
himſelf walked before, and his ſervants followed- 
it. 1 was covered with bluſhes, when, after alt 
this parade, he handed me in at the little ſhop 
door, and took leave with as profound reſpect as 
if he had guarded me to a palace. A thouſand 
different thoughts —_ me from cloſing my eyes 

| that 
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that night. The behaviour of AMANDA wounded 
me to the ſoul: I found that I muſt look on her 
as no more than a common acquaintance ;' and 
that the world did not contain one perſon whons - 
I. could call my friend. My heart felt deſolate: 
and forlorn; I knew not what courle to take for 
my future ſubſiſtence ; the pain which my pride 
had juſt given me, convinced me that I was far 
from having conquered the paſſions of humanity, 
and that I ſhould feel too ſenſibly all the mortifi- 

_ cations which attend on poverty, 1 determined, 
however, to ſubdue this pride, and called to my 
aſſiſtance the examples of ancient ſages and philo- 
ſophers, who deſpiſed riches and honours, and 
felt no inconveniences from the malice of fortune. 
J had almoſt reaſoned. myſelf into a contempt for 
the world, and fancied myſelf ſuperior to its 
ſmiles or frowns ; when the idea of Sir GzorGE 
FREELOVE ruſhed upon my mind, and deſtroyed 
at once the whole force of my reaſoning. I found 
that however I might diſregard the reſt of the 
world, I could not be indifferent to his opinion; 
and the thought of being deſpiſed by him was 
inſupportable. I recollected that my condition 
was extremely different from that of an old phi- 
loſopher, whoſe rags perhaps were the means of 
gratifying his pride, by attracting the notice and. 
reſpect of mankind: at leaſt, the philoſopher's 
| ſchemes and wiſhes were very different from thoſe 
| SONS which 
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which at that time were taking poſſeſſion of my 
heart. The looks and behaviour of Sir Gzox ox 
left me do doubt that I had made as deep an 
impreſſion in his favour, as he had done in mine. 
I could not bear to loſe the ground I had gained, 
and to throw myſelf into a ftate below his no- 
tice. I ſcorned the thoughts of impoſing on him 
with regard to my circumſtances, in caſe he 
ſhould really have had favourable intentions for 
me ; yet to diſgrace myſelf for ever in his eye; 
by ſubmitting to ſervitude, or any low way of 
ſupporting myſelf, was what I could not bring 
myſelf to reſolve on. 

Id the midſt of theſe refleQions I was furprized 
the next morning by a viſit from Sir GzorGe. 
He made reſpectful apologies for the liberty he 
took; told me he had learnt from my friend, 
that the unkindneſs and tyranny of an uncle had 
caſt me into uneaſy circumſtances; and that he 
could not know, that ſo much beauty and merit 
were ſo unworthily treated by fortune, without 
eatneſtly wiſhing to be the inſtrument of doing 
me more juſtice, He entreated me to add dig- 
nity and value to his life, by making it conducive _ 
to the happineſs of mine; and was going on with 
the moſt fervent offers of ſervice, when I inter- 
rupted him by ſaying, that there was nothing in 
his power that I could with honour accept, by 
which my life could be made happier, but that 


4 | reſpe& 
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refpe& which was due to me as a woman and a 
gentlewoman, and which ought to have pre- 
vented ſuch offers of ſervice from a ſtranger, as 
could only be juftified by a long experienced 
friendfhip ; that I was not in a ſituation to re- 
Ceive viſits, and muſt decline his acquaintance, 
which nevertheleſs in a happier part of * life 
would have given me pleaſure. , ; 
- Hz now had recourſe to all the arts of his 4 
imputing his too great freedom to the force of 
his paſſion, proteſting the moſt inviolable reſpect, 
and imploring on his knees, and even with tears, 
that I would not puniſh him fo ſeverely as to 
deny him the liberty of ſeeing me, and miking 
himſelf more and more worthy of my eſteem, 
My weak heart was but too much touched by 
his artifices, and I had only juſt fortitude: enough 


to perſevere in refuſing bis viſits, and to inſiſt on 


his leaving me, which at laſt he did; but it was 
after ſuch a profuſion of tenderneſs, prayers, and 
proteſtations, that it was ſome time before 1 
could recal my reaſon enough to reflect on the 
whole of his behaviour, and on my own ſitua- 
tion, which compared, left me but little doubt of 
his diſhonourable views. 

I DETERMINED never more to adit: him to 
my preſence, and accordingly gave orders to be 
denied if he came again. My reaſon applauded, 
but my heart reproached mes and heavily re- 
_ 


— 


+ 
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pined at the rigid determination of prudence, I 
knew that I acted rightly, and I expected that 
that conſciouſneſs would make me happy,” but 
I found it otherwiſe; 1 was wretched beyond 
what I bad ever felt or formed any idea of; I 
diſcovered that my heart was entangled in a paſ+» 
ſion which muſt for ever be combated, or in- 
dulged at the expence of virtue, I now conſi- 
dered riches as truly deſirable, ſince they would 
have placed me above diſgraceful attempts, and 
given me reaſonable hopes of becoming the wife 
of Sir Geokce FREELOVE, I was diſcontented 
and unhappy, but ſurpriſed and :difappointed 
to find myſelf fo, fince hitherto I had no one cri- 
minal action to reproach myſelf with; on the con- 
trary, my difficulties Were all owing to my e 
for virtue. | 
I RESOLVED, bend to wy Rill farther ths | 
power of virtue to confer happineſs, to go on in 
my obedience to her laws, and - patiently wait 
for the good effects of it. But I had ftronger 
difficulties to go through than any I had yet 
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experienced, Sir Gro was too much prac 


tiſed in the arts of ſeduction, to be diſcouraged 
by a farſt repulſe ; every day produced either ſome 
new attempt to ſee me, or a letter full of the 
moſt paſſionate proteſtations and entreaties for 
pardon and favour. It was in vain 1 gave orders 
that no more letters ſhould be taken in from him; 


a he 
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he had ſo many different contrivances to convey 
them, and directed them in hands ſo unlike, that 
I was ſurpriſed into reading them contrary to my 
real intentions. Every time I ſtirred out he was 
ſure to be in my way, and to employ the moſt artful | 
tongue that ever enſnared the heart of woman, in 
. my reaſon and awakening my paſkons, | 
Mr virtue, however, did not yet give way, 
but my peace of mind was utterly, deſtroyed. 
Whenever I was with him, I ſummoned all my £ 
_ fortitude, and conſtantly repeated my commands 
| that he ſhould avoid me. His.diſobedience called 
. for my reſentment, and, in ſpite of my melting 
| heart, I armed my eyes with anger, and treated 
= him with as much diſdain as I thought his un- 
worthy deſigns deſerved. But the moment he | 
left me, all my reſolution forſook me. I repined | 
1% at my fate: I even murmured againſt the Sovs-. 
15 REIGN RULER of all things, for making me ſub- 
ject to paſſions which I could not ſubdue, yet b 
8 
f 


— — 


muſt not indulge: I compared my own ſituation 
with that of my libertine couſin, whoſe perni- 


cious arguments I had heard with horror and fi 
deteſtation, who gave the reins to every defire, Ml at 
whoſe houſe was the ſeat of plenty, mirth, and de- fo 
light, whoſe face was ever covered with ſmiles, hi 
and whoſe heart ſeemed free from ſorrow and of 
care. Is not this man, ſaid I, happier than 1 tus 


| am? And if fo, where is the worth of virtue? lj) 
Have q 
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Have I not ſacrificed” to her” my fortune and 
my friends? Do 1 not daily ſacrifice to her my 
darling inclination? Yet what is the compenſation 
the offers me? What are my proſpects in this 

world but poverty, mortification, diſappointment 
and grief? Every wiſh of my heart denied, every 
paſſion of humanity eombated and hurt, though 
never conquered ! Are theſe the bleflings' with 
which HEAVEN diffinguithes its favourites? Can 
the Kino or Heaven want power or will to 
diſtinguiſh them? Or does he leave his wretched 
creatures to be the fport of chance, the prey 
of wickedneſs and malice? Surely, no. Vet is 


miſerable than that of the vicious? 1 myſelf 
have experienced that it is. I am very unhappy, | 
and ſee no likelihood of my being otherwiſe in 

this world —and all beyond the grave is eternal 
darkneſs, Yet why do 1 ſay, that I have no 
proſpect of happineſs ? Does not the moſt en- 
gaging of men offer me all the joys that love and 
fortune can beſtow ? Will not he protect me 
from every inſult of the proud world that ſcoffs 
at indigence ? Will. not his liberal hand pour 
forth the means of every pleaſure, even of that 
higheſt and trueſt of all pleaſures, the power 
of relieving the ſufferings of my fellow-crea-? 
tures, of changing the tears of diſtreſs into tears of 


joy and gratitude, of communicating my own" 
Vor. III. | E 


not the condition of the vittuous often more 


happineſs _ 


| happineſs to all around me? Is not this a ſtate far 


ſtrewed with flowers, and bright with the ſun- 
| thine of proſperity : this, ſurely, is the path 


no motive to reſiſt. He has allotted me a ſhort 


50 . it? 
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preferable to that in which virtue has placed me ? 
But what is virtue ? Is not happineſs the laudable 
purſuit of reaſon? Is it not then laudable to 
purſue it by the moſt probable means ? Have I 
not been accuſing PRoviIDENCE of unkindneſs, 
whilſt I myſelf only am in fault for rejecting 
its offered favours ? 'Surely, I have miſtaken the 
Path of virtue : it muſt be that which leads to 
happineſs., The path, which I am in, is full 
of thorns and briars, and 'terminates in .impe- 
netrable | darkneſs 3 but I ſee another that is 


of virtue, and the road to happineſs. Hither 
then let me turn my weary ſteps, nor let vain and 
idle prejudices fright me from felicity, It is 
ſurely impoſſible that I ſhould offend G OD, 
by yielding to a temptation which he has given me 


and precarious exiſtence, and has placed before 
me good and evil.— What is good but plea- 
jure? What is evil but pain? Reaſon and nature 
direct me to chuſe the firſt, and avoid the laft, 
I ſought for happineſs in what is called vir- 


; | tue, but I found it not : ſhall I not try the other 
experiment, ſince I think I can hardly be more at 
unhappy by following inclination, than 1 am f te 


Fuvs 


i 
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Tuvs had my frail thoughts wandered: into 
a wilderneſs of error, and thus had I almoſt rea- 
ſoned myſelf out of every principle of morality, by 


purſuing through all their conſequences the doe - 


trines which had been taught me as rules of life and 
preſcriptions for feligity, the taliſmans of TRxurR, 
by which I ſhould be ſecured in the ſtorms of ad- 
verſity, and liſten without danger to the ſyrens of 
temptation; when in the fatal hour of my preſump- 
tion, ſitting alone in my chamber, collecting argu» 
ments on the ſide of paſſion, almoſt diſtracted with 


doubts, and plunging deeper and deeper into falſe- 


hood, I ſaw Sir GEORGE FREELOVE at my feet, 
who had gained admittance, contrary to my orders, 
by corrupting my landlady, It is not neceſſary to 
deſcribe to you his arts, or the weak efforts of that 
virtue which had been graciouſly implanted i in my 


heart, but which I had taken impious pains to un- 


dermine by falſe reaſoning, and which now tottered 
from the foundation : ſuffice it that'I ſubmitted to 
the humiliation 1 have ſo well deſerved, and tell 
you, that, in all the pride of human reaſon, I dared 


to condemn, as the effect of weakneſs and preju 


dice, the ſtil] voice of conſcience which would yet 
have warned me from ruin; that my inno- 
cence, my honour, was the ſacrifice to paſſion 
and ſophiſtry ; that my boaſted philoſophy, and 
too much flattered underſtanding, preſerved me 
E 2 | not 
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not from the loweſt depth of infamy, which the 
weakeſt of my ſex with WY and religion 
e en have avoided. 2 

I now experienced a new kind of n 
My vile ſeducer tried in vain to reconcile me to the 
ſhameful life to which, he had reduced me, by load- 
ing me with finery, and laviſhing his fortune in 
procuring me pleaſures which I could not taſte, and 
pomp which ſeemed an inſult on my diſgrace. In 
vain did I recollect the arguments which had con- 
vinced me of the lawfulneſs of accepting offered 
pleaſures, and following the dictates of inelinati- 
oon: the light of my underſtanding was darkened, 
but the ſenſe of guilt was not loſt. My pride and 
my delicacy, if, criminal as I was, I may dare to 
call it fo, ſuffered the moſt intolerable mortifica- 
tion and diſguſt, every time I reflected on my in- 
Famous ſituation. Every eye ſeemed to upbraid 
me, even that of my triumphant ſeducer. O depth 
of miſery ! to be conſcious of deſerving the con- 
_ [tempt of him I loved, and for | whoſe ſake I was 


become contemptible to myſellf. 


* 
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Leben igitur liber ? FSapiens : fbi gui im- 


Der ioſus; 5 wr 
Duem negus pauperies, neque mrs, neg ue vincale 
terrent ? S: f 


Reſponſare eupidbinibus, cs contemnere honores * 
Fortis: et in ſeipſo totus : teres atque rotundus, 
Externi ne ee per lave morari. . 

1 iin r 25145 © | Ns. 


Who then is free The wiſe, "a well 
maintains | 
An empire o'er himſelf: whe neither chains, 
Nor want, nor death, with ſlaviſh fear inſpire 
Who boldly anſwers to his warm deſire; 
Who can ambition's vaineſt gifts deſpiſe; 
Firm in himſelf who on himſelf relies 
Poliſh'd and round who runs his proper courſe, 
And breaks misfortune with ſuperior force. 
 FRANCA8. - 


a 


HIS was the ſtate of my mind during, a 
year which I paſſed in Sir GzorGe's 
bouſe. His fondneſs was unabated for eight 
months of the time; and as I had no other ob- 
ject to ſhare my attention, neither friend nor rela- 
tion to call off any part of my tenderneſs, all 
the love of a heart naturally affectionate centered 


E 3 | 8 
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in him. The firſt dawnings of unkindneſs were 
but too viſible to my watchful eyes. I had now 
all the torments of jealouſy to endure, till a cruel 
certainty put an end to. them. I learnt at length, 
that my falſe lover was on the brink of marriage 
with a lady of great fortune. I immediately re- 
. ſolved to leave him ; but could not do it without 
firſt venting my full heart in complaints and 
reproaches, This provoked his rage, and drew on 
me inſolence, Which though I had deſerved, I 1 
had not learnt to bear. I returned with ſcorn, 
which no longer became me, all the wages of my 
ſin, and the trappings of my ſhame, and left 
8 his houſe in the bittereſt anguiſh of reſentment and 
deſpair, * 
T RETURNED to my old lodgings; but ade to 
bear a ſcene which recalled every circumſtance of 
my undoing, aſhamed to look in the face of any 
creature who had ſeen me innocent, wretched in 
myſelf, and hoping from change of place ſome 
abatement of my miſery, I put myſelf into a poſt- 
chaife at two in the morning, with orders to the 
driver to carry me as far from town as he could be- 
fore the return of night, leaving it to him to chuſe 
the road, 
| Mr reaſon and my ſenſes ſeemed benumbed 
and ſtupified during my journey. I made no re- 
flections on what I was about, nor formed any de- 
ſign for my future life. When night came, my 
aid * . conductor 


1 1 
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conductor would have ſtopt at a large town, but 1 
bid him go on to the next village. There I alighted' 
at a paltry inn, and diſmiſſed my vehicle, without 
once conſidering what | was to do with myſelf, or. 
why I choſe that place for my abode. ' To 
ſay truth, I can give no account of my thoughts at 
this period of time: they were all confuſed and 
diſtracted. A ſhort frenzy muſt have filled up 
thoſe hours, of which my memory retajns ſuch 
imperfect traces, I remember only, that without 
having pulled off my clothes, I left the inn 
as ſoon as I ſaw the day, and n out of _” 
village. | 


My. unguided feet carried me to a range of 


willows by a river's ſide, where after having J 


walked ſome time, the freſhneſs of the air re- 
vived my ſenſes, and awakened my reaſon. My 
reaſon, my memory, my anguiſh and deſpair, 
returned together! Every circumſtance: of my 
paſt life was preſent to my mind; but moſt the idea 
of my faithleſs lover and my criminal love tor- 
tured my imagination, and rent my bleeding 
heart, which, in ſpite of all its guilt and all its 
wrongs, retained the tendereſt and moſt ardent 
affection for its undoef. This unguarded af- 
fection, which was the effect of a gentle and 
kind nature, heightened the anguiſh of reſent- 
ment, and completed my miſery, In vain did I. 
call off my thoughts from this gloomy retro- 

ES: | ſpect, 
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ſpect, and hope to find a gleam of comfort in my 
future proſpects. They were ſtil] more dread- 
ful : poverty, attended by infamy and. want, 
groaning under the cruel hand of oppreſſion and 
the taunts of inſolence, was before my eyes. I, 
who had once been the darling and the pride 
ef indulgent parents, who had once been be- 
| loved, teſpected, and admired, was now the 
outcaſt of human nature, deſpiſed and avoided 
by all who had ever loved me, by all whom 
I had moſt loved ! hateful to myſelf, belonging 
to no one, expoſed to en, oy” r 
from all! 

I raIEp to find out the cauſe of this diſmal 
change, and how far I was myſelf the occaſion of 
it. My conduct with reſpect to Sir GrorGFe, 
though I ſpontaneouſly condemned, yet, upon 
recollection, I thought the arguments which pro- 
duced it would juſtify. But as my principles 
could not preſerve me from vice, neither could 
they ſuſtain me in adverſity: conſcience was not 
to be perverted by the ſophiſtry which had be- 
clouded my reaſon. And if any, by imputing my 
conduct to error, ſhould ' acquit me of guilt, 
let them remember, it is yet true, that in this ut- 
termoſt diſtreſs, I was neither ſuſtained by the 
conſciouſneſs of innocence, the exultation of 
virtue, nor the hope of reward : whether [ 
looked backward or forward, all was confuſion 


and 
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and anguiſh, diſtraction and deſpair, I accuſed 
the SurR:ME BEINxO of cruelty and injuſtice, 
who, though he gave me not ſufficient eneou- 
ragement to refiſt deſire, : yet puniſhed me with 
the conſequences: of indulgence. If there is 2 
GOD, cried J, he muſt be either tyrannical 
and cruel, or wepieulefa of his creatures, I will 
no longer endure a beitig which is undeſervedly 
miſerable either from chance or deſign, but fly 
to that annihilation in which all my proſpects 
terminate. Take back, ſaid J, lifting my eyes 
to Heaven, the hateful gift of exiſtence, and 
let my duſt no more be animated to ſuffering, 
and exalted to miſery, 

So ſaying, 1 ran to the brink of the river, and 
was going to plunge in, when the cry of fome 
perſon very near me made me turn my eyes to 
ſee whence it came. I was accoſted by an elderly 
clergyman, who with looks of terror, pity and 
| benevolence, aſked what J was about to do? At 
firſt I was ſullen, and refufed to anſwer him; 
| but by degrees the compaſfion he ſhowed, and che 
tenderneſs with which he treated me, ſoftened 
my heart, and gave vent to my tears. 

7:6, TIA MAD, ſaid he, „ thefe are gra- 
« cjous ſigns, and unlike thoſe which firſt drew . 
© my attention, and made me watch you unob- 
« ſerved, "wards ſome fatal purpoſe in your 
« mind. What muſt be the thoughts: which! 

e 1 * could 
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could make a face like your's appear the picture 
« of horrow | I was taking my morning walk, 
<< and have ſeen you a conſiderable time; ſome- 
4c times ſtopping and wringing your hands, 
ac ſometimes quickening your pace, and, ſome- 
„times walking flow with your eyes fixed on 
the ground, till you raiſed them to Heaven, 
« with looks not of ſupplication and piety, but 
<« rather of accuſation and defiance, For pity 
4 tell me how is it that you have quarrelled 
« with yourſelf, with life, nay even with 
« HEAVEN? Recal your reaſon and your hope, 
« and let this ſeaſonable prevention of your fatal 
« purpoſe be an earneſt to you of good things 
« to come, of GO D's mercy not yet alienated 
« from you, and ſtooping from his throne to 
„ ſave your ſoul from perdition.“ 1 | 

Tus tears which flowed in rivers from my 
eyes while he talked, gave me ſo much relief, 
that I found myſelf, able to ſpeak, and deſirous 
to expreſs my gratitude for the good man's con- 
cern for me. It was ſo long ſince I had known 
the joys of confidence, that I felt ſurpriſing 
pleaſure and comfort from unburthening my 
heart, and telling my kind deliverer every cir- 
eumſtance of my ſtory, and every thought of 
my diſtracted, mind. He ſhuddered to hear me 
upbraid the Divine PRoyIDENCE ; and ſtopping 


me path: told me, he would lead me to one 
| who 
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who ſhould preach patience to me, e ſhe 
gave me the example of it. 
As we talked he led me to his own houſe, 


and there introduced me to bis wife, a middle- 


aged woman, pale and emaciated, but of a 
cheerful placid countenance, , who received me 
with the greateſt , tenderneſs and humanity. 
She ſaw I was diſtreſſed, and her compaſhon was 
beforehand with my complaints. Her tears 
ſtood ready to accompany mine; her looks and 
her voice expreſſed the kindeſt concern; and her 
aſſiduous cares demonſtrated that true politeneſs 
and hoſpitality, which is not the effect of art 
but of inward benevolence. While ſhe obliged me 
to take ſome refreſhment, her huſband gave her 
a ſhort account of my ſtory, and of the ſtate in 


which he had found me. This poor lady,” ſaid 


he, © from the fault of her education and prin- 
« ciples, ſees every thing through a gloomy 


medium: ſhe accuſes PRovIDENCE, and hates 


« her exiſtence -for thoſe evils, which are the 
«© common lot of mankind in this ſhort ſtate of 
„trial. You, my dear, who are one of the 
« greateſt ſufferers I have known, are beſt 
« qualified to cure her of her faulty impatience; 
« and to convince her, by your own example, 
ee that this world is not the place in which vir- 
ce tue is to find its reward. She thinks no one 
« ſo unhappy as herſelf ; but if ſhe knew all 
E 6 | that 
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that you have gone-through, ſhe would ſurely 
be ſenſible, that if you are happier than ſhe, it 
is only becauſe your principles are better.” 


© InDEED, my dear madam,” ſaid ſhe, „ that 


60 


a. veg 


is the only advantage have over you ; but 


that, indeed,” outweighs every thing elſe. 
It is now but ten days fince I followed to the 
grave my only - fon, the ſurvivor of eight 


children, who were all equally the objects of 
my fondeſt love. My heart is no leſs tender 
than your own, nor my affections leſs warm, 
For a whole year before the death of my laſt 
darling, I watched the fatal progreſs of his 
diſeaſe, and ſaw him ſuffer the moſt amazing 
pains, Nor was poverty, that dreaded evil 
to which you could not ſubmit, wanting to 
my trials. Though my huſband is by his 
profeſſion a gentleman, his income is ſo ſmall. 
that IJ and my chjldten- have often wanted 
neceſſaries: and though I had always a 


_ weakly conſtitution, I have helved to ſupport 
* my family by the labour of my own: hands. 
At this time I am conſuming, by daily tor- 


tures, with a cancer which muſt ſhortly be 


my death. My pains, perhaps, might be mi- 


tigated by proper aſſiſtance, though nothing 
could preſerve my life; but 1 have not the 
means to obtain that aſſiſtance. O hold, 


e 1, my foul is ſhocked at the enume- 


ration 


X 
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ration of ſuch intolerable ſufferings. How is it 
that you ſupport them? Why do not ſee you, 
in deſpair like mine, renounce your exiſtence, 
and put yourſelf out of the reach of 'torment ? 
But above all, tell me how it is poſſible for you 
to preſerve, amidſt ſuch complicated miſery, that 
appearance of cheerfulneſs and ferene complas 
cency which ſhines ſo remarkably in your coun- 
tenance, and animates every look and motion? 

« TRrarT cheerfulneſs and complacency,” an« 
ſwered the good woman, I fee} in my heart. 
« My mind is. not only ſerene, but often expe- 
« riences the higheſt emotions of joy and exul- 
tation, that the brighteſt hopes can give,” 
And whence, ſaid I, do you derive this: aſton- 
iſhing art of extradting joy from miſery, and of 
ſmiling amidſt all the terrors of pain, ſorrow; 
poverty, and death? She was ſilent a moment; 
then ſtepping to her cloſet, reached a BIBTLEV 
which ſhe put into my hands. “ See there, 
ſaid ſne, the volume in which I learn this art. 
Here I am taught, that everlaſting glory is in 
. ſtore for all who. will accept it upon the 
% terms Which INFINITE PERFECTION has pre- 
« ſcribed; here I am promiſed conſolation, aſ- 
« ſiſtance and ſupport from the Lox n os LirE ; 
„and here I am aſſured that my tranſient 
{© afflictions are only meant to fit me for eternal 
* and TR happineſs, This happineſs 
wk 18 
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5 is at hand. The ſhort remainder 5 my life 
n ſeems but a point beyond which opens the 
6 glorious proſpect of immortality, Thus en- 
« couraged, how ſhould I be dejected? Thus 
& ſupported, how ſhould I fink? With ſuch 
« proſpects, ſuch aſſured hopes, how can I be 
«* otherwiſe than happy ?” 

Wulle ſhe ſpoke, her eyes ſparkled, and her 
n face ſeemed animated with joy. I was 
ſtruck with her manner, as well as her words, 
Every ſyllable ſhe uttered ſeemed to ſink into my 
foul, ſo that I never can forget it. I reſolved to 
examine a religion, which was capable of pro- 
ducing ſuch effects as I could not attribute either 
to chance or error. The good couple preſſed 
me with ſo much unaffected kindneſs, to make 
their little parſonage my aſylum till I could better 
diſpoſe of myſelf, that I accepted their offer, 
Here, with the aſſiſtance of the clergyman, who 
is a plain, ſenſible, and truly pious man, I have 
ſtudied the HoLy ScrRiPTUREs, and the evidences 
of their authority. But after reading them with 
candour and attention, I found all the extrinſic 
arguments of their truth ſuperfluous. The excel- 
lency of their precepts, the conſiſtency of their 
doctrines, and the glorious motives and encou- 
ragements to virtue which they propoſe, together 
wh wy ani 1 I had before my * 

* ; ts © | of 
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of their alutary effects, left me no e of their 
divine authority. 

DuRinG the time of my abode 1 I havy 5 
been witneſs to the more than heroic, the joy- 
ful, the triumphant death of the dear good wo- 
man. With as much ſoftneſs and tenderneſs as 
ever I ſaw in a female character, ſhe. ſhewed 
more dauntleſs intrepidity than the ſterneſt philo- 
ſopher or the proudeſt hero. No torment could 
ſhake the conſtancy of her ſoul, or length of 
pain wear out the ſtrength of her patience. Death 
was to her an object not of horror but of hope. 
When I heard her pour forth her laſt breath in 
thankſgiving, and ſaw the ſmile of extaſy remain 
on her.pale face when life was fled, I could not 
help crying out in the beautiful language I had 
lately learned from the SackeD WRITINGS, 
« O Death! where is thy ſting? O Grave! 
« where is thy victory i” | 
I am now preparing to leave my excellent 
benefactor, and get my bread in a ſervice, to 
which he has recommended me, in a neighbour- 
ing family, A ftate of. ſervitude, to which once 
I could not reſolve to yield, appears no longer 
dreadful to me; that pride, which would have 
made it galling, CHRISTIANITY has ſubdued, 
though ghiloſophy attempted it in vain, As a 
penitent, I, ſhould gratefully ſubmit to mortifi- 
cation; but as a CHRISTIAN, I find myſelf ſupe- 

rior 
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rior to every mortification, except the ſenſe of 
guilt. This has humbled me to the duſt; but 
the full aſſurances that are given me by the Sa- 
vious or THE WorLD, of the DrviNne- pardon 
and favour upon ſincere repentance, have calmed 
my troubled ſpirit, and filled my mind with peace 
and joy, which the world can neither give nor 
take away. Thus, without any change for the 
better in my outward circumſtances, I find my- 
ſelf changed from a diſtracted, poor, deſpairing 
wretch, to a contented, happy, grateful being; 
thankful- for, and pleaſed with my preſent ftate 
of exiſtence, yet exulting in the hope of p 
It for endleſs glory and happineſs. 

O01 $18, tell the unthinking mortals, who wil! 
10 take the pains of inquiring into thoſe truths 
which moſt concern them, and wh are led by 
fashion, and the pride of human reaſon, into a 
| contempt for the SackzD Oracits of GOD; 
tell them theſe amazing effects of the power of 
CuHRrisTIANITY : tell them this treth which expe- 
rience has taught me, that, © Though Vice is 
«<*conftantly attended by miſery, VIX run itſelf 
cannot Confer happineſs in this world, except 
t is animated wich ho bie yeh eternal blifsia | 
— «the world to come. 
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20 rl 4 * 1 
Nous. 30. Sronvar, auen n, 1753. : 


Non deſunt ral e qui — ab — 
modi libris deterreant, teu poetitis, ut wocant, & 


ad morum integritatem | officientibus. Ego vero dig« 
nos cenſes quos & omnibus in ludis prilegant 
adeleſeentios ere = 0 2 relaganiqus 
et; bien 5 a 


— 


There are not wanting * ſo dull and-i in- | 
ſenſible, as to deter ſtudents from reading books 
of this kind, which, they ſay. are poetical, and 
pernicious to the purity of morals ; but L am of. 
opinion, that they are not only worthy to be 1 5 
by the inſtructors of youth in their ſchoo 
that the old and experienced ſbould again, — 


again peruſe tem. 


(EEE LING 8, WITTY and With are 
uſually and juſtly recxoned the three prin- 
cipal ſoutces of the pleaſutes that ſtrike the ima- 
ination. If the It1ap be allowed to abound 
in objects that may be referred to the finds ſpecies, 
yet the Oprsszv may boaſt a greater number of 
images that are beautiful and uncommon. The 
vaſt variety of ſeenes perpetually ſhifting before 
us, the train of unexpected events, and the 
many ſudden turns of fortune in this diverſified | 

poem, muſt more deeply engage the reader, and 
| keep 


deſolate condition of the widows who will now 


* 
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keep his attention more alive and active, than the 
martial uniformity. of the IIIAp. The conti- 
nual glare of a ſingle colour that unchangeably 
predominates throughout a whole piece, is apt to 
dazzle and diſguſt the eye of the beholder. I will 
not, indeed, preſume to ſay with VoLTAIRE, 
that among the greateſt admirers of antiquity, 


there is ſcarce one to be found, who could ever 


read the ILIAD with that eagerneſs and rapture, 
which a woman feels when ſhe peruſes the novel 


of ZAYDE ; but will, however, venture to af- 


firm, that the sPECIOSA MIRACULA of the 
OpyssEy are better calculated to excite our 
ctriofity and wonder, and to allure us forward 


with unextinguiſhed impatience to the cataſtro- 


phe,. than the perpetual tumult and terror chat 
reign threugh the IL1ap. - 

Tk boundleſs exuberance of his imagination, 
his unwearied ſpirit and fire, axeparo vg, has 
enabled HoMER to diverſify the deſcriptions of 
his battles with many circumſtances of great 
variety : ſometimes, by ſpecifying the different 
characters, ages, profeſſions, or nations, of his 
dying heroes ;. ſometimes by deſcribing different 
kinds of wounds and deaths; and ſometimes by 
tender and pathetic ſtrokes, which remind the 


reader of the aged parent who is fondly expect- 


ing the return of his ſon juſt murdered, of the 


be 
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be enſlaved, and of the children that will be 
daſhed againſt the ſtones. But notwithſtanding 
this delicate art and addreſs in the poet, the 
ſubje& remains the ſame; and from this ſame- 
neſs, it will, I fear, grow tedious and inſipid to 
impartial readers; theſe ſmall modifications and 
adjuncts are not ſufficiently efficacious to give 
the grace of novelty to repetition, and to make 
tautology delightful: the battles, are, indeed, 
nobly and variouſly painted, yet ſtill they are 
only battles. But when we accompany ULYssSES 
through the manifold perils he underwent: by ſea 
and land, and viſit with him the ſtrange nations 
to which the anger of Neptune has driven him, 
all whoſe manners and cuſtoms are deſcribed in 
the moſt lively and pictureſque terms; when 
we ſurvey the wondrous . he encountered 
and eſcaped, 


Antiphaten, Scyllamque, & eum Cyclope Chari bain ; 


Antiphates his hideous feaſt devour, - 2543 
Charybdis bark and Polyphemus roar; FRANCIS. 


when we ſee him refuſe the charms of Calypſo, 
and the cup of Circe; when we deſcend with 
him into hell, and hear him converſe with all 
the glorious heres that aſſiſted at the Trojan 
war; when, after ſtruggling with ten thouſand 
difficulties unforefeen and almoſt unſurmount- 
able, he is at laſt reſtored to the peaceable poſs 

| ſeſſion 
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feſſion of his kingdom and his queen; when ſuch 
objects as theſe are diſplayed, fo new and ſo in- 
tereſting; when all the deſeriptions, incidents, 
feeties, and perſons, differ ſo widely from each 
other; then it is that poetry becomes J per- 
4 petual feaſt of nectared ſweets,” and a feaſt 
of ſuch an exalted nature, as to nee neither 
fatiety or diſguſt. 1 

Bur beſides its variety, the. age is the 
moſt amuſing and entertaining of all other poems, 
on account of the pictures it preſerves to us of 
ancient manners, - cuſtoms, laws, and politics, 
and of the domeſtic life of the heroic: ages. The 
moro any nation becomes poliſned, the more the 
genuine feelings of nature are diſguiſed, and their 
manners are conſequently leſs adapted to bear a 
faithful deſcription, Good-breeding is founded 
on the diſſimulation or ſuppreſſion of ſuch ſenti- 
ments, as may probably provoke or offend thoſe 
with whom we converſe. The little forms and 
ceremonies which have been introduced into civil 
life by the moderns, are not ſuited to the dignity 
and ſimplicity of the Epic Musk. The corona- 
tion feaſt of an European monarch would not 
ſhine half ſo much in poetry, as the ſimple ſup- 
per prepared for Ulxssks at the Phæacian 
court; the gardens of ALcinovs are much fitter 


for deſcription than thoſe of Verſailles; and 


N APSICAA, deſcending to the river to waſh her 
garments, 
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garments, and dancing afterwards upon the 


banks with her fellow un, 890 Dran a amidſt 
her me f {412067 465; | | 


* \ 7 pad A 


Pia 9* aher Serge, dada. * Ts Pr po ONE 
Tho! all are fair, ſhe ſhines above the belt, 


1 
is a far more graceful figure; than the moſt: glit⸗ 
tering lady in the drawing- room, with a com- 
plexion plaiſtered to repair the vigils of cards, 
and a ſhape violated by a ſtiff brocade and an im- 
meaſurable hoop. The compliment alſo which 
Urvssks pays to his innocent unadorned beauty, 
eſpecially when he compares her to a young 
palm-tree of Delos, contains more gallantry and 
elegance, than the moſt applauded ſonnet of the 
politeſt French marquis that ever rhymed. How- 
ever indelicate I may be eſteemed, I freely con- 
feſs I had rather fit in the grotto of CALxrso, 
than in the moſt pompous ſaloon of Louis XV. 
The tea and. the card-tables can be introduced 
with propriety and ſucceſs only in the mock- 
heroic, as they have been very happily in the 
Rape of the Lock; but the preſent modes of 
life muſt be forgotten when we attempt any 
thing in the ſerious or ſublime poetry; for hero- 
iſm diſdains the luxurious refinements, the falſe 
delicacy and ſtate of modern ages. The prime 
val, 1 about to ay OTIS ſimpliriey of 

| manners 
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manners diſplayed in the Opvsszv, is a perpe- 
tual ſource of true poetry, is inexpreſſibly pleaſ- 
ing to all who are uncorrupted by the buſineſs 
and the vanities of life, and may therefore prove 
equally inſtructive and captivating to younger 
er. 
I ſeems to be a tenet. univerſally received 
among common critics, as certain and indiſput- 
able, that images and characters of peaceful and 
domeſtic life are not ſo difficult to be drawn, as 
pictures of war and fury. I own myſelf of a 
quite contrary opinion; and think the deſcrip- 
tion of Andromache parting with Hector in the 
ILiapD,and the tender circumſtance of the child 
Aſtyanax ftarting back from his father's helmet, 
and clinging to the boſom of his nurſe, are as 
great efforts of the imagination of Hom, as 
the dreadful picture of Achilles fighting with the 
.-, rivers, or dragging the carcaſs of Hector at his 
chariot-wheels: the behaviour of Hecupa, 
when ſhe points to the breaſt that had ſuckled 
her dear HEC TOR, is as finely conceived as the 
moſt gallant exploits of Diomepsz and Ajax: 
the NATURAL is as ſtrong an evidence of true 
genius, as the SUBLIME. It is in ſuch images 
the Opyssty abounds : the ſuperior utility of 
which, as they more nearly concern and more 
| ftrongly affect us, need not be pointed out. Let 
Loncixus admire the majeſty of Neptune whirl- 
| | ing 
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ing his chariot over the deep, ſurrounded by ſea 
monſters that gambolled before their king; the 
deſcription of the dog Argus, creeping to the feet 
of his maſter, whom he alone knew in his diſ- 
guiſe, and expiring with joy for his return, is ſo 
inexpreffibly pathetic, that it equals, if not exceeds 
any of the magnificent and bolder images which 
that excellent critic hath produced in his treatiſe 
on the ſublime. He juſtly commends the prayer 
of Ajax, who when he was furrounded' with a 
thick darkneſs that prevented the diſplay of his 
proweſs, begs of Jupiter only to remove the 


clouds that involved him; - and then,“ ſays he, 


„ deſtroy me if thou wilt in the day light ;” 
is % Pau xas eherooy, But ſurely the reflections 
which ULyssEs makes to Amphinomus, the moſt 
virtuous of the ſuitors, concerning the miſery 
and vanity of man, will be found to deſerve equal 
commendations, if we conſider their propriety, 
ſolemnity, and truth. Our hero in the diſguiſe 
of a beggar, had juſt been ſpurned at and ridi- 
culed by the reſt of the riotous lovers, but is 
kindly relieved by Amphinomus, whoſe beha- 
viour is finely contraſted to the brutality of his 
brethren, Upon which Urysses fays Hear 
* me, O Amphinomus ! and ponder the words 
<< I ſhall ſpeak unto thee, Of all creatures that 
« breathe or creep upon the earth, the moſt 
« weak. and impotent is man, For he never 

| 0 think 
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„ thinks that eyils ſhall befal him at another 
<< ſeaſon, while the Gods beſtow on him ſtrength 
„and happineſs. - But when the immortal Gods 
« aſſtict him with adverſity, he bears it with un- 
„ willingneſs and repining. Such is the mind 
5 of the inhabitants of earth, that it changes as 
„ Jupiter ſends happineſs or miſery. I once 
„ numbered myſelf among the happy, and elated 
with proſperity. and pride, and relying on my 
« family and friends, committed many acts of 
$6; ice. But let no man be proud or unjuſt, 
but receive whatever: gifts the Gods beſtow on 
<« him with humility and ſilence I choſe to 
tranſlate this ſententious paſſage as literally as 
poſſible, to preſerve the air of its venerable ſim- 
plieity and firiking ſolemnity. If we recolle& 
the ſpeaker, and the occaſion of the ſpeech, we, 
cannot fail of being deeply affected. Can we, 
therefore, forbear giving our aſſent to the truth 
of the title which ALcidauas, according to 
ARzSTQTLE in his rhetoric, beſtows on the 
Opvss gv; who calls it 5 a beautiful mirror of 
human life,“ za arlpuriye Bs A ee 
: Housk, in the IIIAb, reſembles the river 
N He, when it defcepds in a cataract that deafens 
and aſtoniſhes the neighbouring inhabitants. In 
the Qpyssey, he js ſtill like the ſame Nile, when 
its genial inundatigns gently diffuſe fertility and 
fatneſs over the peaceful plains of Egypt. 
: ey © | 1 Nu MB. 
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Af 


Nuns. $1, TuxspAv, Auguſt 14, 1753. 


Nil deſperandum. 
Avaunt deſpair, 


Hon. 


HAVE ſometimes devel it Aiſputed in con- 
verſation, whether it be more laudable or 
deſirable, that a man ſhould think too highly or 
too meanly of himſelf : it is on all hands agreed 
to be. beſt, that he ſhould think rightly : but 
ſince a fallible being will always make ſome de- 
viations from exact rectitude, it is not wholly 
uſeleſs td enquire towards which fide it is fafer 
to decline. 

THE prejudices of mankind ſeem to favour 
him who errs by under-rating his own powers: 
he is conſidered as a modeſt and harmleſs mem- 
ber of ſociety, not likely to break the peace by 
competition, to endeavour after ſuch ſplendor of 
reputation as may dim the luſtre of others, or ta 
interrupt any in the enjoyment of themſelves ; 
he is no man's -rival, and, therefore, may be 
every man's friend. | ; 

Tae opinion which a man entertains of him< 
ſelf ought to be diſtinguiſhed, in order to an ac- 
curate diſcuſſion of this queſtion, as it relates to 
perſons or to things. To think highly of our- 
ſelves in compariſon with others,” to aſſume by 
our own authority that precedence which none 
Vou, III, F is 
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is willing to grant, muſt be always invidious and 
offenſive; but to rate our powers high in pro- 
portion to things, and imagine ourſelves equal to 
great undertakings, while we leave others in poſ- 
ſeſſion of the ſame abilities, cannot with equal 
juſtice provoke cenſure. 
IT muſt be confeſſed, that ſelf. love may dif- 
poſe us to decide too haftily in our own favour : 
but who is hurt by the miſtake? If we are in- 
cited by this vain opinion to attempt -more than 
we can perform, ours is the labour, and ours is 
the diſgrace. vo 

Bur he that dares to think well of himſelf, 
will not always prove to be miſtaken 5 and the 
good effects of his confidence will then appear 
in great attempts and great performances : if he 
ſhould not fully compleat his deſign, he will at 
leaſt advance it ſo far as to leave an eaſier taſk for 
him that ſucceeds him; and even though he 
ſhould wholly fail, he will fail with honour, 
Bur from the oppoſite error, from torpid de- 
ſpondency can come no advantage; it is the froſt 
of the ſoul, which binds up all its powers, and 
congeals life in perpetual ſterility. He that has 
no hopes of ſucceſs, will make no attempts; 
and where nothing is e nothing can 
be done. 

EveRY man ſhould, ent endeavour: to 
maintain in himſelf a favourable opinion of the 


powers 


oo 
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powers of the human mind ; which are perhaps, 
in every man, greater than they appear, and 
might, by diligent cultivation; be exalted to a 
degree beyond what their poſſeſſor preſumes te 
believe.» There is ſcarce any man but has found 
himſelf able, at the inſtigation of neceſſity, to do 
what in a ſtate of leiſure and deliberation he 
would have concluded impoſſible; and ſome of 
our ſpecies. have ſignalized themſelves by ſuch 
atehievements, as Jeu that there are few _—_ 
above human hope. | 

Ir has been the i of all fleas pres 
ſerve, by ſome public monuments, the memory 
of thoſe who have ſerved their country by great 
exploits ; there is the ſame reafon for continuing 
or reviving the names of thofe, whoſe extenſive 
abilities have dignified humanity. An honeſt 


emulation may be alike excited; and the philo- 


ſopher's curioſity may be inflamed by a catalogue 
of the works of Boyle or Bacon, as Themiſtoeles 
was kept awake by the trophies of Miltiades. 
 AmoNnG the favourites ef nature that have 
from time to time appeared in the world, en- 
riched with various endowments and contra- 
rieties of excellence, none ſeems to have been 
more exalted above the common rate of hu- 
manity, than the man known about two centu- 
ries ago by the appellation of the ADMIRABLE | 
Cxieuron; z of whoſe hiſtory, whatever we may 
8 ſuppreſs 
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ſuppreſs & ſurpaſſing credibility, yet we ſhall, 
upon inconteſtible authority, relate enough to - 
rank bim among prodigies. 

«© VikTuE,” ſays Virgil, “ is better cceepted 
« when it comes in a pleaſing form :”* the perſon 
of CRICHTON was eminently autiful; but his 
beauty was conſiſtent with ſuch activity and 
| ſtrength, that in fencing he would ſpring at one 
bound the length of twenty feet upon his antago- 
niſt; and he uſed the ſword in either hand with 
ſuch force and dexterity, that ſcarce * one had 
courage to engage him. 

Havixo ſtudied at St. Andrew's in bated 
he went to Paris in his twenty-firſt year, and 
affixed on the gate of the college of Navarre a 
kind of challenge to the learned of that univerſity 
to diſpute with him on a certain day : offering to 
his opponents, whoever they ſhould be, the 
choice of ten languages, and of all the faculties 
and ſciences. On the day appointed three thou- 
ſand auditors aſſembled, when four doQtors of 
the chusxch and fifty maſters appeared againſt 
him; and one of his antagoniſts confeſſes, that 
the doctors were defeated; that he gave proofs 
of knowledge above the reach of man; and that 
a hundred years paſſed without food or ſleep, 

would not be ſufficient for the attainment of his 
learning. After a diſputation of nine hours he 
Was preſented by the nt and profeſſors 

with 
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with a diamond and a purſe of gold, and dif- 
miſſed with repeated acclamations. _ 

From Paris he went away to Rome, where 
he made the ſame challenge, and had in the 


preſence of the pope and cardinals the ſame 
ſucceſs. Afterwards he contracted at Venice an 


acquaintance with Aldus Manutius, by whom he 
was introduced to the learned of that city”: : then 
viſited Padua, where he engaged in another 
public diſputation, beginning his performance 
with an extemporal poem in praiſe of the city 
and the aſſembly then preſent, and concluding 


with an oration equally unpremeditated in com- 


mendation of ignorance, | 
Hs afterwards publiſhed another challenge, in 
which he declared himſelf ready to detect the 
errors of Ariſtotle and all his commentators, 
either in the common forms of logic, or in any 
which his antagoniſts ſhould propoſe of a hundred 


different kinds of verſe. 


THEsE acquiſitions of learning, however ſtu- 
pendous, were not gained at the expence of any 
pleaſure which youth generally indulges, or by 
the omiſſion of any accompliſhment in which it 
becomes a gentleman to excel: he practiſed in 
great perfection the arts of drawing and painting, 
he was an eminent performer in both vocal and 
inſtrumental muſic,” he danced with uncommon 
gracefulneſs, and on the day after his diſputation 


F 3 at 
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at Paris exhibited his {kill in horſemanſhip before 
the court of France, where at a public match of 
tilting, he bore away_the ring upon his lance 
fifteen times together. 

He excelled likewiſe in domeſtic games of 
leſs dignity and reputation; and in the interval 
between his challenge and diſputation at Paris, 
he ſpent ſo much of his time at cards, dice, and 
tennis, that a lampoon was fixed upon the gate 
of the Sorbonne, directing thoſe that would ſee 
this monſter of erudition, to look for bim at the 


tavern. 
So extenſive was his acquaintance with life 


and manners, that in an Italian comedy, com- 
poſed by himſelf, and exhibited before the court 
of Mantua, he is ſaid to have perſonated fifteen 
different characters; in all which he might ſuc- 
ceed without great difficulty, ſince he had ſuch 
power of retention, that once hearing an oration 
of an hour, he would repeat it exactly, and in the 
recital follow the ſpeaker through all his variety 
of tone and geſticulation, 

Nox was his {kill in arms leſs than in learning. 
er his courage inferior to his ſkill: there was a 
prize-fighter at Mantua, who travelling about 
the world, according to the barbarous cuitom of 
that age, as a general challenger, had defeated 
the moſt celebrated maſters in many parts of 


Europe; and i in Mantua, where he then reſided, 
bad 
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had killed three that appeared againſt him. The 
duke repented that he had granted him his pro- 
tection; when Czichrom looking on his ſan- 
guinary ſucceſs with indignation, offered to ſtake 
fifteen hundred piſtoles, and mount the ſtage 
againſt him. The, duke, with ſome reluctance, 
conſented, and on the day fixed the combatants 
appeared: their weapon ſeems to have been ſingle 
rapier, Which was then newly introduced in 
Italy. The prize-fighter advanced with great 
violence and fierceneſs, and CRicyToN con- 
tented himſelf calmly to ward his . paſſes, and 


ſuffered him to exhauſt his vigour by his own 
fury.  Carcuron then became the aſſailant; 


and preſſed upon him with ſuch force and agility, 
that he thruſt him thrice through the body, and 
faw him expire: he then divided the prize be 
had won apa the widows whoſe huſbands. fas 
been killed, 

Tx death of this wonderful man l Gould be 
willing to conceal, did I not know that every 


reader will inquire curjouſly after that fatal hour, 


which is common to all human beings, how- 
ever diſtinguiſhed from each other by nature or 
by fortune. EM 
THz duke of Mantua having received ſ& 
many proofs of his various merit,. made him tutor 
to his ſon Vincentio di Gonzaga, a prince of 
looſe manners and turbulent diſpoſition, On this 
| _ occaſion: 
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occaſion it was, that he compoſed the comedy 
in which he exhibited ſo many different charac- 
ters with exact propriety, But his honour was 


of ſhort continuance ; for as he was one night 


in the time of Carnival rambling about the 
ſtreets, with his guitar in his hand, he was 
attacked by fix men maſked. Neither his courage 
nor ſkill in this exigence deferted him; he op- 
poſed them with ſuch activity and ſpirit, that he 
foon diſperſed them, and difarmed their leader, 


who throwing off his 'maſk, diſcovered himſelf to 


be the prince his pupil. CRichro falling on 
his knees, took his own ſword by the point, and 
preſented it to the- prince; who immediately 


- ſeized it, and inſtigated, as ſome ſay, by jealouſy, 


according to others, only by drunken fury and 


brutal reſentment, thruſt him through the heart, 


Tus was the ApmIRABLE CRIcHToN 
brought into that ſtate, in which he could excel 
the meaneſt of mankind only by a few empty ho- 
nours paid to his memory : the court of Mantua 
teſtified their eſteem by a public mourning, the 
contemporary wits wete profuſe of their enco- 
miums, and the palaces of Italy were adorned 
with pictures, repreſenting him on horſeback 
with a lance in one hand and a book in the other, 
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Num. 82. SATURDAY, Auguſt 18, 175% 
Nunc ſcio quid fit Auox. VIS. 
Now know I what is love. 
NHOUGH: the danger of diſappointment” 


is always in proportion to the height of- 
expeation,. yet: I this day claim the attention of 


the ladies, and profeſs to teach an art by which 


all may obtain what has hitherto been deemed- 
the prerogative of a few; an art by which their 
predominant paſſion may be gratified, and their 
conqueſts not only extended but ſecured ;, z; % Tha 
« art of being PRETTY.“ 6 

Bur. though my ſubject may intereſt the ladies; 
it may, perhaps, offend thoſe profound moraliſts, 
who have long ſince determined, that Beauty. 
ought rather. to be deſpiſed than deſired ; - that, 
like ſtrength, it is a mere natural excellence, the 
eltect of cauſes wholly out of our power, and 
not intended either as the pledge of happineds or 
the diſtinction of merit. 

To theſe-gentlemen. I ſhall remark, chin hoodie 
is among thoſe qualities, which no effort of hu 
man wit could ever bring into contempt: it is; 
therefore, to be wiſhed at leaſt, that beauty was 
in ſome degree dependent upon SEQTIMENT-and 
F 5 MAxN ERS, 
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MAxNERS, that ſo high a privilege might not 
be poſſeſſed by the unworthy, and that human 
reaſon might no longer ſuffer the mortification 
of theſe who are compelled to adore an idol, 
which differs from a ſtone or a log only by the 
ſkill of the artificer: and if they cannot them- 
ſelves behold © beauty with indifference, they 
muſt ſurely approve an attempt to ſhew that it 

. merits their regard. | 

I 8HALL, however, principally ads; that 
| ſpecies of beauty which 1s expreſſed in the coun- 
tenance ; for this alone is peculiar to human 
beings, and is not leſs complicated than their 
nature. In the countenance there are but two 
requiſites to perfect BEavuTY, which are wholly 
produced by external cauſes, colour and propor- 
tion: and it will appear, that even in common 
eſtimation theſe are not the chief, but that though 
there may be beauty without them, yet there 
cannot be beauty without ſomething more. 


Tre fineſt features, ranged in the moſt exact 
ſymmetry, and heightened by the moſt blooming 
complexion, muſt be animated before they can 
ſtrike; and when they are animated, will gene- 
rally excite the ſame paſſions which they expreſs. 
If they are fixed in the dead calm of inſenfibility, 
they will be examined without emotion ; and if 
they do not expreſs kindneſs, they will be beheld 

J. without love. Looks of contempt, diſdain, or 


malevolence, 
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malevolence, will be reflected, as from a mirror, 


by every countenance on which they are turned; 
and if a wanton aſpect excites deſire, it is but 


like that of a ſavage for his prey, which. cannot: 
be gratified without the deſtruction of its object. 


Aux particular graces the dimple has al- 
ways been allowed the pre- eminence, and the 


reaſon is evident; dimples are. produced. by a: 
ſmile, and a ſmile is an expreſſion of compla- 


cency : ſo the contraction of the brows into a: 


frown, as it is an indication of a contrary temper, . 


has always been deemed a capital defect. 


Tux lover is generally at a loſs to define thge 
beauty, by which his paſſion was ſuddenly and 

irreſiſtibly determined to a particular object; but: 
this could never happen, if it depended upon any 
known rule of proportion, upon the ſhape or 
diſpoſition of the features, or the colour of the 
ſkin : he tells you, that it is ſomething which he 
cannot fully expreſs, ſomething not fixed in any. 
part, but diffuſed over the whole; he calls it a: 
ſweetneſs, a ſoftneſs, a placid ſenſibility, or 
gives it ſome other appellation which connects. 


beauty with SENTIMENT, and expreſſes a charm. 


which is not peculiar to any ſet of features, but is. 
perhaps poſſible to all. ; | 
Tris beauty, however, does not always con- 
iſt in ſmiles, but varies as expreſſions of meek - 
neſs and kindneſs vary with their objects; it is 


8 extremely 
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extremely forcible in the ſilent complaint of pa- 
tient ſufferance, the tender ſolicitude of friend- 
ſhip, and the glow of filial obedience; and in 
tears. whether of joy, of Pity, or of grief, it is al- 
moſt irreſiſtible. | 

Tris is the charm which captivates ho 
the aid of nature, and without which her ut- 
moſt bounty is ineffectual. But it cannot be 
aſſumed as a maſk to conceal inſenſibility or 
malevolence; it muſt be the genuine effect of 
correſponding ſentiments, or it will impreſs 
upon the countenance a new and more diſguſt- 
ing deformity, AFFECTATION; it will produce 
the grin, the ſimper, the ſtare, the languiſn, the 
pout, and innumerable other grimaces, that ren- 
der folly ridiculous, and change pity to con- 
tempt. By ſome, indeed, this ſpecies of hypo- 
criſy has been practiſed with fuch ſkill as to 
deceive ſuperficial obſervers, though it can de- 
ceive even theſe but for a moment. Looks 
which do not correſpond with the heart, cannot 
be aſſumed without labour, nor continued with- 
out pain ; the motive to relinquiſh them muſt, 
therefore, ſoon preponderate, and the aſpect and 
apparel of the viſit will be laid by together ; the 
ſmiles and the languiſhments of art will vaniſh, 
and the fierceneſs of rage, or the gloom. of diſ- 
content, will either obſcure or deſtroy all the ele- 
gance of ſymmetry and complexion. _ - | _ i 

| ; | ; | - Tax 
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Tae artificial aſpect is, indeed, as wretched a 
ſubſtitute for the expreſſion of ſentiment, as the 
ſmear of paint for the bluſhes of health: it is not 
only equally tranſient, and equally liable to detec- 
tion; but as paint leaves the countenance yet more 
withered and ghaſtly, the paſſions burſt out with 
more violence after reſtraint, the features become 
more diſtorted, and excite more determined 
averſion. 

BEAUTY, en depends principally upon 
the mind, and conſequently may be influenced by 
education. It has been remarked, that the predo-— 
minant paſſion may generally be diſcovered in the 
countenance ; becauſe the muſcles by which it is 
| expreſſed, being almoſt perpetually contracted, 
loſe their tone, and never totally relax; fo that the 
expreſſion remains when the paſſion is fuſpended: 
thus an angry, a diſdainful, a ſubtle, and a 
ſuſpicious temper, is diſplayed in characters that 
are almoſt univerſally underſtood. It is equally 
true of the pleaſing and the ſofter paſſions, 
that they leave their ſignatures upon the coun- 
tenance when they ceaſe to act: the prevalence 


of theſe paſſions, therefore, produces a mecha- . 


nical effect upon the aſpect, and gives a turn 
and caſt to the features which make a more 
favourable and forcible impreſſion upon the mind 
of others, than any charm produced dy ma 
external cauſes. 


NEITHER 
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Nu ITHER does the beauty which depends upon 
temper and ſentiment, equally endanger the poſ- 
ſeſſor; It is,” to uſe an eaſtern metaphor, like 
„ the towers of a city, not only an ornament, 
46 but a defence: if it excites deſire, it at once 
controuls and refines-it ; it repreſſes with zwe, it 
| ſoftens with delicacy, and it wins to imita- 
tion. The love of reaſon and of virtue is mingled: 
with the love of beauty; becauſe this beauty is 
little more than the emanation of intellectual ex- 
' cellence, which is not an object of corporeal appe- 
tite. As it excites a purer paſſion, it alſo more 
forcibly engages to fidelity: every man finds him- 
ſelf more powerfully reſtrained from giving pain to 
goodneſs than to. beauty; and every look of a 
countenance in which they are blended, in which. 
beauty is the expreſſion of goodneſs, is a ſilent re- 
proach of the firſt irregular wiſh ; and the purpoſe 
Immediately appears to be Jifingenvous and cruel, 
by which rhe tender hope of ineffable Action 
would be diſappointed, the placid confidence of 
unſuſpecting ſimplicity abuſed, and the peace 
even of virtue endangered by the moſt ſordid 
fidelity, and the breach of the ſtrongeſt obli- - 
gations. 8 | 
Bor the hope of the hypocrite muſt periſh, 
Wen the factitious beauty has laid by her fmiles ; 


when the luſtre of her en and the bloom. of 
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her cheeks have loſt their influence with their 
novelty ; what remains but a tyrant diveſted of 
power, Who will never be ſeen without a mixture 
of indignation and diſdain? The only defire 
which this object could gratify, will be tranſ- 
ferred to another, not only without reluctance, 
but with triumph, As reſentment will ſucceed 
to diſappointment, a defire to mortify will ſuc- 
ceed to a deſire to pleaſe; and the huſband may 
be urged to ſolicit a miſtreſs, merely by a re- 
membrance of the beauty of his wife, which 
laſted only till ſhe was known. 

LET it, therefore, be remembered, that none 
can be diſciples of the Graces, but in the 
ſchool of VirTUE ; and that thoſe who wiſh to 
be LOVELY, mult learn early to be G00D, 
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Mie enim dibet toto animo a poets i in diſſelutionem 


modi, agi eaque pracipua fabule pars oft que re- 
guirit Plurimum diligenti. _ Cicero.. 


The poet ought to exert his whole ſtrength 
and ſpirit in the ſolution of his plot; which is 
the principal part of the fable, and pe the 

utmoſt 2— and care. 


O* the. three only 1 Ererens which, 
. in the compaſs: of ſo many ages, human 
wit has been able to produce, the conduct and 
conſtitution - of: the OnvssEY. ſeem, to be the 
moſt artificial and judicious. 

ARISTOTLE obſerves, . that there are two kinds 
of fables, the ſimple and the complex. A fable 
in tragic or epic poetry, is denominated ſimple, 
when the events it contains follow each other 
in a continued and unbroken tenour, without a 
RECoGNITION or diſcovery, and without a PE- 
RIPETIE or unexpected change of fortune, A 
fable is called complex, when it contains both a 
diſcovery and a peripetie. And this great critic, 
whoſe knowledge of human nature was con- 
ſummate, determines, that fables of the latter 
ſpecies far excel thoſe of the former, becauſe 
| x they 


113 
they more deeply intereſt and more irreſiſtibly 
move the reader, by adding ſurprize and aſtoniſh- 
ment to every other paſſion which they excite, 

THe philoſopher, agreeably to this obſervation, 
prefers the Epirus of SoPHoCLEs, and the IpH1= 
GENIA in Tauris and ALCEsTEs of EURIPIDES, to 
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the Ajax, PHILOCTETES, and MEDEA of the 
ſame writers, and to the PROMETHEus of Ech 


LUS: becauſe theſe laſt are all uncomplicated fables; 
that is, the. evils and misfortunes: that befal the 


perſonages repreſented in theſe dramas; are un- 


changeably continued from the beginning to the 
end of each piece. For the ſame reaſons, the 


ATHALIAH of Racine, and the MRO Hs of 


Marr zr and VoLTAIRE, are beyond compariſon 
the moſt affecting ſtories that have been handled by 


any modern tragic writer : the diſcoveries, | that 


Joas is the king of Iſrae], and that Eotsrus 


is the ſon of MRO PR, who had juſt ordered him 
to be murdered, are ſo unexpected, but yet ſo ptos 
bable, that they may juſtly be efteemed very great 

efforts of judgment and genius, and contribute to a 
place theſe two poems at the head of dramatic CE 


compoſitions. 
Tux fable of the 8 W canal 


and containing a diſcovery and a change in the 


fortune of its hero, is upon this ſingle conſider- 
ation, excluſive of its other beauties, if we follow 


- 
= + 
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the principles of ARIsTO TIE, much ſuperior 
to the fables of the IL IAD and the ENEID, which 
are both ſimple and unadorned with a peripetie or 
recognition. The naked ſtory of this poem, 
ſtript of all its ornaments, and of the very names 
of the characters, is exhibited by ARISTOTLE in 
the following paſſage, which is almoſt literally 
W | 

* A MAN is for ere years abſent from his 
< home; Neptune continually watches and perſe- 
< cutes him; his retinue being deftroyed, he re- 
* mains alone: but while his eſtate is waſting by 
oe the ſuitors of his wife, and bis ſon's life is plot · 
“ ted againſt, he himſelf ſuddenly arrives after 
many ſtorms at ſea, diſeovers himſelf to ſome of 
& his friends, falls on the ſuitors, eſtabliſhes him- 
e ſelf in fafety, and deſtroys his enemies. This 
& is what is eſſential to the at the epiſodet 
< make up the reſt. 

- From theſe obſervations on the nature of the 
fable of the Oprsszy in general, we may pro- 
ceed to conſider it more minutely. The two 

chief parts of every epic fable are its INVTRIGUE 

or PLoT, and its Sol u rio or UNRAVELLING: 
The intrigue is formed by a complication of 

different intereſts, which keep the mind of the 
reader in a pleaſing ſuſpence, and fill him with 
anxious wiſhes to ſee the obſtacles that oppoſe 
the deſigns of the hero ly removed. The 
ſolution | 
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ſolution conſiſts in removing theſe difficulties, 
in ſatisfying the curioſity of the reader by the 
completion of the intended action, and in leav- 
ing his mind in perfect repoſe, without expectati- 
on of any farther event. Both of theſe ſhould 
ariſe naturally and eaſily out of the very eſſence 
and ſubject of the poem itſelf, ſhould not be 
deduced from circumſtances foreign and extrin- 
ſical, ſhould be at the ſame time probable yu 
wonderful. 

Tux anger of Neptune, who reſented the 
puniſhment which UT vssEs had inflicted on bis 
ſon Polypheme, induces him to prevent the retura 
ol the hero to Ithaca, by driving bim from coun- 
try to country by violent tempeſts ; and from 
this indignation of Neptune is formed the intrigue 
of the Opyssty in the firſt part of the poem; 
that is, in plain proſe, „what more natural 
and uſual obſtacle do they encounter who 
take long voyages, than the violence of winds 
“and ſtorms?” The plot of the ſecond part of 
the poem is founded on circumftances equally 
probable and natural; on the unavoidable effects 
of the long abſence of a maſter, whoſe return 
was deſpaired of, the inſolence of his ſervants, the 
dangers to which his wife and his ſon were 
expoſed, the ruin of his eſtate, and the diſorder 1 
his kingdom. 


Tus 
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Tux addrefs and art of Home in the gradual 
ſolution of this plot, by the moſt probable and eaſy 
expedients, are equally worthy our admiration and 
applauſe. UL sss is driven by a tempeſt to the 
ifland of the Phæacians, where he is generouſly and 
hoſpitably received. During a banquet which 
Alcinous the king has prepared for-him, the poet 
moſt artfully. contrives that the bard Demodocus 
ſhould ſing the deſtruction of Troy. At the reci- 
tal of his paſt labours, and at hearing the names 
of his old companions, from whom he was now ſe- 
parated, our hero could no longer contain himſelf, 
but burſt into tears and weeps bitterly. The cu- 
rioſity of Alcinous being excited by this unac- 
eountable ſorrow, he intreats UL YSsEs to diſcover 
who he is, and what he has ſuffered ; which requeſt 
furniſhes a moſt proper and probable occaſion to 
the hero to relate a long ſeries of adventures in the 
four following books, an oceaſion much more na- 
tural than that which induces Æneas to commu» 
nicate his hiſtory to Dido. By this judicious con- 
duct, Houxx taught his ſucceſſors the artful man- 
ner of entering abruptly into the midſt of the 
action; and of making the reader acquainted with 
the previous circumftances by a-narrative from the- 
here. The Phæacians, a people fond of ſtrange 
and amuſing tales, reſolved to fit out a ſhip for 
the diſtreſſed hero, as a reward for the onter- 

5 tainment 
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tainment he has given them.. When he arrives in 

Ithaca, his abſence, his age, and his travels, ren- 
der him totally unknown to all but his faithful 
dog Argus: he then puts on a diſguiſe, that 
he may be the better enabled to ſurprize and to 
puniſh the riotous ſuitors, and to re-eſtabliſh the 
tranquillity of his kingdom. The reader thinks 
that ULvssEs is frequently on the point of being 
diſcovered, particularly when he engages in the 
ſhooting-match with the ſuitors, and when he 
enters into converſation with Penelope in the 
nineteenth book, and perſonates a fictitious cha- 
racter; but he is ſtill judiciouſly diſappointed, and 
the ſuſpence is kept up as long as poſſible. And 
at laſt when his nurſe EuxicTEA diſcovers him by 
the ſcar in his thigh, it is a circumſtance ſo ſimple 
and ſo natural, that notwithſtanding Ar1sToTLE 
places theſe recognitions, by Sons and Tokens, 
below thoſe that are effected by RS Aso, as in 
the Oedipus and Iphigenia; yet ought it ever to 
be remembered, that Homer was the original 
from whom this ſtriking method of unravelling a 
fable, by a diſcovery and a peripetie, was mani- 
feſtly borrowed. The doubts and fears of Pene- 

lope left ULyssEs was not in reality her huſband, 
and the tenderneſs and endearments that enſye 
upon her conviction that he is; render the ſurpriae 
and ſatis faction of the rœader compleat, ' || 
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. . Upon! the whole, the Opyssty is a poem that 


lively, and natural pictures of civil and domeſtic 


life, the trueſt repreſentation of the manners and 


ouſtoms of antiquity, and the juſteſt pattern of a 
legitimate EyoPEE: and is, therefore, peculiarly 
uſeful to: thoſe, who are animated by the noble 
ambition of adorning humanity * UNS or by 


writing well. 


d 


\ 


"Nuns. Ba \ SATURDAY, Auguſt 25, 1753- 


<8 Hl Tolle periculum, 
Jen cage ls front natura remotis. Hon. 


But take the danger and the ſhame away, 


. N 1. nature deen upon her prey. 
, By FRA wi Te 


To the 6 | 


44 { & aa: 
— * 
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'T has been \ obfrrved;/ 1 think, bp Sir WII- 
IAM TEzMrIz, and after him by almoſt 
very other writer, that England affords a greater 


* ph 


| variety of characters than the reſt of the world. 
Ro; + 


exhibitotbs nei lefivae of morality, the:moſ en- 
tertaining variety of ſcenes and events, the moſt 


1 


3 
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This is aſcribed to the liberty prevailing mtg 
us, which gives every man the privilege of being 
wiſe or fooliſh his own way, and preferves him 


from the neceflity of HF or the n | 
| imitation. 


THAT the position itſelf is ann J am not 
completely ſatisfied. To be nearly acquainted 


with the people of different countries can happen 
to very few; and in life, as in every thing. elſe 
beheld at a diftance, there appears an even uni- 


formity : the petty diſcriminations which di- 
verſify the natural character, are not diſcoverable 
but by a cloſe inſpection; we, therefore, ſind 
them moſt at home, becauſe there: we have moſt 
opportunities of - remarking them. Much leſs 
am I convinced, that this peculiat diverſification, 


if it be real, is the conſequence of peculiat 


liberty; for where is the government to be found 
that ſuperintends individuals with ſo much vigi- 
lance, as not to leave their private conduct with« 
out reſtraint ? Can it enter into a reaſonable mind 


to imagine: that men of every other nation are not 


equally maſters of their own time or houſes 
with ourſelves, and equally. at liberty to be patſi- 
monious or profuſe, frolic or ſullen, abſtinent or 


luxurious? Liberty is certainly neeeſſary to the 
full play of predominant humours; but ſach 


liberty is to o found alike r the eng 
| Cs. 


J 
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of the many or the few, in monarchies or in 
commonwealths, | 

How readily the predominant paſſion ſnatches 
an interval of liberty, and how faſt it expands 
itſelf, when the weight of reſtraint is taken away, 
I had lately an opportunity to diſcover, : as | 
took a journey into the country in a ſtage coach 
which, as every journey is a kind of adven- 
ture, may be very properly related to you, though 
I can diſplay no ſuch extraordinary aſſembly 


as CERVANTES has ee at Don Ee . 


inn. 

In a ſtage - coach the LEE are for the moſt 
part wholly unknown to one another, and without 
expectation of ever meeting again when their jour- 
ney is at an end;; one ſhould, therefore, imagine, 
that it was of little importance to any of them, 


him. Vet ſo it is, that as all think themſelves ſe- 
cure from detection, all aſſume that character of 
which they are moſt deſirous, and on no occaſion 
is the general ambition of * nn more appa- 
rently indulged. 
O the day of our ene in the twilight of 
ag; 1 aſcended the vehicle with three 
men and two women, my fellow-travellers, It 
was eaſy to obſerve the affected elevation of mien 


with which every one entered, and the ſuper- | 
Cilious civility with which they paid their compli- 
ments 


what conjectures the reſt ſhould form concerning 


ments to each other. When the firſt ceremony 
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was diſpatched, we ſat ſilent for a long time, all 
employed in collecting importance into our faces, 
and endeavouring to ſtrike reverence and ſubmiſ- 
ſion into our companions. 

IT is always obſervable that ſilence propagates 
itſelf, and that the longer talk has been ſuſpended 
the more difficult it is to find any thing to ſay. 
We began now to wiſh for converſation; but no 
one ſeemed inclined to deſcend from his dignity, 
or firſt propoſe a topic of diſcourſe. At laſt a cor- 
pulent gentleman, who had equipped himſelf for 
this expedition with a ſcarlet ſurtout and a large 
hat with a broad Jace, drew out his watch, looked 


on it in ſilence, and then held it dangling at his 
finger. This was, I ſuppoſe, underſtood by all 


the company as an invitation to aſk the time of the 
day, but nobody appeared to heed his overture ; 
and his defire to be talking ſo far overcame his re- 
ſentment, that he let us know of his own accord 
that it was paſt five, and that in two hours we 
mould be at breakfaſt. 

His condeſcenſion was thrown away; we 
continued all obdurate ; the ladies held up. their 
heads; I amuſed myſelf with watching their 
behaviour; and of the other two, one ſeemed to 
employ himſelf in counting the trees as we drove 
by them, the other drew his hat over his eyes 
and counterfeited a ſlumber, The man of be- 

Vo 1. III. G nevyolence, 
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nevolence, to ſhew that he was not depreſſed by our 
neglet, hummed a tune and beat time upon his 
ſnuff- box. | ch; 
Tuvos univerſally diſpleaſed with one another, 
and not much delighted with ourſelves, 'we came 
at laſt to the little i inn appointed for our repaſt; 

and all began at once to recompenſe themſelves 
for the conſtraint of filence, by innumerable 
queſtions and orders to the people that attended 
us. At laſt, what every one had called for was 
got, or declared impoſſible to be got at that 
time, and we were perſuaded' to fit round the 
ſame table; when the gentleman in the red 
ſurtout looked again upon his watch, told us 
that we had half an hour to ſpare, but he was ſorry 
to fee ſo little merriment among us; that all 
fellow-travellers were for. the time upon the 
level, and that it was always his way to make 
himſelf one of the company. I remember,” 
ſays he, „it was on juſt ſuch a morning as this, 
that I and my lord Mumble and the duke of 
Tenterden were out upon a ramble : we called 
de at a little houſe as it might be this; and 
my landlady, I warrant you, not ſuſpeCting to 
« whom ſhe was talking, was fo jocular and 
e facetious, and made ſo many merry anſwers to 
< our queſtions, that we were all ready to burſt 
"Gl with laughter. At laſt the good woman hap- 


ya pening to overhear me * the duke = 
a well 


* 
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« call him by his title, was ſo ſurpriſed and con- 
« founded, that we could ſcarcely get a word 
« from her; and the duke never met me from 
e that day to this, but he talks of the little 
“ houſe, and quarrels with me for terrifying the 
« Jandlady.” | 

He had ſcarcely time to congrataiets himſelf on 
the veneration which this narrative muſt have pro- 
cured him from the company, when one of the 
ladies having reached out for a plate on a diſtant 
part of the table, began to remark the inconve- 
<< niences of travelling, and the difficulty which 
they who never ſat at home without a great 
e number of attendants found in performing for 
c themſelves ſuch offices as the road required; but 
ee that people of quality often travelled in diſguiſe, 
« and might be generally known from the vulgar 
« by their condeſcenſion to poor inn-keepers, and 
« the allowance which they made for any defect 
« in their entertainment; that for her part, while 
e people were civil and meant well, it was never 
«© her cuſtom to find fault, for one was not to ex- 
<< pect upon a journey all that ee at one's 
* own houſe . 

A GENERAL emulation ſeemed now to be 
excited, One of the men, who had hitherto ſaid 
nothing, called for the laſt news-paper; and 
having peruſed it a while with deep penſiveneſs, 

G 2 N 
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It is impoſlible,” ſays he, for any man to 
<c gueſs how to act with regard to the ſtocks: 


& laſt week it was the general opinion that they 


« would fall; and I ſold out twenty thouſand 
4 pounds in onder to a purchaſe : they have now 


<c riſen unexpectedly; and Imake no doubt but at 


** my return to London I ſhall riſk thirty thouſand 
<c pounds among them again.“ | 

A vod man, who bad hitherto diſtinguiſhed 
Himſelf only by the vivacity of his looks, and a fre- 
quent diverſion of his eyes from one object to ano- 
ther, upon this cloſed his ſnuff-box, and told us, 


that “ he had a hundred times talked with the 


« chancellor and the judges on the ſubject of the 


4 ſtocks; that for his part he did not pretend to 


„ be well acquainted with the principles on 
« which they were eſtabliſhed, but had always 
<< heard them reckoned pernicious to trade, uncer- 
cc tain in their produce, and unſolid in their foun- 
c dation; and that he had been adviſed by three 
4 Judges, his moſt intimate friends, never to ven- 
e ture his money in the funds, but to put it out 
4 upon land- ſecurity, till he could light upon an 
4 eftate in his own country.“ 

Ir might be expected, that upon theſe glimple 
of latent dignity, we ſhould all have began to 
Jook round us with veneration; and have be- 
Haved like the princes of romance, when the en- 


chantment that diſguiſes. them is diſſolved, and 
they 


rag 
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they diſcover the dignity of each other: yet is 
happened that none of theſe hints made much, 
impreflion on the company; every one Was 
apparently ſuſpeted of endeavouring to impoſe: 
falſe appearances upon the reſt ; all continued 
their haughtineſs in hopes to enforce their 
claims; and all grew every hour more ſullen, 
becauſe they found their repreſentations of them- 
ſelves without effect. 

Tuus we travelled on four days with malevo- 
lence perpetually increaſing, and without any 
endeavour but to outvie each other in ſupercili- 
ouſneſs and neglet; and when any two of us. 
could ſeparate ourſelves for a moment, we vented. 
our indignation at the ſaucineſs of the reſt; 

At length the journey was at an end; and time 
and chance, that ſtrip off all diſguiſes, have diſ- 
coyered, that the intimate of lords and dukes is- 
a nobleman's butler, who has furniſhed a ſhop. 
with the money he has ſayed; the man whor 
deals ſo largely in the funds, is a clerk. of a 
broker in Change- alley; the lady who ſo care». 
fully concealed her quality, keeps a cook-ſhop 
behind the Exchange; and the young man, who 
is ſo happy in the friendſhip of the judges, en- 
groſſes and tranſcribes for bread in a garret of the 
Temple. Of one of the women only I could 
make no diſadvantageous detection, becauſe ſhe 
bad aſſumed no character, but accommodated 


8 3 herſelf 
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herſelf to the ſcene before her, without any 
ſtruggle for diſtinction or ſuperiority. 


I covLD not forbear to reflect on the folly of 


practiſing a fraud, which, as the event ſhewed, 
had been already practiſed too often to ſucceed, 
and by the ſucceſs of which no advantage could 
have been obtained; of aſſuming a character, 
which was to end with the day ; and of claiming 
upon falſe pretences honours which muſt periſh 
with the breath that paid them. 

But, Mr. ADVENTURER, let not thoſe who 
laugh at me and my companions, think this 
folly confined to a ſtage coach. Every man in 
the journey of life takes the ſame advantage of the 
ignorance of his fellow-travellers, diſguiſes him- 


ſelf in counterfeited merit, and hears thoſe praiſes 


with complacency which his conſcience re- 
proaches him for accepting. Every man deceives 
himſelf, while he thinks he is deceiving others; 
and forgets that the time is at hand when every 
illuſion | ſhall ceaſe, when fictitious excellence 
ſhall be torn away, and ALL muft be ſhown to 
ALL in their real eftate. 

e ] am, SIR, : 


Your humble ſervant, 


VIAT OR. 


Nuns, 


— 12 ä 


x. 
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Nous. 85. TuespaAY, Auguſt 28, 1753. | 


Qui cupit optatam curſu contingere metam, 
Multa tulit fecitgue Pr, (+561 Hos, 


The youth, who hopes th” Olympic _ to 
ain, 
All by muſt try, and every toil ſuſtain. 


Francis. 


T is obſerved by Back; that 2 3 
I „ makes a full man, en a ready 
e man, and writing an exact man.“ | 

As Bacon attained to degrees of baowinige 
ſcarcely ever reached by any other man, the 
Hrections which he gives for ſtudy have certainly 
a juſt claim to our regard; for who can teach 
an art with fo great authority, as he that has: 
practiſed it with undiſputed ſucceſs ? 

Unper the protection of ſo great a name, I 
ſhall, therefore, venture to inculcate to my iu- 


genious contemporaries, the neceſſity of reading, 


the fitneſs of conſulting other underſtandings than 
their own, and of conſidering the ſentiments and 
opinions of thoſe who, however neglected in the 
preſent age, had in their own times, and many 
of them a long time afterwards, ſuch. reputation 


| for knowledge and acuteneſs, as will ſcarcely: 


ever be attained by thoſe that.deſpiſe them. 
G 4 AN. 
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AN opinion has of late been, I know not how; 
propagated among us, that libraries are filled 
only with uſeleſs lumber; that men of parts 
ſtand in need of no affiſtance ; and that to ſpend 
life in poring upon books, is only to imbibe 
prejudices, to obſtruct and embarraſs the powers 
of nature, to cultivate memory at the expence of 
judgment, and to bury reaſon under a chaos. of 
indigeſted learning. 

SUCH is the talk of many who think them- 
ſelves wiſe, and of ſome who are thought wiſe 
by others; of whom part probably believe their 
own tenets, and part may be juſtly ſuſpected of 
endeavouring to ſhelter their ignorance in mul- 
titudes, and of wiſhing to deſtroy that reputation 
which they have no hopes to ſhare. It will, I 
believe, be found invariably true, that learning 
was never decried. by, any learned man; and 
what credit can be given to thoſe, who venture to 
eundemn that which they do not know? | 

Ix reaſon has the power aſcribed to it by its 
advocates, if ſo much is to. be diſcovered by 
attention and meditation, it is hard to believe, 
that ſo many millions, equally participating of 
the bounties of nature with ourſelves, have been 
for ages upon ages meditating in vain: if the 
wits of the preſent time expect the regard of po- 
ſterity,” which will then inherit the reaſon which 
is now thought ſuperior to inſtruction, ſurely, 

| they 
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they may allow themſelves to be inſtructed by the 
reaſon of former generations, When, therefore, 
an author declares, that he has been able to 
learn nothing from the writings of his predeceſ - 
ſors, and ſuch a declaration has been lately made, 
nothing but a degree of arrogance unpardonable 
in the greateſt human underſtanding, can hinder 
him from perceiving that he is raiſing prejudices 
againſt his own performance; for with what 
hopes of ſucceſs can he attempt that in which 
oreater abilities have hitherto miſcarried ? or 
with what peculiar force does he ſuppoſe himſelf 
invigorated, that difficulties hitherto invincible 
ſhould give way before him ? 

Or thoſe whom ProvIDENCE has qualified 
to make. any additions to human knowledge, the 
number is extremely ſmall; and what can 'be 
added by each ſingle mind, even of this ſuperior 
claſs, is very little : the greateſt part of mankind 
muſt owe all their knowledge, and all muſt owe 
far the larger part of it, to the information of 
others, To underſtand the works of celebrated 
authors, to comprehend their ſyſtems, and retain 
their reaſonings, is a taſk more than equal to 
common intellects; and he is by no means to be 
accounted uſeleſs or idle, who has ſtored his 
mind with acquired knowledge, and can detail 
it occaſionally to others who have leſs: leiſure or 
weaker abilities, 


8 5 Pkksius. 
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Pe ERsius has juſtly obſerved, that knowledge 
is nothing to him who is not known dy others to 
poſſeſs it: to the ſcholar himſelf. it is nothing 


with reſpe& either to honour or advantage, for 


the world cannot reward thoſe qualities which are 
concealed from it; with reſpect to others it is 
nothing, becauſe it affords no help to ignorance or 


| Fror. 


I is with juſtice, therefore, that in an accom- 
pliſhed character, HoRace unites juſt ſentiments 
with the power of expreſling them; and he that 
has once accumulated learning, is next to conſi- 
der, how he ſhall moſt widely diffuſe / and moſt. 
agreeably impart it, 

- A READY man is made by converſation, He 
that buries himſelf among his manuſcripts “ be- 
„ ſprent,” as Pops expreſſes it, ©* with learned 
« duſt,” and wears out his days and nights | in per- 
petual reſearch and ſolitary meditation, is too apt 


to loſe in his elocution what he adds to his wiſ- 


dom ; and when he comes into the world, to appear 


overloaded with his own notions, like a man armed 


with weapons which he cannot wield, He has no 
facility of inculcating his ſpeculations, of adapt- 
ing himſelf to the various degrees of intellect 


which the accidents of converſation will prefent; 


but will talk to moſt unintelligibly, and to all 
unpleaſantly. 


I WAS 


J.... Ma. es 


2 


a 2 


SI 


% 
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I was once preſent at the lectures of a profound 
philoſopher, a man really ſkilled in the ſcience 
which he profeſſed, who having occaſion to ex- 


plain the terms opAcuu and PELLUCIDUM,, told 


us, after ſome heſitation, that OPACUM was, as one 


might ſay, OPAKE, and that PELLUCIDUM ſigni- 


fied PELLUCID. Such was the dexterity with 


which this learned reader facilitated to his audi- 
tors the intricacies; of ſcience; and fo true is it, 
that a man may know what he cannot teach. 


BoERHAAVE complains, that the writers who 


have treated of chemiſtry before him, are uſeleſs to 
the greater part of ſtudents, becauſe they pre- 


ſuppoſe their readers to have ſuch degrees of ſkill. 


as are not often to be found. Into the ſame error 
are all men apt to fall, who have familiarized any; 
ſubject to themſelves in ſolitude: they diſcourſe, 
as it they thought every other man had been em- 
ployed in the ſame inquiries; and expect that ſhort- 


hints and obſcure illuſions will produce in others, 
the ſame train of ideas wich te excite in 


themſelves... : | een 

Non is this the only inconvenience which the 
man of. ſtudy ſuffers from a recluſe life. When 
he meets with an opinion that pleaſes him, he 
catches it: up with eagerneſs; looks only, after: 
ſuch arguments as tend to his confirmation; or: 
ſpares himſelf the trouble of diſcuſſion, and 
adopts it with very little proof; indulges it long. 
| G6 without 
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without ſuſpicion, and in time unites it to the 
peneral body of his knowledge, and treaſures it 
up among inconteſtible truths: but when he 
comes into the world among men who, arguing 
upon diſſimilar principles, have been led to 
different concluſions, and being placed in various 
fituations, view the ſame object on many ſides; 
he finds his darling poſition attacked, and himſelf 
in no condition to defend it: having thought 
always in one train, he is in the ſtate of a man 
who having fenced always with the ſame maſter, 
is perplexed and amazed by a new poſture of his 
antagoniſt; he is entangled in unexpected dif- 
ficulties, he is haraſſed by ſudden objections, 
he is unprovided with ſolutions or replies, his 
ſurprize impedes his natural powers of reaſoning, 


bis thoughts are ſcattered and confounded, and he 


gratifies the pride of airy elne with : an eaſy 
victory. 

IT is difficult to imagine, with what obſti= 
nacy truths which one mind perceives almoſt 
by intuition, will be rejected by another; and 


how many artifices muſt be practiſed, to pro- 
cure admiſſion for the moſt evident propoſitions 
Into underſtandings. frighted by their novelty, or 


hardened againſt them by accidental prejudice; 


it can ſcarcely be conceived, how frequently, in 
theſe extemporaneous controverſies, the dull will 
be ** and the acute Abſurd; how often ſtupi- 


* 
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dity will elude the force of argument, by invol- 
ving itſelf in its own gloom; and miſtaken inge= 


nuity will weave artful fallacies, which reaſon can 
ſcarcely find means to diſentangle. 


In theſe encounters the leatning of the elend 
uſually fails him: nothing but long habit and fre- 
quent experiments e an confer the power of chang- 


ing a poſition into various forms, preſenting it in 


different points of view, connecting it with known 
and granted truths, fortifying it with intelligible 
arguments, and illuſtrating it by apt ſimilitudes; 
and he, therefore, that has collected his knowledge 
in ſolitude, muſt learn its Newer by mixing 
with mankind, | 

Bur while the various opportunities of con- 
Wlan invite us to try every mode of argu- 
ment, and every art of recommending our ſen- 
timents, we are frequently betrayed to the uſe of 
ſuch as are not in themſelves ſtrictly defenſible: 
a man heated in talk, and eager of victory, 


N 0 


takes advantage of the miſtakes or ignorance of 


his adverſary, lays hold of conceſſions to which he 
knows he has no right, and urges proofs likely 


to prevail on his opponent, though he knows 


himſelf that they have no force: thus the ſeverity 
of reaſon is relaxed, many topics are accumu- 


lated, but without juſt arrangement or diſtine-" 


tion; we learn to ſatisfy ourſelves. with ſuch 
ratioeination as ſilences others; and ſeldom recal 
| Pat 
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to a cloſe examination, that diſcourſe which 
has gratified our vanity with victory and aps 
plauſe. 

Som caution, ieee uſed, leſt copia 
ouſneſs and facility be made leſs valuable by inac- 
curacy and confuſion. To fix the thoughts by 
writing, and ſubject. them to frequent examinati- 
ons and reviews, is the beſt.method of.enabling the 
mind to detect its own ſophiſms, and keep it on 
guard againſt the fallacies which it. practiſes on 
others: in converſation we naturally diffuſe our 
thoughts, and in writing we contract them; me- 
thod is the excellence of writing, and unconſtraint. 
the grace of converſation. 

- Top read, write, and converſe in- = due propor- 
tions, is, therefore, the buſineſs of a man of 
letters. For all theſe there is not often equzl 
opportunity; excellence, therefore, is not often 
attainable; and moſt men fail in one or other 
of the ends propoſed, and are full without rea- 
dineſs, or ready without exactneſs. Some defi- 
ciency muſt be forgiven all, becauſe all are men; 
and more muſt be allowed to paſs uncenſured in the 
greater part of the world, becauſe none can 
confer upon himſelf abilities, and few have the 
choice of ſituations proper for the improvement of 
thoſe which nature has beſtowed: it is, how- 
. reaſonable, to have PERFECTION in our 


e 
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eye; that we may al ways advance towards it, 
though we know it never can be reached. 
'Þ 


— 
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Nums. 86. SATURDAY, September 1, 1753. 


Concubitu prohibere vago.—: Hon. 


| The e wiſh of lawleſs love ſuppreſs. 
| FRANCIS, 


To the ApvE NTURER. 


| 2 indulge that reſtleſs impatience, which 
| every man feels to relate incidents by 
which the. paſſions have been greatly affected, 
and communicate ideas that have been forcibly 
impreſſed, I have given you ſome account of my 
life, which, without farther apology or introdue- 
tion, may, perhaps, be favourably received in an 
ADVENTURER, ; mat! 

Mr mother died when I was very young; and 
my father, who was a naval commander, and 
had, therefore, no opportunity to ſuperintend 
my conduct, placed me at a grammar ſchool], 
and afterwards removed me to the univerſity. 
At 


= 
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At ſchool the number of boys was ſo great, that to 
regulate our morals was impoſlible; and at the 
univerſity eveff my learning contributed to the dif. 
ſoluteneſs, of my manners. As I was an only 
child, my father had always allowed me more mo- 
ney than I knew how to lay out, otherwiſe than in 
the gratification of my vices: I had ſometimes, 
indeed, been reſtrained by a general ſenſe of right 
and wrong; but I now oppoſed the remonſtrances 
of conſcience by the cavils of ſophiſtry ; and hay- 
ing learned of ſome celebrated philoſophers, as 
well ancient as modern, to prove that nothing 
is good but pleaſure, I became a rake upon 
principle. 

My father died in the ſame year with queen 
Anne, a few months before I became of age, and 
left me a very conſiderable fortune in the funds, 
I immediately quitted the univerſity and came 
to London, which I conſidered as the great mart 
of pleaſure; and as I could afford to deal largely, 

I wiſely determined not to endanger my capital. I 
projected a ſchenie of life that was moſt agree- 
able to my temper, which was rather ſedate 
than volatile, and regulated my expences with 
the ceconomy of a philoſopher, I found that my 
favourite appetites might be gratified with greater 
convenience and leſs ſcandal, in proportion as 
my life was more private: inſtead, therefore, of 


8 myſelf with a family, I took the 
FX firſt 
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firſt floor of a houſe which was let into lodgings, 
hired one ſervant, and kept a brace of geldings at 
a livery ſable, I conſtantly frequented the thea- 
tres, and found my principles confirmed by almoſk 
every. piece that was repreſented, particularly 
my reſolution never to marry. In comedy, in- 
deed, the action terminated in marriage; but 
it was generally the marriage of a rake, who 
gave up his liberty with reluctance, as the only 
expedient to recover a fortune; and the huſband 
and wife of the drama were wretches whoſe 
example juſtified this reluctance, and appeared 
to be exhibited for no other purpoſe than to 
warn mankind, that whatever may be greſumed by 
thoſe whom indigenee has made deſperate, to marry 
is to forfeit the 1 n er and N of 
life. : 

In this courſe I had nnd twenty years, 
without having impaired my conſtitution, leſ. 
ſened my fortune, or incumbered myſelf with 
an illegitimate offspring; when a girl about 
eighteen, juſt arrived from the country, was 
hired as a chambermaid by the perſon who kept 
the houſe in which I lodged : the native beauty of 
health and ſimplicity in this young creature, 
had ſuch an effect upon my imagination, that 

I practiſed my art to gs bey and at N 
nn. * 4 


| rout 
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I FouND it convenient for her to continue in the 
houſe, and, therefore, made no propoſal of remov- 
ing her into lodgings; but after a few months ſhe 
found herſelf with child, a diſeovery which inter- 
rupted the indolence of my ſenſuality, and made 
me repent my indifcretion : however, as I would 
not incur my own cenſure by ingratitude or inhu- 
manity, I provided her a lodging and attendants, 
and ſhe was at length delivered of a daughter. The 
child I regarded as a new incumbrance; for tho 
I did not conſider myfelf as under parental or con- 
Jjugal obligations, yet I could not think myſelf at 
| liberty wholly to abandon either the mother or the 
infant. To the mother, indeed, I had ſtil] ſome 
degree of inclination 3 though ] ſhould have been 
heartily content never to have ſeen her again, if I 
could at once have been freed from any farther 
trouble about her; but as ſomething was to be 
done, I was willing to keep her within my reach, 
at leaſt till ſhe could be ſubſervient to my pleaſure 
no longer: the child, however, I would have 
ſent away; but ſhe intreated me to let her ſuckle 
it, with an importunity which I could not reſiſt, 
After much thinking, I placed her in a little 
ſhop in the ſuburbs, : which I furniſhed, at the 
expence of about twenty pounds, with chand- 
lery ware, commodities of which ſhe had ſome 
knowledge, as her father was a petty ſhopkeeper 
| | 175 in 
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in the country: ſhe reported that her huſband had 
been killed in an engagement at ſea, and that his 
pay, which ſhe had been impowered to receive by 
his will, had purchaſed her ſtock, I now thought, 
I had diſcharged every obligation, as I had enabled, 
her to ſubſiſt, at leaſt as well as ſhe could have 
done by her labour in the ſtation in which I found. 
her; and as often as I had an inclination to ſee 
her, I ſent for her toa bagnio. > 

Bur theſe interviews did not produce the plage 
ſure which I expected: her affection for me was 
too tender and delicate; ſhe often wept in ſpight 
of all her efforts againſt it; and could not forbear 
telling me ſtories of her little girl with the fond 
prolixity of a mother, when I wiſhed to regard her 
only as a miſtreſs. Theſe incidents at once 
touched me with compunRion, and quenched the 
appetite which I had intended to gratify : my viſits, 
therefore, became leſs frequent; but ſhe never ſent 
after me when I was abſent, nor reproached me, 
otherwiſe than by tears of tenderneſs when ſhe ſaw: 
me again. 

AFTER the firſt year I wholly neglected a; ; 
and having heard nothing of her during the 
winter, I went to ſpend the ſummer in the coun- 
try. When I returned, I was prompted rather 
by curioſity than -defire to make ſome inquiry: 
after her; and ſoon learnt that ſhe had died 

ſome 
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the firſt claſs. Juſt as I came up, a girl ſtepped 
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ſome months before of the ſmall- pox, that the 
goods had been ſeized for rent, and the child taken 
by the pariſh. At this account, ſo ſudden and un- 
expected, I was ſenfibly touched; and at firſt con- 
ceived a deſign to reſcue the child from the hands 
of a pariſh nurſe, and make ſome little proviſion, 
for it when it ſhould be grown up: but this was 
delayed from day to day, ſuch.was the ſupineneſs 
of my diſpoſition, till the event was remembered 
with leſs and lefs ſenſibility ; and at length I con- 
gratulated myſelf upon my deliverance from an 
engagement which I had always conſidered as re- 
ſembling in ſome degree the ſhackles of matri» 
mony. I reſolved to incur the ſame embarraſſment 
no more, and contented myſelf with trolling from 
one proſtitute to another, of whom I had feen 
many generations.. periſh; and the new faces 
which I once ſought among the maſks in the pit, 
J found with lefs trouble at Cuper's, Vauxhall, 


Ranelagh, and innumerable other places of public 


entertainment, which have appeared during the laſt 
* years of my liſe. 

Artw weeks ago I celebrated my ſixtieth 
birth · day with ſome friends at a tavern; and as [ 
was returning to my lodgings, I ſaw a hackney 


coach ſtop at the door of a houſe which I knew to 


be of ill repute, though it was private and of 


out 
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out of it, who appeared, by the imperfect glimpſe 
I caught of her as ſhe paſſed, to be very young, and 
extremely beautiful. As I was warm with wine, 
J followed her in without heſitation, and was de- 
lighted to find her equally charming upon a nearer 
view. I detained the coach, and propoſed that we 
ſhould go to Haddock's: ſhe heſitated with ſome 
appearance of unwillingneſs and confuſion, but at 
length conſented : ſhe ſoon became more free, and 
I was not leſs pleaſed with her converſation than 
her perſon : 1 obſerved that ſhe had a ſoftneſs. and 
modeſty in her manner, which is quickly worn off 
by habitual proſtitution, 

We had drank a bottle of French wine, and 
were preparing to go to bed, when, to my un- 
ſpeakable confuſion and aſtoniſhment, I diſco- 
vered a mark by which I knew her to be my 
child: for I remembered, that the poor girl, 
whom I ſo cruelly ſeduced and neglected, had 
once told me with tears in her eyes, that ſhe had 
imprinted the two letters of my name under her 
little Nancy's left breaſt, which, perhaps, 
would be the only memorial ſhe would ever have 
of a father. I was inſtantly ſtruck with a ſenſe 
of guilt with which I had not been familiar, 

and, therefore, felt all its force. The poor 
wretch, whom I was about to hire for the gratifi- 
. cation of a brutal appetite, perceived my dif- 
order 1 
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order with ſurpriſe and concern : ſhe enquired with 


an officious ſolicitude, what ſudden illneſs had 
ſeized me; ſhe took my hand, preſſed it, and 


looked eagerly in my face, ſtill inquiſitive what 


could be done to relieve me. I remained ſome time 
torpid: but was ſoon rouzed by the reflection, 


that I was receiving the careſſes of my child, 


whom I had abandoned to the loweſt infamy, to be 
the ſlave of drunkenneſs and luſt, and whom I had 


led to the brink of inceſt. I ſuddenly ſtarted up; 


firſt held her at a diſtance; then catching her in 
my arms, ſtrove to ſpeak, but burſt into tears. I 
| ſaw that ſhe was confounded and terrified ; and as 
ſoon as I could recover my ſpeech, I put an end 
to her doubts by revealing the ſecret, - 


Ir is impoſlible to expreſs the effect it had 


upon her: ſhe ſtood motionleſs a few minutes; 
then claſped her hands together, and looked up in 
an agony, which not to have ſeen is not to con- 
ceive. The tears at length ſtarted from her eyes; 
me recollected herſelf,” called me father, threw 
herſelf upon her knees, embracing mine, and 
plunging a new dagger in my heart, by aſking my 


blieſſing. 
Wx fat up together the remainder of the night, 


Which el ſpent in liſtening to a ſtory that I may 


perhaps, hereafter communicate; and the next 


day I took lodgings for her about fix miles from 
| town. 
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town. T viſit her every day with emotions to 
which my heart has till now been a ſtranger, 
and which are every day more frequent and 
more ſtrong, I propoſed to retire with her into 
ſome remote part of the country, and to atone for 
the paſt by the future: but, alas! of the fu- 
ture a few years only can remain; and of the 
paſt not a moment can return. What atone- 
ment can 1 make to thoſe, upon whoſe daughters 
I have contributed to perpetuate that calamity, 
from which by miracle I have reſcued my own ! 
How can I bear the reflection, that though for my 
own child I had hitherto expreſſed leſs kind- 
neſs than brutes for their young; yet, perhaps, 
every other whom I either hired or ſeduced to 
proſtitution, had been gazed at in the ardor of 
parental affection, till tears have ſtarted to the 
eye; had been catched to the boſom with tranſ- 
port, in the prattling ſimplicity of infancy; had 
been watched in ſickneſs with anxiety that ſuſ- 
pended ſleep; had been fed by the toil of induſ- 
trious poverty, and reared to maturity with; hope 
and fear. What a monſter is he, by whom theſe 
fears are verified, and this hope deceived! And 
yet, ſo dreadful is the force of habitual guilt, 
I ſometimes regret the reſtraint which is come 
upon me; I wiſh to ſink again into the ſlumber 
from which I have been rouzed, and to repeat 
the crimes which I abhor, My heart is this mo- 
5 ment 
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ment burſting for utterance: but I want words, 
—_—_— | 
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Nuns. 87. TuzsDar, September 4,1753. 


Tracundior oft paul; minùs aptus acutis 


Naribas horum hominum ; rideri poſſit, eo quid 
Ruftitids tonſo toga defluit, & malt laxus 
In pede calceus hæret : ar ingenium ingens 


8 Inculto latet hoc ſub wo IO "” 7 ROW; 


Your friend! is paſſionate ; perhaps unfit 
For the briſk petulance of modern wit : 


| His hair ill cut, his robe that aukward flows, 
Or his large ſhoes, to —— | 
The man, — | 


But underneath this rough uncouth diſguiſe, 


A ies of cktenieve knowledge lies. 
| | Francis. 


a 


7 


H E R E are many 3 which 
though they are comparatively trivial, and 
may be acquired by ſmall abilities, are yet of 
great importance in our common intercourſe with 
men. Of this kind is that general courteſy, 


Which is called Goon Bax; a name, by 
: which, 


» 
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which, as an artificial excellence, it is at once 


characteriſed and recommended. | 1 
Goo Breeding, as it is generally employed 
in the gratification of vanity, a paſſion almoſt 
univerſally. predominant, is more highly prized 
by the, majority than-any other; and he who 
wants it, though he may be preſerved from 
contempt by inconteſtible ſuperiority either. of 


virtue or of parts, will yet be regarded with 


malevolence, and avoided as an * with 
whom it is dangerous to combat. 

Is ſome. inſtances, indeed, the enmity. of others 
cannot be avoided without the participation of 
guilt; but then it is the enmity of thoſe, with 
whom neither virtue nor wiſdom can deſire to 


aſſociate: and good breeding may generally be 


practiſed upon more eaſy. and more honourable 
terms, than acquieſcence in the detraction of 
malice or the adulation of ſeryility, the obſcenity 
of a letcher or the blaſphemy of an infidel, Diſ- 
agreeable truths may be ſuppreſſed; and when 
| they can be ſuppreſſed without guilt, they can- 

not innocently be uttered ;z the boaſt of vanity 
may be ſuffered without ſevere reprehenſion, and 


the prattle of abſurdity may. be heard without 
expreſhons of contempt. 


IT happens, indeed, ſomewhat unfortunately, 


that the practice of good breeding, however 


neceſſary, is obſtructed by the poſſeſſion of more 


Vo L, III. H | valuable 


” „ 
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valuable talents; and that great integrity, de- 
licacy, ſenſibility, and ſpirit, exalted genius, 
and extenſive learning, frequently -render men 
ill-bred. | 
\'PETRARCH * that his admirable friend 
and cotemporary, DAN TR ALIOHERI, one of 
the moſt exalted and original geniuſes! that ever 
appeared, being ' baniſhed his country, and hav- 
'Ing retired to the court of a (prince which was 
then the ſanctuary of the unfertunate, was held 
at firſt in great eſteem; but became daily leſs ac- 
ceptable to his patron, by the feverity of his man- 
ners and the freedom of his ſpeech. There were 
at the ſame court, many players and buffoons, 
gameſters and debauchees, one of whom, diſ- 
tinguiſhed by his impudence, ribaldry, and ob- 
ſcenity, was greatly careſſed by the reſt ; which 
the prince ſuſpecting DAN TE not to be pleaſed 
with, ordered the man to be brought before him, 
-atid having highly extolled him, turned to 
Dau rx, and ſaid, “I wonder that this perſon, 
« who is by ſome deemed a fool, and by others 
„ a madman, ſhould” yet be ſo generally pleaſ- 
„ ing, and ſo generally beloved; when you, 
c who are celebrated for wiſdom, are yet heard 
c without pleaſure, and commended without 
ee friendſhip.” Vo would'cenſe to wonder, 
replied DAN TE, if you conſidered, that a 
% conformity of character is the ſource of 
; _«6ifrjendfifip.” 


£ 
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« friendſhjp.” This. ſarcaſm, which had, all. the 
force of truth, and all- the keenneſs of wit, os 
intolerable; and DAN N dene 
graced and baniſhed. u W 
© Bur ihy ig, anGrer, though zye jndignatign 
which produced it was founded on virtue, DaxrR 
probably gratiſied his own Vanity, as much 38 
he mortified that of others: it Was the petulant 
reproach; of reſentment and pride, Which, is al- 
ways retorted with rage; and not the ſtill voice 
of REAs0N, which is heard with complacency 
and reverence: if DaNnTE intended reformation, 
his anſwer was not wiſe; if he, did not. intend 
reformation, his anſwer was, not, good. 
Gzear delicacy, ſenſibility, and penetration, 
do not leſs obſtruẽt the practice. of good breeding 
than integrity. . Perſons. thus, qualified, not. 427 
diſcover proportionably more faults and failings 
in the characters which they examine, but are 
more diſguſted with the faults and failings which 
they diſcover ; the common topics of converſation 
are too trivial to engage their attention; the va- 
rious turns of fortune that have lately, h, appened 
at a game at Whiſt, the hiſtory of a — en Tun- 
bridge or Bath, a deſcription of lady Fanny's 
Jewels and lady Kitty's vapours, the journals of 
a horſe-race or a cock-match, and diſquiſitiong 
on the game act or the ſcarcity, of partridges, are 
ſubjects upon which men of delicate taſte do not 
always chuſe to declaim, and on which they 
01 « Ha cannot 
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cannot patiently hear the declamation of others, 
But they mould remember, that their impatience 
is the impotetice of feaſon and the prevalence of 
vanity; that if they ſit filent and reſerved, 
wrapped up in the contemplation of their own 
dignity,” they will in their turn be deſpiſed and 
Hated" by thoſe whom' they hate and deſpiſe; and 
with better reaſon, for perverted power ought to 
de more odious than debility. To hear with 
patience, and to anſwer with civility, ſeems to 
comprehend all the good breed ing of conver- 
ſation; and in proportion as this is eafy, ſlence 
and mitten tien are without excuſee.. 
Hz, who does not practice good breeding, 
will not find himſelf” conſidered as the object of 
good breeding by others. There is, however, 
a. ſpecies of ruſticity, which it is not leſs abſurd 
than injurious” to treat with contempt: this 
ſpecies of ill- breeding is become almoſt pro- 
verbially the characteriſtie of a ſcholar; nor 
ſhould it be expected, "Wat he who i is deeply 
attentive to an abſtruſe ſcience, or who em- 
ploys any of the three great faculties of the ſoul, 
the memory, the imagination, or the judgment, 
in the cloſe purſuit of their ſeveral objects, 
ſhould have ftudied punctilios of form and cere- 
mony, and be equally able to' ſhine at a route 
and in the ſchools. That the bow of a chrono- 
Joger, and the compliment of an aſtronomer, 


ſhould be — uncouth, cannot be 
JOE, & 44 | Wougt 
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thought ſtrange to thoſe, who duly conſider the 
narrowneſs of ous faculties, - and the impoffibiliey 
of attaininq univetſal excellence. 

EQUALLY excuſable, ſor the ſame. reaſons, 
are that bſence of mind, and that forgetfulneſs 
of place and perſon, to which-ſcholars are ſo 

frequently ſubject, When Lewis XIV. was 
one day lamenting the death of an old comedian 
whom he highly extolled, „Ves,“ © replied 
BoiLEAvU, in the preſence of madam Matwri- 
xox, he performed tolerably well in the deſ>- 
« picable pieces of SCARRON, which are now: 
« deſervedly forgotten even in | the provinces.” A 
As every condition of life, and every turn of 
mind, has ſome peculiar temptation and pro- 
penſity to evil, let not the man of uprightneſs 
and honeſty be moroſe and ſurly in his practice of 
virtue; let not him, whoſe delicacy and pene- 
tration difcern with diſguſt thoſe imperfections 
in others from which he himſelf is not free, in- 
dulge perpetual pee viſhneſs and diſcontent; 3 nor | 
let learning and knowledge | be pleaded, as an ex- 
cuſe for not condefcending to the common offices. ,_ 
and duties of civil life : for as no man ſhould | be 
WELL-BRED, "at the expence of "bis VinTus; 
ho man ſhould practice virtue, ſo as to deter 
others from IMITATION. ature 
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Num g Saruxoar, e, 8, 1753 


—— e ; 
Sola ſibi; 3 ER gg ee oidetiy 
3 gr nc) VIC. 


i — She ſeems * 


To wander in her ſleep, thro? ways unknown, 
Guileleſe and dark, — I Davpen, 


NEwrToN, whoſe power of inveſtigat- 

ing nature few will deny to have been 
ſyperior to their own, confeſſes, that he cannot 
account for gravity, the firſt principle of his 
 titem, as a property communicable to matter; 
or conceive the phenomena ſuppoſed to be the 
effects of ſuch a principle, to be otherwiſe pro- 
duced, than -by the immediate and perpetual 
influence of the ALMIGHTY : and, perhaps, 
thoſe who molt attentively conſider the phe- 
nomena of the moral and natural world, will 
be moſf inclined to admit the ageney 1 inviſible | 
beings. 4 

In dreams, the mind appears S be wholly 
 piſfive 3 ; for dreams are ſo far from being the, 
effect of a voluntary effort, that we neither 
know of what we ſhall dream, nor whether we 


ſhall dream at all. 
Tre human mind does not, indeed, appear 


ta have any power equal to fiich an effect; for 
| the 
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tue ideas. conceived. in, dreams without the; inter- 
vention of ſenſible, objects, are much; mare per- 
fett and ſtrong than can be formed at other) 
times by the utmoſt effort of the moſt lively, 
imagination: and it can ſcarce, be ſuppoſed, that 
the mind is more vigorous when we fleep, than, 
when we are awake; eſpecially if it be true, as 
1 have before remarked, that “ in; ſleep the 
T power of memory. is. wholly. ſuſpended, and, 
&« the, underſtanding. is employed only about, 
& ſuch, objects, as; preſent themſelyes, without 
comparing the paſt. with; the preſent; except 
we judge of the. ſoul by a maxim, which, ſome, 
deep. philoſophers: have held concerning, horſes, 
that, when the tail is, cut off, the reſt. of | the, 
members become more ſtrong, - = 

Ix lunacy, as in dreams, ideas are congelandl 
which material objects do not excite z and which 
the force of imagination, exerted by a voluntary, 
effort, cannot form: but the mind of the lunatie, 
beſides being impreſſed with the. images of 


things that do nat fall under the , cognizance of 


his ſenſes, is prevented. from receiving corre: 
ſponding images from, thoſe that do. When the 
viſionary monarch 3 round upon his clothes 
which he has decorated with the ſpoils of his : 
bed, his mind does not conceive the ideas of rags 


and ſtraw, but of velvet, embroidery, and gold; 


and when he gazes at the bounds, of his cell, the 
4 | image 
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image impreſſed upon his mind is not that of a 
naked wall which incloſes an area of ten feet 


ſquare ; but of wainſcot, and painting, and 
tapeſtry, the bounds of a ſpacious apartment 


- adorned with magnificent ne and crowded 


with ſplendid dependants. 
Or the lunatic it is alſo univerſally true, 


that his underſtanding is perverted to evils, 


which à mere perverſion of the underſtanding 
does not neceſſarily imply; he either ſits torpid 
in deſpair, or is buſied in the contrivance or 
the execution of miſchief. But if lunacy is 
ultimately produced by mere material cauſes, it 
is difficult to ſhew, why miſery or malevolence 
ſhould always be complicated with abſurdity ; 
why madneſs ſhould not ſometimes produce in- 
ſtances of frantic and extravagant kindneſs, of 
a benevolent purpoſe formed upon erroneous 
principles and purſued by ridiculous means, and 
of an honeſt and harmleſs chearfulneſs ariſing 


From the fancied felicity of others. 


A LUNATIC is, indeed, ſometimes merry, 


: but the merry lunatic is never kind ; his ſport 


is always miſchief; and miſchief | is rather 


aggravated than atoned by wantonneſs ; his 


diſpoſition .is always evil in proportion to the 
height of his phrenzy ; and upon this occaſion 
Tt may be remarked, that. if every approach to 


madneſs is a deviation to ill, every deviation 
to 
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to ill may be conſidered as een 
madaefs, + 91011567 , b end 
Auox d other e ebe e 
lunacy, is the invincible abſurdity of opinion 
with reſpect to ſome ſingle object, while the 
mind operates with its full vigour upon every” 
other: it ſometimes happens, that when: this 
objectꝰĩs preſented to the mind, reaſon is thrown. 
quite out of her ſeat, and the perverſion of the 
underftanding for a time becomes general; but» 
ſometimes it ſtill continues to be perverted but 
in part, and the abſurdity itſelf is deſanded wii 
all the force of regular argumentation n 
A most extraordinary inſtande of this“ kind 
may now be communicated to the publie, with 
out injury toa good man, or a. row TIE 
he ſucceſsfully maintaind. 
MR. SIMON BROWN, a diferiting tendlics: of 
exemplary life and. eminent intellectual abilities; 
after having been ſome time feized with melan-' 
choly, de ſiſted from the duties of his function, 
and could not he perſuaded to join in any act of: 
worſhip either public or private. His friends: 
often urged him to account for this change in: 
his conduQ,. at which they expreſſed the utmoſt 
grief and aſtoniſhment and after much im- 
portunity he told them, that he kad; fallen 
** under the ſenſible diſpleaſure of GOD, who 
6 bad cauſed his rational ſoul gradually nun, 


H. 5 « and 
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and left him only an animal life in common 
<« with. brutes ; that it was, therefore, prophane 
for him to pray, and incongruous to be _ 
<<''ſent at the prayers of others.” 


In this opinion, however abſurd, he was in- ; 


flexible, at a time when all the powers of his 
mind ſubſiſted in their full vigour, when his con- 
_— were clear, and his reaſoning ſtrong. 
»BztnG once: importuned to ſay grace at the 
table of à ſriend, he -excuſed himſelf many 
times 3 but the requeſt being ſtill repeated, and 


* the company kept ſtanding, he diſcovered evi- 


dent tokens of diſtreſs, and after ſome irre ſolute 
gpfſturesi and heſitation, expreſſed with great fer- 
ver this >cjacglatiow: 4+ Moft merciful and al- 


„ mighty G O, let thy ſpirit, which moved 
2 upon the face of the waters when there was 


4 n light, deſcend upon me; that from this 

ec darkneſs there up: _ up a man to prove 
„Kean, , bon! 
Bor the moſt afovithing proof both. of bis 
intefleQural excellence and defect, is, A de- 
« fence af the Rez1G1ow of [Nature and the 
C CrnrnSTFHAW REvELATION; in anſwer to 
«-Tindal's Chriftianiry as old as the. Creation,” 
and hit dedication of it to the late queen. The 
book is uni verſally allowed to be the beſt which 
that cohttoverſy produced, and che nenen 
is as follows ;* 573 lu IS101362 21. 
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cc. Mapan, . ITY 

0 all the por 508 that hays 

been "tendered. to, your royal hands fince 

« your, firſt happy arrival; iu Britain, it may be 
<6 « als ſaid, what, now beſpeaks df majeſty: 8 
60 acceptance is the, chief. 

„Nor in itſelf indeed; it is a trifle. un- 
« worthy your exalted tank, and what. will 
hardly prove an, entertaining amuſement to 
one of your majeſty's deep penetration, exact 
judgment, and; ine taſte. =P 

% Bur on account of the author, who is ile 
e firſt” being of. the kind, . yet en a. 
&, name. 

„H was once a man; and of 2 little 
e name; but of no worth, as his preſent, unpa- 
© ralleled caſe makes but too manifeſt ; for. by 
<« the immediate hand of an avenging GO D, 
his very thinking ſubſtance has for. more than 
« ſeven years been continually - waſting zway, 
« till it is wholly periſhed; out of him, if it be 
„ not utterly come to nothing. None, no not 
the leaſt remembrance of its very ruins,. re- 
% mains, not the ſhadow. of an idea is leſt, nor 
„any ſenſe that, ſo much as one ſingle one, 
perfect or imperfect, whole or diminiſhed, 
ever did appear to a mind mn. Na. 
& perceived hy it. db: diets; 7 


I 1 
„ 
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Sven a preſent from ſuch a thing, however 

< worthleſs in itſelf, may not be wholly unac- 
de ceptable to your majeſty, the author being 
« ſuch as hiſtory cannot parallel : and if the 
fact, which is real and no fiction, nor wrong 
„ conceit, obtains credit, it muſt be recorded 
&« as the moſt memorable and indeed aſtoniſh- 
e ing event in the reign of GeoRGt the ſecond, 
© that a tract compoſed by ſuch a thing was 
© preſented to the illuſtrious CAKOI INE; his 
« royal confort needs not be added; fame, if 
« | am not miſinformed, will tell that with 
. pleaſure to all ſueceeding times. 
„ Ht has been informed, that your majeſty* 8. 
e piety is as genuine and eminent, as your ex- 
« cellent qualities are great and conſpicuous. 
% This can, indeed, be truly known to the 
40 great ſearcher of hearts only; Hz alone, who 
<< can look into them, can diſcern if they are 
« ſincere, and the main intention correſponds 
«© with the appearance; and your majeſty cannot 
« take it amifs, if ſuch an author hints, that 
His ſecret approbation is of infinitely greater 
ei value than the commendation of men, who may 
de eaſily miſtaken and are too * to r 
«© their ſuperiors. 

« ByT if he had been told the ta ſuch a 
44 caſe as his will certainly ſtrike your majeſty 


G with aſtoniſhment, and may raife that com- 
3 * miſeration 


- - 1 : 
eo 4 


* 
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« miſeration in your royal breaſt which he has 
« in vain endeavoured to excite in, thoſe of his 
« friends; who by the moſt unreaſonable and 
« ill- founded congeit in the world, have ima- 
« gined, that a thinking being could for ſeven 
«« years together Jive a ſtranger to its own rowers, 
« exerciſes, operations and ſtate, and to what the 
T great God has being doing in it and to it. 

Ar your majeſty, in your moſt retired .ad- 
« dreſs. to the KINGS of Kings, ſhould, think of 
« ſo ſingular a caſe, you may, perhaps, make it 
„ your devout requeſt, that the reign, of, your | 
de beloved ſovereign and conſart may be renuwn+ 
« ed to all poſterity by the recovery of a ſoul 
% now in the utmoſt ruin, the reſtoration of one 
ce utterly loſt at preſent amongſt men. | 

4 AD ſhould this caſe affect your royal breaſt, 
% you will recommed it to the piety and prayers 
« of all the truly devout, who have the honour 
to be known to your majeſty: many ſuch 
« doubtleſs there arez though courts are not 
„e uſually the places where the devout reſort, 
« or where devotion reigns. And it is not 
© improbable, that multitudes of. the pious 
„throughout the land may take a caſe to heart, 
te that under your majeſty's patronage comes 
te thus recommended, 
„ Covrp ſuch a favour as this reſtoration be 


© obtained from HEAVEN by the prayers of 
| «6 your 


> 
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& your majeſty, with what a tranſport of grati- 

&« tude would the recovered being throw himſelf 

4 at your majeſty* s feet, and adoring the Yrymes 

6c © POWER and GRACE, profeſs himſelf,” 2 
« MA DAM, 

* Vour majeſty's moſt ized 


97 . 0e and 18 ſervant” 


T5 


£ 
„ 


4 8 


T dedieation, which is no where feeble 
or abſurd, but in the places where the object of 
his 'phirenzy 1 was immediately before him, his 
friends found means to ſupprefs; wiſely con- 
ſidering, that a book, to which it ſhould be pre- 
fixed, would certainly be condemned without 
examination; for few would have required 
ſtronger evidence of its inutility, than that the 
author, by his dedication, appeared to be mad. 
The copy, however, was preſerved, and has 
been tranſcribed into the blank leaves before one 
of the books' which is now in the library of a 
friend to this undertaking, who is not lefs di- 
ſtinguiſhed by his merit than his rank, and who 
recommended it as a literary curioſity, which 
was in danger of being loſt for want of a repo- 
fitory in dr it might de preſerved, 


— 
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Precipua tamen ut in commovendd miſcrati one” 
virtus, ut quidam in hac eum e arexs omnibus ejuſdem 


operts autoribus e © Qureoray AN.” 


2 $ . 


His great excellence was in moving compaſ«) 
ſion, with reſpe& to which many give him the 
firſt place of all the Arise of e | 

To the  Apyewron 2K * 261 
S1R, AN oi) 1 | 
N in el for en "axe Wes OY 
criminating regret, the devaſtations com- 
mitted on ancient libraries, by accident and time, 
by ſuperſtition, ignorance, and gothiciſm; but 
the loſs is very far from being in all caſes equally 
irreparable, as the want of ſome kinds of books 
may be much more eaſily ſupplied than that of 
others. By the interruption that ſometimes hap- 
pens in the ſucceſſion of philoſophical opinions, 
the mind is emancipated from traditionary ſyſ- 
tems, recovers its native elaſticity which had 
been benumbed by cuſtom, begins to examine 
with freedom and freſh vigour, and to follow 
truth inſtead of authority. The loſs of writings, 
CY in which — is concerned, is 


not, 
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not, perhaps, fo great an evil to mankind, as of 
thoſe which deſcribe characters and facts. 

To be deprived of the laſt books of Livy, 
of the ſatires of Axchlochus, and the come- 
dies of MENANDER,. is a greater misfortune to 
the republic of literature, than if the logic and 
the phyfics of ARISTOTLE had never ern to 
ra. | os 

Two of your badete Mr. ane 
TURER,, of great judgment and genius, very 
juſtly thought that they ſhould adorn their 
lucubrations by publiſhing, one of them a frag- 
ment of SAPPHo,. and the other an old Grecian 
hymn to the Goddeſs HEALTH; and, indeed, 
I eonceiue it. to be a very important uſe of your 
paper, to bring into common light thoſe beauti- 
ful remains of ancient art, which by their pre- 
ſeat ſituation are deprived. of that univerſal. ad- 
miration they ſo juſtly deſerve, and are only the 
ſecret enjoyment of a. few curious readers. In 
imitation, therefore, of the examples I have juſt 
mentioned, I ſhall fend you, for the inſtruction 
and entertainment of your readers, a 2 of 
StMoNIDEs and of MAN AN ER. 15 

S1MONIDES was celebrated by the antients * 
the ſweetneſs, correctneſs, and purity of his ſtyle, 
and bis irreſiſtible ſkill. in moving the paſſions. - 
It is a ſufficient panegyric that PLATo often men- 
tions him with approbation. Dioxrsius places 

34 him 
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him among- thoſe poliſhed writers, who excel 
« in a ſmooth. volubility, and flow on, like, 
« plenteous and (perennial rivers, in a courſe of, 
c even and uninterrupted harmony,” | 1 


Ir is to this excellent critic that we are in- 
debted for the preſervation of the following paſ- 
ſage, the tenderneſs and elegance of which 
ſcarcely need be pointed out to thoſe who have 
taſte and ſenſibility. DaxaAè, being by her 
mercileſs father incloſed in a cheſt and thrown. 
into the ſea with her child, the yoo. en 
thus far to e her ans zi 
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Ww the raging wind began to roar, and 
| the waves to beat ſo violently on the cheſt as to 
threaten to overſet it; ſhe: threw her arm fondly 
around. PERESUS, and ſaid, the tears trickling 
dawn her cheeks, Ou my ſon, what ſorrows 
do I-undergo ! But thau art wrapt in a deep, 
© fſlumber; thou ſleepeſt ſoundly like a ſucking 
«child, in this joyleſs habitation, in this dark. 
and dreadful night, lighted: only by the glim- 
't merings of the moon]! Covered, with thy, 
<< purplg mantle, : thou; regardeſt not the waves, 
that daſh around. thee,. non the: whiſtling, of 
“ the winds. O thou beauteous babe ! If thou 
cc yert ſenſible ofthis: calamitys. thou wouldeſt 
6 bend thy tender Sars to my- complaints. Sleep 
% on, I beſeech thee; "Oy: <ehilt! Sleep, with 
% him, O ye billows l. and "Deep: Irvewiſe' my 
6. diftreſs 12. 

Trose who would form a "full idea of the 
delicacy of the Greek, ſhould. Attentively con- 
ſider the following happy I imitation of it, which, 
I have reaſon to believe, is not ſo extenſively 
known or ſo warmly admired as it ought. to be; 
and which, indeed, far excels the original. 

Tux poet, having pathetically painted a great 
princeſs taking leave of an affectionate huſband 
on his death-bed, and endeavouring. afterwards 
to comfort her inconfalable GIA * the 
following particular. « 
> Ry 2 1 
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. n l 1 75 
His conatrbus ocruputa, ocello s- 


Guttis lucidulis adhuc „ 

Convertit, puerum ſopore vinctum 

Dua nutrix uf fm fouebat: 

«© Dormis, inquiit, ** O miſelle, nec te 

« Vultus exanimes, filentiumgue a 

«© Per longa atria commavant, nac ullo 

« Fratrum tangeris, aut meo dolare z 

« Nec ſentis putre deſtitutus illb, 

A Dat geſtuns genibuſve brachiove, 

« Aut formans lepidam tuam loquelam, 
& Tecum mille modis ineptiebat. 

«© Tu dormis, volitantque. qui ſolebant | 

% Riſus, in roſeis tuis labellis.— 

% Dormi, parvule | nac mali dalores,.. + 

Qui matrem crucianti tur guietis 1 W 
** Rumpant: ſommia.— Quand,  quanda,. e 
TOM Relliblons oeults meis 1 ef Tarn 


The 3 * the infakbilicy of the in- 
fant and the agony of the mother; her obſerving 
that the child is unmoved with what was moſt. 
likely to affect him, the ſortows of his little 
brothers, the many mournful countenances, 
and the diſmal ſilence that reigned throughout 

the 


*— 
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the court; the circumſtances of the father playing 
with the child on his knees or in his arms, and 
teaching him to ſpeak ; are ſuch delicate maſter- 
ſtrokes of nature and parental tenderneſs, as ſhew 
the author is intimately acquainted with the hu- 
man heart, and with thofe little touches of paſſion 
that are beſt calculated to move it. The affecti- 
onate wiſh of * dormi, parvule” is plainly imi- 
tated from the fragment of mme but the 
ſudden exclamation that follows,“ when, O 
„ when, ſhall I fleep like this infant l is entirely 
the property of the author, and worthy of, though 
not excelled by, any of the ancients. It is mak- 
ing the moſt artful and the moſt ſtriking uſe of the 
lumber of the child, to aggravate and heighten 
by compariſon the reſtlefſneſs of the mother's 
ſorrow; it is the fineſt and ſtrongeſt way of ſaying, 
e my grief will never ceaſe,” that has ever been 
uſed, I think it not exaggeration to affirm, that 
in this little poem are united the pathetic of 
Eun trips and the elegance of CArolLus. 
It affords a judicious example of the manner in 
which the ancients ought to be imitated; not 
by uſing their expreſſions and epithets, which is 
the common method, but by catching a portion 
of their ſpirit, and adapting their images and 
ways of thinking to new ſubjects. The gene- 
rality of _ who ave as, aro VATELLYs 
34 | for 
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for their pattern, even the beſt of the modegn 
Latin poets of Italy, ſeem to think they have 
accompliſhed their deſign, by introducing many 
florid diminutives, ſuch as tenellula, and 
« columbula:“ but there is a purity and ſeverity 
of ſtile, a temperate and auſtere manner in Ca- 
TULLUS, which nearly reſembles that of his 
cotemporary LucRETIvUs, and is happily copied 
by the author of the poem which has produced 
theſe reflections. Whenever, therefore, we ſit 
down to compoſe, we ſhould aſk ourſelves in the 
words of Lox oN us a little altered; * How 
« would Homer or PrAro, Demosrrrnes 
« or THUCYDIDES, have expreſſed "themſelves 
on this occaſion ; allowing for the alteration 
« of our cuſtoms, and the different idioms of 
* our reſpective languages ?” This would be 
following the ancients, without tame]y treading 
in their footſteps, this, would, be making, the 
ſame glorious uſe of them that Racing, has, done 


of 1 in his PK DRA and IPHIGENIA, | 


and that Mil rox has done of the PRomeTHEUS 
of Eschvlus in the character of SATAN. 

Ir you ſhould happen not to lay aſide this 
paper among the refuſe of your correſpondence, 
as the offspring of pedantry and a blind fondneſs 
for antiquity; or rather, if your readers can en- 
dure the ſight of ſo much Greek, though eyer;ſo 
Arric; 3 1 may, perhaps, trouble you again 

75 with 
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wy Kab of time, * 95 

The ſcurk is worn away of each committed 
crime; 3 | 

No ſpeck is left of their habitual ſtains, 

. But the pure æther of, the ſoul remains. 
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OTHI NG ſooner 3 the ridiculous 


triumph of human vanity, than reading 
' thoſe paſſages of the —— writers, in which 


1 & 


0 | they 
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they ſeem deprived of that noble ſpirit mat in- 
ſpires them in other parts; and where, inſtead 
of invention and grandeur, we meet wand 
thing but flätneſs and inſipidity. d 2G 
Tg pain I have felt in obſerving a lofty 
genius thus fink beneath itſelf, has often made 
me wiſh, that theſe unworthy- ſtains eduld be 
- blotted from their Works, ae E 
1 immaculate. * 
Iv to bed * eee Full of theſe 
bench, and cloſed che evening, as I fregtently 
- do, with treading arfew ines in Vixen.” Fate 
cidentally opened that part of the ſreth book, 
where ANOHI18ES recounts to his ſeri the vatiohs 
methods of; purgation *whieh the ſqul undergoes 
in the next world, to cleagſe it from the fflth 
it has contracted by its donnection with the 
dody, and to deliver" ehe pure etherial eſſence 
from the ?vietous tincture of mortality. This 
was ſo much like my evening's ſpeculätion; that! it 
inſenſtbl y mixed and incorporated with it,” and 
vas ſoon us 1 fell r iefelf into the 
following vdream. _ 
Iren Gyfelf 6 in an inſtant in the mia of 
' a temple which Was built with all that magnifi- 
cent ſtinplieity that diſtifiguiſhes the productions 
of the uncients. At the eaſt end was raiſed an 
altar, on each ſide of which food A prieſt, who 
rr & prepiring'ts' factifice, On the altar was 


kindled 
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kindled à fire, from which aroſe the brighteſt 
fame I had ever beheld, The light which it 
diſpenſed, though ri ſtrong and clear, 
was not quivering and dazzling, but Ready and 
uniform, and diffuſed à purple radiance through 
the whole edifice; not 1 the firſt. N 
of the morning- ots 2385 
© WIIIE I. ſtood fixed in een ny at- 
tention was awakened by the blaſt of a trumpet 
. that ſhook the whole temple; but it carried a 
certain ſweetneſs in its ſound, which. mellowed 
"and tempered the natural ſhrillneſs of that in- 
ſtrument. are had e I the being 


| "of Faun — eee owl a proclamation 
to the following purpoſe: By command of 
7 86 APOLLO. and the Mosss, all who have ever 
„ made any pretenſions to fame by their 
40 writings, are enjoined. to ſacrifice upon the 
45 altar in this temple, thoſe parts of their 
.« works, which have hitherto been preſerved 
* to their infamy, that their names may 
4 deſcend ſpotleſs and unſullied to poſterity. 
„ For this purpoſe ARISTOTLE and LoN- 
« GINUS, are appointed chief. prieſts, who 
<< are to ſee that no -improper oblations are 
4 made, and no proper ones concealed; and 
4 for the more eaſy performance of this office, 


20 Oy are allowed. to chuſe as their aſſiſtants 
— whomſoever 
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« whomfſoever they ſhall think worthy ef the 
« function.“ 

As ſoow as this proclaination was made, 
] turned my eyes with inexpreſſible delight to- 


wards the two prieſts; but was ſoon robbed of 
the pleaſure of looking at chem by a crowd of 

people running up to offer their ſervice, - Theſe | 
I found to be a groupe of French critics ;: but 


their offers were rejected by both prieſts with 
the utmoſt indignation, and their whole works 
were thrown on the altar, and reduced to aſhes 
in an inſtant. The two prieſts then looked 
round, and choſe, with a few ethers, Horace 
and QUINTEBIAan from among the Romans, 


and AppisoN- from the Englith, as their Prin- | 


* aſſiſtants. 

The firſt: who came forward with his affering, 
by the loftineſs of his demeanor was :ſoon iſ» 
covered to be Homes, He approached the 
altar with great majeſty, and delivered to Lon- 
GIN us thoſe parts of his Oprss zv, which have 


been cenfured-as improbable fictions, and the ri - 
_ diculous narratives of old age. Loncanus was 
preparing for the ſacrifice, but obſerving that 


ARISTOTLE did not ſeem willing to aſſiſt him in 
the office, he returned them to the venerable old 
bard with great deference, ſaying, that they 


<« were indeed the tales of old ape, but it was 
© the old age of Homsr.” | 
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VIũCII appeared next, and approached the 
altar with a modeſt dignity in his gait and 
countenance ' peculiar to himſelf; and to the 
. ſurpriſe of all committed his whole EN RID to 
the flames. But if was immediately reſcued by 
two Romans, whom I found to be Tucca and 
 Varivs, who ran with precipitation to the 
altar, delivered the poem from deſtruction, and 
carried off the author between them, repeating 
that glorious boaſt of about forty lines at che 
beginning of the third ie : 


| a via t; qua me quoque po ſſim 
Tollere humo, victorgue virum volitare per ora, 
Primus ego in patriam mecum, &c. 


_ AFTER him moſt of the Greek and Roman 
- authors proceeded to the altar, and ſurrendered 
with great modeſty and humility the moſt faulty 
part of their works. Once circumſtance was 
obſervable, that the ſacrifice always increaſed 
in proportion as the author had ventured to de- 
viate from a Judicious imitation of HomER. 
The latter Roman authors, who ſeemed- almoſt 
to have loſt ſight of him, made ſo large offer- 
ings, that ſome of their works, which were 
before very voluminous, ſhrunk into the com- 
paſs of a primer | 


Ir 
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Ir gave me the higheſt ſatisfaction to ſee 
Philoser h thus cleared from erroneous prin- 
ciples, HisToRY purged of falſehood, PoE TR 
of fuſtian, and nothing left in Each but GENI1Us, 
Sense, and TRUTH, 

I MARKED with particular attention the 
ſeveral offerings of the moſt eminent Engliſh 
writers. CHAUCER gave up his obſcenity, 
and then delivered his works to DRY DEN, to 
clear them from the rubbiſh that encumbered 
them. Dyer executed his taſk with great 


| addreſs, and, as ADppison ſays of Vircirt 


in his Georgics, e toſſed about his dung with 
« an air of gracefulneſs:” he not only repair- 
ed the injuries of time, but threw in a thou» 
ſand new graces, He then advanced towards the 


altar himſelf, and delivered up a large pacquet, 


which contained many plays, and ſome poems, 
The pacquet had a label affixed to it, which bore 
this inſcription, ** To Poverty.“ 

SHAKESPEARE Carried to the altar a long 
ſtring of puns, marked The Tafte of the 
“Age, a ſmall parcel of bombaſt, and a pretty 
large bundle of incorrectneſs. Notwithſtanding 
the ingenuous air with which he made this of- 
fering, ſome officiates at the altar accuſed him 


of concealing certain pieces, and mentioned. the . 


London Prodigal, Sir Thomas Cromwell, The 
Yorkſhire Tragedy, &c. The poet replied, 
12 | « that 
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that as thoſe pieces were unworthy to be pre- 

«© ſerved, he ſhould ſee them conſumed to aſhes 

« with great pleaſure ; but that he was wholly 

« innocent of their original.” The two chief 

prieſts interpoſed in this diſpute, and diſmiſſed 

the poet with many compliments; LoxeINus 
obſerving, that the pieces in queſtion could not 
poſfibly be his, for that the failings of SHare- 
SPEARE were like thoſe of Houga,, < whole ge- 
& nius, whenever it ſubſided, might be compared 
& to the ebbing of the ocean, which left a mark 
« ypon its ſhores, to ſhew to what a height it 
« was. ſometimes carried.” ARISTOTLE con- 
curred. in this opinion, and added, that although 
«< SHAKESPEARE was quite ignorant of that ex- 
« a& conomy of the ſtage, which is ſo re- 
6c markable in the Greek writers, yet the meer 

4“ ſtrength of his genius had in many points 
<« carried him infinitely beyond them.” 

MIL rom gave up a few errors in his Pak a- 
Diss Lost, and the facrifice was attended 
with great deceney by Appison. Orwar 
and Rows threw their comedies upon the altar, 

and BaA uon and FLETCHER. the two. laſt 

acts of many of their pieces. They were fol- 
lowed by Tom Duzrey, ETREREOBZ, Wr- 

_ CHERLEY)y and ſeveral other dramatic writers, 

ho- made ſuch, large contributions, that they 
ſet ele! in a blaze. ; 


Anon 
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AMONG: theſe I was ſurpriſed to ſee an au- 
thor with much politeneſs in his behaviour, 
and ſpirit. in his countenance, tottering under 
an unwieldly burden. As he approached I diſ- 
covered him to be Sik JohN V ANBRUGH, and 
could not but ſmile, when, on his committing 
his heavy load to the flames, it proved to be 
« His ſkill in Architecture.“ 


Pops advanced towards ADDISON.,. and deli⸗ 


vered with great humility thoſe lines written ex- 


preſsly againſt him, ſo remarkable for their ex- 
celleyce and their cruelty, zegeating this couplet 


«© Curſt be the verſe, how well ſoe'e er it flow, 7 
« That tends to make one worthy man my foe,” 


Tum: i ingenuous critic inſiſted. on his taking 
them again: “ for,” ſaid he, my aſſociates 
„ at the altar, particularly HoRace, would 
«© never permit à line of fo excellent a ſatiriſt 
« to be conſumed. The many compliments 
“paid me in other. parts of your works, am- 
„ ply compenſate for. this ſlight indignity. 
And be aſſured, that no little-pique or miſ- 
underſtanding ſhall ever make me a foe to 
„genius.“ Porz bowed in ſome confuſion, 
and promifed ta. ſubſtitute a fictitious name at 
leaſt, which was all that was left in his power. 
He then l. after having made a ſacrifice 

1 3 of 
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of a little pacquet of Antitheſes, and ſome parts 
of his Tranſlation of Homer. 

DvuxiNG the courſe of theſe oblations, I was 
charmed with the candour, decency, and judge- 
ment, with which all the prieſts diſcharged their 
different functions. They behaved with ſuch 
dignity, that it reminded me of thoſe ages, when 
the offices of king and prieſt centered in the 
ſame perſon, Whenever any of the affiftants 
were at a loſs in any particular circumſtances, 
they applied to ARISTOTLE, who ſettled the 
whole buſineſs in afl inftant. 

Bur the reflections which this pleaſing ſcene 
produced, were ſoon interrupted by a tumul- 
tuous noiſe at the gate of the temple ; when 
| ſuddenly a rude illiterate multitude ruſhed in, 

led by Tin p AL, MorGan, Crus, and Bo- 

IINGC BROKER. The chiefs, whoſe counte- 
nances were impreſſed with rage which art 
could not conceal, forced their way to the al- 
tar, and amidſt the joyful acclamations of their 
followers threw a large volume into the fire. 
But the triumph was ſhort, and joy and accla- 
mation gave way to ſilence and aftoniſhment : 
the volume lay unhurt in the midſt of the fire, 
and, as the flames played innocently about it, 
J could diſcover written in letters of gold, the 
words, THE BIBLE. At that inſtant my 
ears were raviſhed with the found of more than 

mortal 
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mortal muſic accompanying a hymn ſung by 


inviſible beings, of which I well remember the 
following verſes : 


« THE words of the LORD are pure words: 


„even as the ſilver, which in the earth is tried, 


« and purified ſeven times in the fire. 
« MoRE to be deſired are they than gold; 


« yea, than much fine gold: ſweeter alſo than 
« honey, and the honey-comb.” 


TE united melody of inſtruments and 
voices, which formed a concert ſo exquiſite, 
that, as MiL rox ſays, * it might create a ſoul, 
« under the ribs of death,” threw me into. 


ſuch extalies, that I was awakened by their 
violence, | 


& 


I am, SIR 
Your humble ſervant, 


.CRITO. 
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' Nuws. 91. Tuxspav, September 18, 1 1753, 


——Fatto Plus et feleratus eedem. 2 ts ge ns 


| Thus was the father pious to a crime.” 
ADDISON, 


F is contended by thoſe- who reje@ CHrr- 
STIANITY, that if revelation had been ne- 
ceffary as a rule of life to mankind, it would have 


been univerſal ; and they are, upon this principle, 


compelled to ar that only to be a rule of life, 


| which 5; is univerſally known. 


Bor no rule of life is univerſally known, ex- 


cept the dictates of conſcience. With refpe& to 


particular actions, opinion determines whether 
they are good or ill; and conſcience approves 
or diſapproves, in conſequence of this determina- 


tion, whether it be in favour of truth or falſe- 


hood. Nor can the errors of conſcience be al- 
ways imputed to a criminal neglect of inquiry: 
thoſe, by whom a ſyſtem of moral truths was 
diſeovered through the gloom of paganiſm, have 
been conſidered as prodigies, and regarded by 
ſucceſſive ages with aſtoniſhment and admira- 
tion; and that which immortaliſed one among 
many millions, can ſcarce be thought poſſible to 
all. Men do not uſually ſbut their eyes againſt 


their immediate intereſt, however they may be 
1 thought 


ö 
. 
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thought to wink againſt their duty; and fo little 


does either appear to be diſcoverable by the light 


of nature, that where the Divine PRES CRI. 
'T10N has either been with-held or corrupted; 


ſuperſtition has rendered piety cruel; and errot 
has armed virtue againſt herſelf; miſery has 
been cultivated by theſe who have not incurred 
guilt ;. and though all men had been innocent, 
they might ſtill have been wretched. 

In the reign of YAMoDIN the Magnificent, 
the kingdom of Golconda: was depopulated by a 
peſtilence; and after every other attempt to 


propitiate the gods had failed, it was believed, 


according to the ſuperſtition of the country, 
that they required the unden wo a Wein e of 
royal blood. 

IT happened that at this time there was no 
virgin of the royal blood, but Tamira the 
daughter of YAMODIN, whom he had betrothed 
to one of the princes of his court, intending that 
he ſhould ſucceed-to the throne ; for TAM ob 
bad no ſony. and he was not willing that his 
empire ſhould deſcend to a woman. | 
LAMopix conſidered. himſelf not leſs Fe | 
father of his people, than of TAumA; and, 
therefore, with whatever reluctance, determined 
to redeem. the life of the public, with that of the 


Individual, He proftrated himſelf in the temple, 
| and invoked his principal idol as the fountain of 


18 1 5 life: 
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life : 4 from thee,” ſaid he, . I have derived 

* my being, and the life which I have propa- 

©« gated is thine: when I am about to reſtore 

« it, let me remember with gratitude, that 1 
_ © polleſſed. it by thy bounty; and let thy mercy 

« accept it as a ranſom for my people.” 

OnDxrs were given for the ſacrifice on the 
next day, and TAMIRA was permitted to diſ- 
poſe of the interval as ſhe pleafed. She received 
the intimation of her father's pleaſure without 
much ſurprize ; becauſe, as ſhe knew the cuſtom 
of her country, ſhe ſcarce hoped that the de- 

mand of her life would have been delayed fo 
long: the fortified herſelf againſt the terrors of 
death, by anticipating the honours that would 
be paid to her memory; and had juſt triumphed 
over the deſire of life, when, upon perceiviug 
her lover enter the apartment, ſhe loſt her forti- 
tude in a moment and burſt into tears. 

Wren they were atone, after his eyes had, 
like her's, overflowed with filent forrow, he took 
| her hand, and with a look of inexpreſſible anxiety 

and tenderneſs told her, that one expedient was 
yet left, by which her life might be preferved ; 
that he had bribed a prieſt to his intereſt, by 
whom the ceremonies of marriage might be im- 
mediately performed; that on the morrow, as 
ſhe would be no longer a virgin, the propitiation 
of the gods _ not be effected by her death; 
| and 
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and that her father, though for political pur- 
poſes he might appear to be diſpleaſed, would 
yet ſecretly rejoice at an event, which, without 
his concurrence, had delivered him from the 
dreadful obligation of ſacrifcing an only child, 
through whom he hoped to. tranſmit dominion to 
his poſterity. | | 

To this propoſal Tamira, whoſe attachment 
to life was now ftrengthened by love, and in 
whoſe boſom the regret of precluded pleaſure had 
ſucceeded to the hope of glory, at length con- 
ſented; but ſhe conſented with all the timidity, 
reluctance, and confukon, which are produced 
by a conſciouſneſs of guilt z and the prince him- 
ſelf introduced the man, who was to accompliſh. 
the purpoſe both of his ambition and his love, 
with apparent tremor and hefitation. 

On the morrow, when the prieſt ſtood ready 
at the altar to receive the victim, and the king, 
commanded his daughter to be brought forth, 
the prince produced her as his wife. Y AMODIN- 
ſtood ſome moments in ſuſpence; and then diſ- 
miffing the aſſembly, retired to his palace. After 
having remained about two hours in private, be 
ſent for the prince. The gods,” ſaid he, 
10 though they continue the peſtilenee, have 
« yet in mercy reſcued- my people from the op- 
6 preſſion of a tyrant, who appears to conſider 
« the life of millions as nothing in competition 

| #7 pp 


« with 
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with the indulgence of his luſt, his avarice, 
„ or his ambition.” VAMonim then com- 
manded him to be put to death, and the Fans 
was executed the ſame hour, - 
__-TAMIRA now repented in unutrerable diſtreſs 
of: a crime, by which the pleaſures not only of 
poſſeſſion but hope were precluded ; her attach- 
ment to life was broken, by the very means 
which ſhe had taken to preſerve ie; and as an 
atonement for the forfeit of her viepinity, the 
determined to ſubmit te that law of marriage, 
from which as -+-prineeſs only ſhe was enempted, 
and to throw herſelf on the pile by which the 
body of her huſband was to be conſumed. To 
this her father conſented u their aſhes were ſcat- 
tered to the winds, and * names nne 
bidden to be ropeatem. | 
Ir by theſe events it is eee char — 
diſcerned no law which would have juftified the 
preſervation of his daughter; and if it is abſurd 
to ſuppoſe his integrity to be viciaus, becauſe 
he had leſs power and opportunity to obtain 
| knowledge than PLaTo; it will follow, that, 
dy whatever rule the oblation of human ſacriſice 
may be condemned, the conduc of LAMoOobin 
which would have produced ſuch ſacriſee was 
morally right, and that of the prinee which pro- 
vented it was morally; wrong; that the conſent 
of Tann * marriage was vicious, and 


ht 


n „ | that 
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conſoience condetans, is .alwayy-ill.;, for the en. 
propoſod by the prince, was private gain by pab- 


that her ſuicide was heroic virtue, though in her 
marriage ſhe cone urred with a general law of na- 
ture, and, hy her death oppaſedit: for moral right 
and wrong are terms that are wholly relative to tho 
agent by whom, the action is performed, and not 
to che action itfelf. confidered ubſtradte diy; for 
abſtractedly t can be right or wrong only in 
a natural ſenſe. Itappears; therofore, that Rar. 
LATION is nac ſſany to. the eſabdiſhment eren af 
natural religion, and that! it ie more ration al 
to ſuppaſo . Nb 


at all. 


Ir mays e by pre pee ane 


conſcience.as a guide. af life, ſince. in theſe. inflan« 
dees it appears dot bo. coingide with the Naving 


Law, but to oppoſe it:; to condemn that Whiek is 
enjgined,. and approve that which is Samen 
but to this quaſtien the anſwer is ay, | 
Tus end which, .conſgience approves Fr 
ways. good, though: fe ſametimes miſtakes the 
means: the end which XY AMQDIN- propoſed, 


was deliverance. from à peſtilence; but be did 


not nor could know, that this end was not te be 
obtained by human ſacrifice: and the end which - 


lic loſs. By. conſcience, then, all men ate re- 


ſtrained from, intentions! ul, and directed in their 
choice of the end though not of the means: it 


infallibly 
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their eyes againft it, dead they ſee * 
ſtumble to whom it has been denied. 
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infallibly directs us to avoid guilt, but is not 
intended to ſecure us from error; it is not, there- 
fore, either uſeleſs as a law to ourſelves, nor yet 
fufficient to regulate our conduct with reſpec to 


others; it may fting with remorſe, but it cannot 


chear us with hope. It is by RxvLArrox alone, 
that virtue and hap pineſs are connected : byRe- 


_ VELATION, © we are led into all truth ;” conſci- 


ence is directed to effect its purpoſe, and repentance 


zs encouraged by the hope of pardon. If this ſun 
is riſen upon our hemiſphere, let us not conſider it 


only as the object of fpeculation and inquiry; let 
us rejoice in its influence, and walk by its light; 


regarding rather with contempt than indignation, 


thoſe who are only folticitous to diſcover, why its 
radiance is not farther diffuſed ; and wilfully ſhut 


IT is not neceſſary to inquire, what would be 
determined at the Gx EAT 'TriBunaAL, concern< 
ing a heathen who had in every inſtance obeyed 


the dictates of conſcience, however erroneous ; 


becauſe it will readily be granted, that no ſuch 
moral perfection was ever found among men: 
but it is eaſy to afcertain the fate of thoſe, **who 
« jove darknefs rather than light, becauſe their 
4 deeds are evil; whe violate the law that has 


been written W the 15 and We- that 
a - which 
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which has been offered them from anove; who 
though their ſins are as ſcarlet, cavil at the terms 
on which they might be white as ſnow ; and 
though their iniquities have been multiplied with- 
out number, revile the hand that would blot them 
from the REGISTER of HEAVEN. 


. — - 
5 „ v 
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Cum tabulis animum cenſoris fumet honefli, © 
; Hog, 


Bold be the critic, zealous to his truſt, 
Like the firm judge inexorably juſt. 


To the ADVENTURER. - 
SIR, : 


N the papers of. criticiſm which you have 
given to the public, I have remarked a ſpirit of 
candor and love of truth, equally remote from 
digotry and captiouſnefs ; a juſt diſtrihution of 
praiſe amongſt the ancients and the moderns; a . 
ſober deference to reputation long eſtabliſhed, 
without a blind adoration of antiquity; and a 
willingneſs to favour later performances, without 
a light or puerile fondnefs for novelty, ' 
I sHALL, therefore, venture to lay before 
you, ſuch vbſervations as have rifen to my mind 
8 in 
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in the conſideration of Vigeir's paſtorals, with. 
out any inquiry how far my fentiments deviate 
from eſtabliſhed rules or common opinions. 
_ Is we ſurvey the ten paſtorals in a general 
view, it will be found that VikGIL can derive 
from them very little claim to the praiſe of an in- 
ventor. To ſearch into the antiquity of this kind 
of poetry, is not my prefent purpoſe ; that it has 
long ſubſiſted in the eaſt, the Sacred WrrTINGs 
ſufficiently inform us; and we may conjecture, 
with great enn that it was ſometimes the 
devotion, and ſometimes the entertainment of the | 
firſt generations of mankind. TuROcRTrus 
united elegance with ſimplicity; and taught his 
ſhepherds to ſing with ſo much eaſe and harmony, 
that his countrymen deſpairing to excel, forbore to 

imitate him ; and the Greeks, however vain 
or ambitious, left him in quiet poſſeſſion of the 


garlands which the woad-pywpbs had beſtowed 
upon him. 
VIII, however, taking advantage of ano- 


ther. language, ventured to copy or to rival tbe 
Sich Bap: he has written with greater 


ip of diction, and elevation of ſenti- 


ment: but as che magnifcence of bis per- 
formances was more, the ſimplieity was leſs; 
and, perhaps, where he excells THROCRIxus, 


he ſometimes obtzins his ſuperiority by deviat- 
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ing from“ che paſtoral character, and nn 
what THEOCRITUS never attempted. 

Var, though I would: willingly pay to Tann 8 
CRITUS the honour: which is always due to an 
original aathor, I am far from intending; to depre- 
ciate VI R OIL; af whom Hon Acx juſtly declares, 
that the rural muſes have appropriated to him 
their elega nes and ſweetneis, and who, as he 
copied TyrocraTus in his defign, has: reſembled 
him likewiſe in his, ſunceſa; for, if we: except 
CALPH uutua, an obſcure: author of the: lower 
ages, I knaw not that a finglo paſtoral was writ- 
ten after him by any poet, till the n 
literature! orien ot 7 

Bur werk his general merit has Wee 
ſally aclen e ladgad, i am ſar from thinking all the: 
produGipns of, his tural Thalia egually excellent: 
there, ie, indeed, in all his paſtorals! »>firain- of 
verſifi cation which it is vain; to ſeeh in any other! 
poet; hut if we except the finſt and the tenth, they 
ſtem eee r enn 
abjections. 10 Iv! | 

Tur e though * Bond Aber de 
great charge againſt it, which I am afraid eaw 
never bo refuted, might, | think; have periſhed, - 
without any diminution of the praiſe of ite 
author; for I know not that it contains one al- 


N or eee or one 
pallage 


1 
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| paſſage that ſtrikes the anne tbe 


paſſions. a W 
- Tas third contains a comets! PAS two 
| ſhepherds, begun with a quarrel of which ſome 
| particulars might well-be ſpared, carried on with 
ſprightlineſs and elegance, and terminated- at 
laſt in a reconciliation: but, furely, whether 
the invectives with which they attack each other 
be true or falſe, they are too much degraded from 
the dignity of paſtoral innocence: and inſtead 
af rejoicing that they are both victorious, I ſhould 
not have em i * n _ both: 
defeated. | 
Tus poem ol ini is, indeed, 1 
kind: it is filled with images at once ſplendid and 
pleaſing, and is elevated with grandeur of language 
worthy of the firſt of Roman poets ; but 1 am not 
able to reconcile myſelf to the diſproportion, be- 
tween the performance and the occaſion that pro- 
duced it: that the golden age ſhould return becauſe 
PoLL1o had a ſon, appears ſo wild a fiction, that 
I am ready to ſuſpect the poet of having written, 
for ſome other purpoſe, what he took this opportu- 
nity of producing to the public. | 
Tu fifth contains a celebration of Daphnis, 
which has ſtood to all ſucceeding ages as the 
model of paſtoral elegies. To deny. praiſe to 
nes: which ſo ny thouſands. have 
laboured 


* 
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Jaboured to imitate, would be to judge with too 
little deference for the opinion of mankind : yet 
whoever ſhall read it with impartiality, will find 
that moſt of the images are of the mythological _ 
kind, and, therefore, eaſily invented; and that there 
are few ſentiments of rational praiſe or natural 
lamentation. 

In the Silenus he again riſes to the dignity of 
philoſophic ſentiments and heroic poetry. The 
| addreſs to Varus is eminently beautiful: but 
ſince the compliment paid to GALLus fixes the 
tranſaction to his own time, the fiction of Silenus 
ſeems injudicious; nor has any ſufficient reaſon yet 
been found, to juſtify his choice of thoſe os 
that make the ſubject of the ſong. 

Tas ſeventh exhibits another conteſt of the. 
tuneful ſhepherds : and, ſurely, it is not without 
ſome reproach to his inventive power, that of ten 
paſtorals VirG1L has written two upon the ſame 
plan. One of the ſhepherds now gains an ac- 
knowledged victory, but without any apparent 
ſuperiority ; and the reader, when he ſees theprize | 
adjudged, is not able to diſcover how it was 
deſerved. 

Or the eighth paſtoral, ſo lietle i is progeny FR 
work of 'VirG1L,' that he has no claim to other 
praiſe or blame than that of a tranſlator. 

Or the ninth, it is ſcarce poſſible to diſcover 
the deſign or tendency : it is ſaid, I know not 


upon 
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upon what authority, to have been compoſed from 
fregments'of other poems; and except. a few lines 
in which the author touches upon his own misfor- 
tunes, there is nothing that ſeems. appropriated to 


any time ox place, or of which any other we can 
he diſcovered than to fill up the pgem. 


Tux firſt and the tenth paſtorals, See be 
determined of the reft, are ſufſicient to place their 
author above the reach of civalry. The complaint 


of G AlLus:diſappointed-in his love, is full of ſuch 


ſentiments: 2s: difappojated love naturally pro- 
duces ;- his wiſhas are wild, his reſentment is ten- 
der, and his purpoſes are inconſtant. In the ge- 
nuine language of deſpair, he ſooths. himſelf 
a-while with * . * err 
his denen 4p 


* 4 
* 


— -abtabitts; «Bat A, 

* Montibus hec veftris * ſeli cantare periti 
 Hrcades. © O mihi tum quam molliter ofſt — 
72 fra meas olin i Mulas d dicat amore 65 


Ros 0 Arcadian luis, 


Ve def artificers-of ſoathing trains! 
Tune your ſoft __ _— teach your rocks 
f woes. 


Adela laden — reſt cones. \ 
O that your birth and buſineſs had been mine; 


* feed on n. aud n the ſpreading 


262 wine! ! +... r 


Dis- 
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D1sCoNTENTED with his preſent condition, and 
defirous to be any thing but what he is, he wiſhes 
himſelf one of the ſhepherds. He then catches the 
idea of rural tranquillity 3 but ſoon diſcovers how 


much happier he ſhauld be in theſe bappy regions, 
with LyCoRIs at his ſide. 


Hic nemus ; bie igſa tecum confumerer æ .. of 
Nunc inſanus.amar duri me Martis.in armisy + _. 
Tela inter media, atque adverſos detinet bees. 

Tu procul a patria (nec fit mibi credere J tantum 

Alpinas, ab dura, wives, & Frigore Nen 
Me fine ſola vides. Ab te ne frigeru laden 
Ab tibi ne teneras lacie fectt aſpira Plantas * 


Here cooling. fountains rol theo? tia 'ry 
meads, | wah 
Here woods, Lycoris, lift their verdanthe: ads 
Here could I wear my careleſs Iife away, 
And in thy arms inſenfibly-decay, + 
 Inflead&'of that, me frantic:loveidetains © 
Mid foes, and ifa! _ and blood 
plains: RY C7 
While. — dan a ful. the — 
bel ieva, 2 | 


Far from your country, and 7 s 
leave 


Me, me your lover, barbarous fugitined- 


ein 39 
s a#4$3 3s 


Seek 
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Seek the rough ye where ſnows — 

+ ſhine, 3 
And joyleſs debe of che frozen Rhine. 5 
Ah l may no cold e er blaſt my deareſt maid, 


Nor pointed ice wat n feet invade 
| WoaAXTrox. 


Hx then turns his n on every ſide, in 
queſt of ſomething that may ſolace or amuſe him: 
he propoſes happineſs to himſelf, firſt in one ſcene 
and then in another; and at laſt finds chat nothing 


will ſatisfy: 


Jam neque Hamadryades ESA nec carmina nobis 
Ipſa placent : ipſæ rurſum concedite ſyluæ. 
Non illum noftri peſſunt mutare labore; 
. Nec „ frigoribus mediis Hebrumque bibamus, 
 Scithoniaſque nives hyemis ſubeamus agquoſee : 
Nec fr, cum moriens alta liber aret in ulmo, 
Mithiopum ver ſemus oves ſub ſidere Cancri, 
I Omnia vincit amor; et nos cedamus amori. 


a But now again no more the woodland maids, 

Nor paſtoral ſongs delight Farewell, ye 
No toils of ours the cruel god can change, 

Tho loſt in frozen deſerts we ſhould range; 

Tho' we ſhould drink where 20 * 

flows, 

Endure- bleak winter's blaſts, and Thracian 
ſnows ;. 

; | . | Or 
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Or on hot India's plains our flocks ſhould feed, 
Where the parch'd elm declines his ſickening 
head; 
Beneath fierce-glowing Cancer's fiery beams, 
Far from cool breezes and refreſhing ſtreams. 
Love over all maintains reſiſtleſs ſway, _ 
And bt us love's all-conquering power obey. 
WarTon, | 


Bur notwithſtanding the excellence of the 
tenth paſtoral, I cannot forbear to give the pre- 
ference to the firſt, which is equally natural and 
more diverſified. The complaint of the ſhep- 
herd, who ſaw his old companion at eaſe in 
theſhade, while himſelf was driving his little flock 
he knew not whither, is ſuch as, with variation of 
circumſtances, miſery always utters at the fight of 

proſperity t , 


Nos patriæ "EN & dulcia Dhjwimas arvaz © © 
Nos patriam fugimus : tu, Tityre, lentus in ani, 
Formoſam reſonaredoces Amaryllida ſylvas. 


We leave our er er wand. our much 
lov'd plains; | 
We from our country ay, e; — 
Vou, Tit'rus, in the groves at leiſure laid, 
Teach ere name to N ſhade. 
0 ; "a 2 * WARTON, 
His 


— 
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„His :acetunt of the difficulties of fs Journey, 
ö n 1. 


— as, 8 — — tuo : 
Hic inth*thenjaseorylos modo numgur gemiltes, 
. G lier. 


1 And lo! ad part ner of the general Cares, 
_ Weary and faint I drive my goats afar! 
While ſcarcely this my leading. hand dugslns, 
5 " Tird with the way, and recent from her, pains; 
Por mid yan phe hazels as we paſt; 


2 — 


1 Ou che bar fines her hapleſs twin the a, 
. nme n er, | 
10 5 eine en 78 wis e. 


TRE deſcription of Viger's N in 
his little farm, combines almoſt all the images 
of rural pleaſure; and he, therefore that can read 
it * indifference, has no ſenſe of paſtoral poetry: 


caller laue, 4729 ta ure manckunts! _ 
Et tibi magna ſatis ; quamvis laps . 


Linaſogne palus abducat peſcuajunca, 


Nom in ſuota grauis tanta um e 
Nec mala. iini pecaris contayia ledent. 


| e ſenex, his inter Jens nota, 


Et 


Et 


* 
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Et fonte. facros, frigus captabis opacum,' | 
Hinc tibi, que ſemper vicino ab limite ſepes, 


Hybleis apibus florem depaſta ſalidi, 


Seæpe levi ſomnum ſuadebit inire ſufurro. 


Hinc alta ſub rupe canet frondator ad auras ; 


Nec tamen interea rauce; tua cura, — | 
Nec gemere ad ria ceſſabit turtur ab ulmo.  - 


Happy old n man 1 then ſtill thy farms reſtor' d, 5 
Enough for thee, ſhall bleſs thy frugal board, 


What tho” rough ſtones the naked ſoil 9 er⸗ 
ſpread, 


Or maſhy bulruſh rear its my bend, 

No foreign food thy teeming ewes ſhall fear, 
No touch contagious ſpread its influence here. 
Happy old man aro mid th' accuſtom'd 


And ſacred ſprings, you'll . the ſcorche 
ing beams; 


While from yon * thy paſture's 


bound, 


The bees that ſuck their flow ry ſtores around, 
Shall ſweetly mingin, with the whiſpering 


boughs, 
Their lulling murmurs, and invite repoſe : 


While from ſteep rocks the pruner's ſong is 


heard ; 


Nor the Wb dove, thy fav'rite bird, 
Ver. III. K Mean 
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ſtrain, WM 
Nor turtles from th' acrial elm to Heek 7 
nenn. 


Ir may be obſerved, that theſe 0 Ps 
were produced by events that really happened ; 
and may, therefore, be of uſe to prove, that we 
can always feel more than we can imagine, and 
that the moſt artful fiction Fo.» rh 
truth, : | 


| * p "2% . "7 ++ WS . * y 
” i 0 k 0 8 . » 0 , , 


I am, STR 


Your humble ſervant, 
DvusB1vs 
/ _ ; 


* 
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Nuts. 93: Tozar, September. 255 3753: 


Irritat, mulcet, Falſis terroribus 8 | 
D Magus; & modo me Thebis, mode ponit 
Athenis. 3 | ws bl Hon, 


*Fis he who gives my breaſt a thouſand pains, 
Can make me fee] each paſſion that he feigns 3 
Enrage, compoſe, with more than magie art "41 
With pity, and with terror, tear my heart; 5 
And ſnatch me, o'er the earth, or thro” the airy 
To Thebes, to Atop, when he will, an 
where. bs Porx, 


RITERS of a "__— — that 
abound in tranſcendent beauties and in 
700 imperfe&tions, are the moſt proper and moſt 
pregnant ſubjeQs for criticiſm. The regularity 
and correctneſs of a VIRG1L or HoRRAEeE, almoſt 
confine their commentators to perpetual pane- 
gyric, and afford them few opportunities of di- 

verſifying their remarks by the detection of latent 
blemiſhes. For this' reafon, I am inclined to 
think, that a few obſervations on the writings of 
SHAKESPEARE, will not be deemed uſeleſs or 
unentertaining, becauſe he exhibits more nume | 
rous examples of exceHencies and faults, of every | 
kind, than are, perhaps, to be diſcovered in 
any other author, TI ſhall, therefore, from time 
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to time, examine his merit as a poet, without 
blind admiration," or wanton invective. 

As SHAKESPEARE is ſometimes blameable for 
the conduct of his fables, which have no unity; 
and ſometimes for his dition, which is obſcure 
and turgid; ſo his characteriſtieal excellencies 
may poſſibly be reduced to theſe three general 
heads: © his lively creative imagination; his 
<« ſtrokes of nature and paſſion; and his preſer- 
« vation of the conſiſtency of his characters.“ 
T heſe excellencies, particularly the laſt, are of 
ſs much importance in the drama, that they 
amply compenſate for his tranſgreſſions againſt 
the rules of TIME and PLACE, which being of a 
more mechanical nature, are often ſtrictly obs 
ſerved by a, genius of the loweſt order; but to 
portray characters naturally, and to preſerve them 
uniformly, requires ſuch an intimate knowledge 
of the heart of man, and is ſo rare a portion of 
felicity, as. to haye been enjoyed, perhaps, only 
by two writers, Homer and SHAKESPEARE, 

Or alt the plays of SHAKESPEARE, the 
Tzurzer is the moſt ſtriking inſtance of his 
creative power. He has there given the reins to 
his boundleſs imagination, and has carried the 
romantic, the wonderful, and the wild, to the 
moſt pleaſing extravagance, The ſcene is a deſoy 
late iſland; and the characters the moſt 5 


and gane that can well be conceived : 
| pals 


\ * 
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prince who practiſes magic, an attendant ſpirit,, 
a monſter the ſon. of a witch, and a young lady 
who had been brought to this ſolitude in ber 
infancy, and had never beheld a man except der 
father. 

As I have affirmed: that ane s chief 
excellence is the conſiſtency of his characters, 
I will exemplify the truth of this remark, by 
pointing out ſome maſter-ſtrokes of this nature 
in the drama before us. 

Tux poet artfully acquaints us that hes 
FERO is. a magician, by the very firſt words 
which his daughter MiRanpa ſpeaks to him: 


If by your art, my deareſt father, you have 
Put the wild waters in this roar, allay them: : 


which intimate that the 3 deſcribed i in the 
preceding ſcene, was the effe& of ProsPERo's 
power. The manner in which he was driven 
from his dukedom of Milan, and landed after- 
wards: on this ſolitary ifland, accompanied only 


18 by his daughter, is immediately introduced in a | 
1 ſhort and natural n. | 1 
we Tart officers of His attendant geit Anzith, | 1 
$1 are enumerated with amazing wildneſs of fancy, | 
Ex and yet with equal ns his n is 

20 ſaid to be, | IL 


— 
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' w—zTo tread: the ooze 
Of the falt deep; nde 
To run upon the ſharp wind of the north; 
To do—bufineſs in the veins o' th? earth, 
When it is bak'd with froſt; 
to dive into the 3 to ride 
On the 0 8 clouds. 


In l the place in which he 8 
cealed the Neapolitan ſhip, Ar1tL expreſſes 
the ſecrecy of its ſituation by the following cir- 


cumſtance, which artfully glances at anecher of 
his ſeryierss * | 


8 the deep nook, where once 


Thou, call'ſt me up at midnight, to fetch dew 
From the ſtill-vext Bermudas. 


k being one of thoſe elves or ue, 
10 whoſe. paſtime is to make midnight muſh- 
c rooms, and who rejoice to liſten to the ſolemn 
c curfew z' by whoſe aſſiſtance Tann has 
bedimm' d the ſun at noon-tide, 


And *twixt the green ſea * azur'd vault, | 
Set roaring war; 


bibs a ſet of ideas and images peculiar to his ſta- 
tion and office; a beauty of the ſame kind with 
thak, which is ſo juſtly admired i in the AbAu of 
Mr rox, 
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| MiI row, whoſe manners and ſentiments are alt 
Paradiſaical. How delightfully and how ſuitably 
to his character, are the habitations and paſtimes 


of this inviſible being e out bs the follow- 
ing exquilics "_y * 


Where the bee fucks, there ſuck I: 
In a cowlip's: bell I lie; 
There I couch when owls do ery. 
On the bat's back I do fly, 
Alfter ſun- ſet, merrily. 
Merrily merrily ſhalF I live now, 
Under the bloſſom that _ on the bough. 


Mr. Porz, whoſe imagination. hon: 2 
thought by ſome the leaſt of his excellencies, has, 
doubtleſs, conceived and carried on the machi- 
nery in his “ Rape of the Lock,” with vaſt 
exuberance of fancy. The images, cuſtoms, 
and emplpyments of his SYLPHS, are exactly 
adapted to their natures, are peculiar and ap- 

propriated, are all, if I may be allowed the ex- 
preſſion, SYLPHISH, The enumeration of the 
puniſhments they were to undergo, if they neg- 
lected their charge, would, on account of its 
poetry and propriety, and eſpecially the mixture 
of oblique ſatire, be ſuperior to any circume- 
ſtances in SHAKESPEARE'S Ariel, if we could 


e Pors to have been unacquainted with 
5 K 4 | the- 
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the Tzurzsr, when he wrote this part of Ehe 


accompliſhed poem. a 165185 


be did confine thee 


Into a cloven pine; within which rift. 


| Impriſon'd, thou didſt painfully remain 


A dozen years: within which ſpace ſhe dy'd, . 
And left thee there where thou didſt vent 
thy groans, 


As faſt as mill-wheels fike, 


Ir hs more murmur, I will rend an oak, 


And peg thee in his knotty entrails, till 


Thou'ft howl'd away twelve winters. 


Fon this, beſure, i thou malt Ko 


cramps, 


. Side-ſtitches that ſhall pen thy breath up: 


\ urchins 


Shall, for that vaſt of night that they may work, 


Than bees that made dem. 


All exerciſe on thee; thou ſhalt be pinch' d 
As thick as e each pinch: more 


ſtinging 


Ir thou neglect'ſt or doſt unwillingly | 


# What I command, 1˙¹ rack thee with old 


cramps; 


| Fill all thy bones with aches : wake thee roar, 


WT 


AE? beaſts ſhall tremble at thy dim. 


4% 


. | 


SHAKESPEARE: 


. 
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WHATEVER ſpirit, careleſs of his charge, 
Forſakes his poſt or leaves the fair at large, 
Shall feel ſharp vengeance ſoon o n his 

ſins, 

Be ſtopp'd in vials, or transfix'd with pins z 

Or plung'd in lakes of bitter waſhes lie, 

Or wedg'd whole ages in a bodkin's eye: 

Gyms and pomatums fhall his flight reſtrain, | 

While clog'd he beats his filken wings in vain 
Or allum ſtyptics wich contracting pow'r, 

Shrink his thin eſſence like a ſhrivell'd flow'r ? 

Or as Ixion fix'd, the wretch ſhall feel 

The giddy motion of the whirling wheel; 

In fumes of burning chocolate ſhall glow, - 

And tremble at the ſea that froths below ! 

& * Pore. 


Tux method which is taken to induce F Ex- 
DINAND to believe that his father was drown'd 
in the late tempeſt, is exceedingly ſolemn and 


ſtriking. He is fitting upon a ſolitary rock, and 


weeping over-againſt the place where he ima- 


. gned his father was wrecked, when he ſuddenly 


hears with aſtoniſhment atrial muſic creep by 
him upon the waters, and the Spikir gives him 
the following information in words not proper 
ſor any but a SPERLT to utter: 


Full fathom five thy father lies: 
Ol his bones are coral made: ; 


ol 
* ” 2 * 
? ; 
* — . 
. * 
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Thoſe are pearls that were his eyes: 
Nothing of him that doth fade, 
But doth ſuffer a ſea- change, 


Into ſomething rich and ſtrange, 
And then follows 2 moſt lively cireumſtance z 


Sea nymphs hourly ring his knel). 
Hark ! now I hear them—Ding-dong-bell ! 


This is fo truly poetical, that one can ſcarce 


forbear exclaimag with e 


There is no mortal buſineſs, nor no ſound 
That the earth owns !— 


Tux 8 verfatility - of SHAKESPEARE” $ 
genius enables him to excel in lyric as well as in 
dramatic poeſy. 

Bur the poet riſes ſtill higher in his manage- 
ment of this character of ARIEI, by making a 
moral uſe of it, that is, I think, incomparable, 
and the greateſt effort of his art. ARYL informs 
Pr osPERo, that he has fulfilled his orders, and 
| puniſhed his brother and companions fo ſeverely, 
that if he himſelf was now to behold their ſuf- 


ferings, he would greatly compaffionate them, 
To which PROSPERo anſwers, 


—Doft thou think fo, Spirit 1 
Al. Mine would, Sir, were J human. 
:  PROSPERQ 


C 
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ProsPEROs And mine ſhall. | 2 : 


He then takes 3 with wonderful * 
terity and humanity, to draw an argument from 


the incorporeality of Au ETL, for the Juſtice ns 


neceſſity of pity and ons; : 


Haſt thou, which art but air, a touch, A a feeling | 
Of their afflitions ; and ſhall not myſelf, 
One of their kind, that reliſh all as ſharply; 
Paſſion'd as bey, be kindlier mov'd than thou 
art? 955 PE TY 
THe poet is a more powerful magician than 
his own PROSPERQ,: we are tranſported. into 
fairy land; we are wrapt in a delicious dream, 
from which it is miſery to be diſturbed; 3 all 
around is enchantment. 2 


The iſle is füll of noiſes,. 
Ps + and ſweet airs, that give delight and | 
hurt not. 
Sometimes a thouſand twanging inſtruments 
Will hum about mine , * ſometimes 
voices; 
That, if I then had: wak'd ow long 13 
Will make me deen 42-5 and then in 
dreaming, 1 
The clouds, methought, wo open and 
ſhew riches | 


K 6 N e © Really 
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Ready to drop upon me :—when I wak'd, 
= ery'd to dream again 1 


— — —— 
Nuns, 94. eee September 29, 1753. 


8 Maonftro quod 150 tibi pelſu dare, . 


ee may freely N beſtow. 
Duvpkx. 


To the ADñ SVEN TUR ER. 


8. 1 R, 
OU have 1 3 the hope 
ol idleneſs by ſhewing, that whoever com- 
pares the number of thoſe who have poſſeſſed 
fortuitous advantages, and of thofe who have 
been difappointed in their expectations, will 
have litfle reaſon to Ry | himſelf! in the tucky 

catalogue. 
Bur as we have ſeen thouſands ſubſcribe toa 
raffle, of which one only could obtain the prize; 
- ſo idlenefs will ſtill preſume to hope, if the ad - 
vantages, however improbable, are admitted to 
lie within the bounds af poſſibility. Let the 
drone, therefore, be told, that if by the error 
of 1 81 he obtains the ſtores of the bee, he 
1 cannot 
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cannot enjoy the felicity; that the honey which 
is not gathered by induſtry, will be eaten without 
reliſh, if it is not waſted in riot; and that all 
who. become poſſe ſſed of the immediate object of” 
their hope, without any efforts of their 1 
will be diſappointed of enjoyment. 

No life can be happy, but that which is font i 
in the proſecution of ſome purpoſe to which our 
powers are equal, and which we, therefore, 
proſecute with ſucceſs : for this reaſon it is ab- 
ſurd to dread buſineſs, upon pretence that it will 
leave few intervals to pleaſure. Buſineſs is that 
by which induſtry purſues its purpoſe, and the 
purpoſe of induſtry is ſeldom diſappointed : he 
who endeavours to arrive at a certain point, 
which he. perceives | himſelf perpetually to ap- 
proach, . enjoys all. the happineſs which nature 
has allotted to thoſe: hours, that are not ſpent in | 
the immediate gratification of appetites by which g 
our own wants are indicated, or of affections by '# 
which we are prompted to ſupply the wants of £5 
others. The end propofed by the buſy, is various 5 | 

. a$ their temper, conſtitution, habits, and eireum: 
ftances : but in the labour itſelf is the —_ 
ment, whether it be purſued to ſupply the ne- 
ceſſaries or the conveniencies of life, whether: td 
cultivate a farm or decorate a palace; for witty” 
the palace is decorated, and the barn filled, the 
pleaſure is at an end, till the object of defre id 


again 
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again placed at a diſtance, and our powers are 
again-employed to obtain it with apparent ſucceſs, 

Nor is the value of life leſs,” than if our enjoy- 
ment did not thus conſiſt in anticipation ; for by 
anticipation, the pleaſure which would otherwiſe 
be contracted: within an hour, is diffuſed through 
a week; and if the dread which exaggerates fu- 
ture evil is confeſſed to be an increaſe of miſery, 
the hope which magnifies future good cannot be 
denied to be an acceſſion of happineſs. 

Tus moſt numerous claſs of thoſe who pre- 
ſume to hope for miraculous advantages, is that 
of gameſters. But by gameſters,. I do not mean 
the gentlemen who ftake an eſtate,. againſt the 
_ cunning of thoſe who have none; for I leave the 
cure of lunatics to the profeſſors of phyſic: I 
mean the diſſolute and indigent, who in the com- 
mon phraſe put themſelves in fortune's way, and 
expect from her bounty that which they. eagerly, 
defire, and-yet believe to be too dearly purchaſed 
by diligence and induſtry ; tradeſmen who neg- 
lect their buſineſs, to ſquander in faſhionable 
follies more than it can produce; and ſwaggerers 
Who rank themſelves with gentlemen, nir | 
becauſe they have no buſineſs to purſue. | 

Tas gameſter of this claſs will appear to be 
equally wretched, whether his hope be fulfilled 
or diſappointed ; the object of it depends upon a 
contingency, over which he has no influence; 

he 
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he purſues no purpoſe with gradual and percep- 
tible ſucceſs, and, therefore, cannot enjoy the 
pleaſure which ariſes from the anticipation of its 
accompliſhment z- his mind is perpetually on the 
rack; he is anxious in proportion to the eager- 
neſs of his defire, and his inability to effect it; 
to the pangs of ſuſpence, ſucceed thoſe of diſap- 
pointment; and a momentary gain only em- 
bitters the loſs that follows. Such is the life of 
him, who ſhuns buſineſs becauſe he would ſe- 
cure leiſure for enjoyment z. except it happens, 
againſt the odds of a million to one, that a run 
of ſucceſs puts him into the poſſeſſion of a ſum 
ſufficient to ſubſiſt him in idleneſs the remainder 
of his life: and in this caſe, the idleneſs which 
made him wretched while he waited for the 
bounty of fortune, will neceſſarily keep him 
wretched after it is beſtowed: he will find, 
that in the gratification of his appetites he can 
fill but a ſmall portion of his time, -and that 
theſe appetites themſelves are weakened by 
every attempt to increaſe the enjoyment which 
they were intended to ſupply he will, there- 
fore, either doze away life in a kind of liſtleſs 
indolence, which he deſpairs to exalt into feli- 
city, or he will imagine that the good he wants 
is to be obtained by an increafe of his wealth, 
by a larger houſe, a more ſplendid equipage, 
and a more numerous retinue. If with this 
notion he has again recourſe to the altar of 
fortune, 
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fortune, he will either be undeceived by a new 
ſeries of ſucceſs, or he will be reduced to his 
original indigence by the loſs of that which he 
knew not how to enjoy: if this happens, of 
which there is the higheſt degree of probabi- 
lity, he will inſtantly become more wretched 
in proportion as he was rich; though, while 
he was rich, he was not more happy in pro- 
portion as he had been poor. Whatever is 
won, is reduced by experiment to its intrinſic 
value; whatever is loſt, is heightened by ' ima» 
gination to more. Wealth is no ſooner diſſi- 
pated, than its inanity is forgotten, and it is 
regretted as the means of happineſs' which it 
Was not found to afford, The gameſter, there- 
fore, of whatever claſs, plays againſt manifeſt 
odds; ſince that which he wins he diſcovers 
to be braſs, and that which he loſes he values 
as gold. Ard it ſhould alſo be remarked, that 
in this eſtimate of bis life, I have not ſup- 
poſed him to loſe a ſingle itake which be had 
not firſt won, | 
Bur though gaming in general is wiſely pro- 
hibited by the legiſlature, as productive not only 
of private but of public evil; yet there is one 
ſpecies to which all are ſometimes invited, which 
equally encourages the hope of idleneſs, and 
relaxes the vigour of induſtry. 
NED FroTH, who had been ſeveral years 
butler in a family of diſtinction, having ſaved 


about 
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about four hundred pounds, took. a little houſe 
in the ſuburbs, and laid, in a ftock of liquors 
for which he paid ready money, and which were, 
therefore, the beſt of the kind. Nzp perceived 
bis trade increaſe ; he purſued it with freſh ala- 
erity, he exulted in his ſucceſs, and the joy of 
bis heart ſparkled in his countenance: but it 
happened that NED, in the midſt of his happineſs 
and proſperity, was prevailed upon to buy a 

lottery ticket. The moment his hope was fixed 
upon an object which induſtry could not obtain, 
he determined to be induſtrious no longer: to 
draw drink for a dirty and boiſterous rabble, was 
a ſlavery to which he now ſubmitted with re- 
luctance, and he longed for the moment in 
which he ſhould be free: inſtead of telling his 
ſtory, and cracking his joke for the entertain» 
ment of his cuſtomers, he received them with 
indifference, was obſerved to be ſilent and ſullen, 
and amuſed himſelf by going three or four times 
a day to ſearch the regiſter of fortune for the 
ſucceſs of his ticket. 

In this diſpoſition NeD was ſitting one morn= 
ing in the corner of a bench by his fire-ſide, 
wholly abſtracted in the contemplation of his 
future fortune; indulging this moment the hope 
of a mere poſſibility, and the next ſhuddering 
with the dread of loſing the felicity which his 
fancy had combined with the poſſeſſion of ten 
thouſand pounds. A man well drefled entered 
—— Hhaaſtily⸗ 
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| haſtily, and enquired for him of his gueſts, who 
many times called him aloud by his name, and 
eurſt him for his deafneſs and ſtupidity, before 
Nxp ſtarted up as from a dream, and aſked with 
a fretfu} impatience what they wanted. An af- 
feed confidence of being well received, and an 
air of forced jocularity in the ſtranger, gave NR 


ſome offence ; but the next moment he catched 


Him in his arms in a tranſport of joy, upon receiv- 
ing his congratulation as proprietor of the fortu- 
nate ticket, which. had that morning been drawn 
a prize of the firſt claſs. 

IT was not, however, long before Nzp diſ- 
covered that ten thouſand: pounds did not bring 
the felicity which he expected ; a diſcovery 
which generally produces the diſſipation of 
fudden affluence by prodigality. Nin drank, 
and whored, and hired: fidlers, and bought fine 
elothes; he bred riots at Vauxhall, treated 
Latterers, and damned plays. But ſomething 
' was ſtill wanting; and he reſolved to ftrike a 

bold ſtroke, and attempt to double the re- 

mainder of his prize at play, that he might 
live in a palace and keep an equipage: but in 
the execution of this project, he loſt the whole 
| Produce of his lottery ticket, except fave hun- 
dred pounds in Bank notes, which when he 
would have ftaked he could. not find. This 
fum was more than that which had eſtabliſhed 
him, in the trade he had left; and yet, 0 
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| the power of returning to a ſtation that was once: 
the utmoſt of his ambition, and of renewing that 
purſuit which alone had made him happy, ſuch 
was the pungency of his regret, that in the: 


deſpair of recovering the money which he knew 


had produced nothing but riot, diſeaſe, and vex= 
ation, he threw himſelf from the Bridge into 3 
Thames. 


I am, SIR, 


Your humble fervant, 


C AU r u 5, 


* Fl _— : 
* . 
1 8 _——— 
- N 4 * 


Nows. 98. Tompar, Ohober 2, 1753. 


Dulcigue animos novitate tanebo. Ovm. 
And with ſweet novelty your ſoul detain. 


they do little more than copy one another; and 
that compoſitions obtruded upon the world with 


the pomp. of novelty, contain only tedious repe- 


titions of common ſentiments, or at beſt exhibit 
1 tran poſition of known images, and give a new 


appear- 


* 


| is often charged upon writers, that with all 
their pretenſions to genius and diſcoveries, 8 
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appearance to truth only by ſome ſlight difference 


of dreſs and decoration. 


Tux allegation of birne between au- 
thors, is indiſputably true; but the charge of 


plagiariſm, which is raiſed upon it, is not to be 


allowed with equal readineſs. A coincidence of 
fentiment may eaſily happen without any com- 
munication, ſince there are many occaſions in 
which all reaſonable men will nearly think alike, 
Writers of all ages have had the ſame ſen- 
timents, becauſe they have in all ages had the 


fame objects of ſpeculation; the intereſts. and 


paſſions, the virtues and vices of mankind, have 
been diverſified in different times, only by un- 
eflential and caſual varieties; and we muſt, 
therefore, expect in the works of all thoſe who 
attempt to deſcribe them, ſuch a likeneſs as we 
find in the pictures of the ſame perſon drawn! in 


different periods of his life. 


Ir is neceſſary, therefore, that before an au- 
thor be charged with plagiariſm, one of the moſt 
reproachful, though, perhaps, not the moſt atro- 
cious of literary crimes, the ſubje& on which 
he treats ſhould be carefully conſidered. We do 


not wonder, that hiſtorians, relating the ſame 


facts, agree in their narration; or that authors, 
delivering the elements of 8 advance the 
ſame theorems, and lay down the ſame defini- 


tions: yet it is not wholly without uſe to man- 
| kind, 


= 
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kind, that books are multiplied, and that differ. 
ent authors lay out their labours on the ſame 
ſubjet; for there will always be ſome reaſog 
why one ſhould on particular occaſions, or to 
particular perſons, be preferable to another ;; 
ſome will be clear where. others are obſcure, 
ſome will pleaſe by their ſtyle and others by their 
method, ſome by their embelliſhments and others 
by their ſimplicity, ſome * cloſeneſs and others 
by diffuſion, 

Tux ſame indulgence is to 2 for to the 
writers of morality : right and wrong are immu- 


table; and thoſe, therefore, who teach us 4 | 


diſtinguiſh them, if they all teach us right, mu 
agree with one another, The relations of focial 
life, and the duties reſulting from them, muſt 
be the ſame at all times and in all nations: ſome 
petty differences may be, indeed, produced, by 
forms of government or arbitrary cuſtoms z but 
the general doctrine can receive no alteration, 
YET it is not to be deſired, that morality 


ſhould be conſidered as interdicted to all future 


writers : men will always be tempted to deviate 


from their duty, and will, therefore, always 


want'a monitor to recall them; and a new 
book often ſeizes the attention of the public, 
without any other claim than that it is new. 
There is likewiſe in compoſition, as in other 
—_ a perpetual viciſſitude of faſhion ; and 
truth 
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truth is recommended at one time to regard, by 


appearances which at another would expoſe it 


to negtect; the author, therefore, who has 
judgment to difcern the taſte of his contempo- 
raries, and ſkill to gratify it, will have always 
un opportunity to deferve well of mankind, by 
conveying inſtruction to them in a grateful 


vel icle, 


Tuxxx are likewiſe . of compo- 


ſition, by which a moraliſt may deſerve the name 
of an original writer: he may familiariſe his 
ſyſtem by dialogues after the manner of the an- 
LCients, or ſubtilize it into a ſeries of ſyllogiſtic 


riouſneſs and ſolemnity, or enliven it by ſpright- 
lineſs and gaiety; he may deliver his ſentiments 
in naked precepts, or illuſtrate them by hiſtori- 
cal examples; he may detain the ſtudious by the 
artful concatenation of a continued diſcourſe, or 


relieve the buſy by ſhort. ee, and uncon- | 


nefted eſſays, 

To excel in any of theſe os of writing, 
will require a particular cultivation of the 
genius; whoever can attain to excellence, will 
be certain to engage a ſet of readers, whom no 
other method would have equally allured ; and 
he that communicates truth with ſucceſs, muſt 
be numbered among the firſt beneſactors to man- 


it. 


Tux 


arguments; he may enforce his doctrine by ſe. 
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Tas fame obſervation may be extended like- 
wiſe to the paſſions: their influence is uniform, 
and their effects nearly the ſame in every human 

breaſt: a man loves and hates, deſires and avoids, 
exactly like his neighbour z reſentment and am: 
dition, avarice and indolence, diſcover them- 
ſelves by the ſame ſymptoms, in minds diſtant 

a thouſand years from one another.. | 

NoTHING, therefore, can be more unjuſt, | 
than to charge an author with plagiariſm, 
merely becauſe he aſſigns to eyery cauſe its natus 
ral effect; and makes his perſonages act, as 
others in like circumſtances have always done. 
There are conceptions. in which all men will 
agree, though each derives them from his own 
obſervation ; whoever. has been in love, will 
repreſent a lover impatient of eyery idea that 
interrupts his meditations on his miſtreſs, re- 
tiring to ſhades and ſolitude, that he may amuſe 
without diſturbance on his approaching happi- 
neſs, or - aſſociating himſelf with ſome friend 
that flatters his paſſion, and talking away the 
hours of abſence upon his darling ſubject. 
Whoever. has been ſo unhappy as to have felt 
the miſeries of long-continued hatred, will, 
without any aſſiſtance from ancient volumes, 
be able to relate how the paſſions are kept in 
perpetual agitation, by the recollection of injury 
and meditations of revenge; how the blood 

| ig 3 doils 
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boils at the name of the enemy, and life i is worn 
i ny in contrivances of miſchief. | 

* Every other paſſion is . alike” Gmpts 184 l 
mited, if it be conſidered only with regard to 


the breaſt which it inhabits; the anatomy of the 


mind, as that of the body, muſt perpetually ex. 
Hibit the fame appearances ; and though by the 


continued induſtry of ſucceflive inquirers, new 


movements will be from time to time diſcovered, 
they can affect only the minuter parts, and are 
commonly of more curioſity than importance. 
Ir will now be natural to inquire, by what 
arts are the writers of the preſent and future ages 
to attract the notice and favour of mankind, 
They are to obſerve the alterations which time 
is always making in the modes of life, that they 


may gratify every generation with a picture of 


themſelves. Thus love is uniform, but courtſhip 


is perpetually varying: the different arts of gal- 
lantry, which beauty has inſpired, would of them- 


ſelves be ſufficient to fill a volume; ſometimes 


balls and ſerenades, ſometimes tournaments and 


adventures have been employed to melt the hearts 
of ladies, who in another century have been ſen- 
ſible of ſcarce any other merit than that of riches, 
and liſtened only to jointures and pin- money. 
T hus the ambitious man has at all times been 
eager of wealth and power; ; but theſe hopes 
have been gratified in ſome. countries "7 fappli- 
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cating the people, and in others by flattering the 
prince: honour in ſome ſtates has been only the 
reward of military atchievements, in others it 
has been gained by noiſy turbulence and popular 
clamours. Avarice has worn a different form, 
as ſhe actuated the uſurer of Rome, and the 
ſtock- jobber of England; and idlenefs itſelf, how 
little ſoever inclined to the trouble of invention, 
has been forced from time to time to change its 
amuſements, and contrive different methods of 
wearing out the day. 5 

HERE then is the fund, from Which ons who, 
ſtudy mankind may fill their compoſitions with 
an inexhauſtible variety of images and alluſions: 
and he muſt be confeſſed to look with little atten- 
tion upon ſcenes thus perpetually changing, Who 
cannot catch ſome of the figures before they are 
made vulgar by reiterated deſcriptions. 

It has been. diſcovered by Sir a Naw- 
TON, that the diſtinct and primogenial colours 
are only ſeven; but every eye can witneſs, 
that from various mixtures, in various propor- 
tions, infinite diverſifications of tints may be 
produced. In like manner, the paſſions of the 
mind, which put the world in motion, and 
produce all the buſtle and eagerneſs of the buſy 
crowds that: ſwarm upon the earth; the paſſions, 
from whence ariſe all the anderen and pains 
that we ſee and hear of, if we analyſe the 

Vor. III. L mind 
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mind of man, are very few ; but thoſe few agi- 


tated and combined, as external cauſes ſhall 
happen to operate, and modified by prevailing 
opinions and accidental caprices, make ſuch 
frequent alterations on the ſurface of life, that 
the ſhow, while we are buſied in delineating it, 
vaniſhes from the view, and a new ſet of objects 
- ſucceed, doomed: to the ſame ſhortneſs of dura- 
tion with the former : thus curioſity may always 
find employment, and the buſy part of mankind: 
will furniſh the contemplative with the materials 
of ſpeculation to the end of time, 

THe complaint, therefore, that all topics are 
preoccupied, is nothing more than the murmur 
of ignorance or idleneſs, by which ſome diſcou- 
rage others and ſome themſelves: the mutability 
of mankind will always furniſh writers with new 
Images, and the luxuriance of fancy may always 
embelliſh them with new decorations. 


;. 
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NUM. 96. Seruxpar, October 6, 5 


Fortunatos nimium, Jos 1. bona norint. 


0 happy, if ye knew your happy tate ! 
DRYDEN, 


N proportion as the 23 and infelicity 


of life depend upon imagination, it is of 
importance that this power of the mind ſhoul@ 


be directed in its operations by reaſon; and, per- 


haps, imagination is more frequently buſy when 
it can only imbitter diſappointment and heighten 


calamity z and more frequently ſlumbers when 
it might increafe the triumph of ſucceſs, or ani- 
mate inſenſibility to . than is R 
perceived. 

Ax eccleſiaſtical living of anden value 
became vacant, and EVANDER obtained a re- 


| commendation. to the patron. His friend had 


too much modeſty to ſpeak with confidence of 


the ſucceſs of an application ſupported chiefly by 


his.intereſt, and EVANDER knew that others had 
ſolicited before him; as he was not, therefore, 
much elevated by hops, he believed he ſhould 
not be greatly depreſſed by a diſappointment. 


The gentleman to whom he was recommended, 


received him with great courteſy ; but upon 
L 3 : reading 


VikGe 


— 
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reading the letter, he changed countenance, and 
diſcovered indubitable tokens of vexation and 
regret; then taking EVAN DER by the hand, 
« Sir,” ſaid he, „I think it ſcarce leſs a miſ- 
-6 fortune to myſelf than you, that you was not 
© five minutes ſooner in your application. The 
& gentleman whoſe recommendation you bring, 
ee wiſh more than any other to oblige ; but I 
de have juſt preſented the living to the perſon, 
c whom your ſaw take his leave 1 you entered 


- - © the room.“ 


-: Tris declaration was a "I which Eyan- 
DER had neither ſkill to elude, nor force to reſiſt, 
The ftrength of his intereſt, ' though it was not 
known time enough to increaſe his hope, and his 
being too late only.a few minutes, though he had 
reaſon to believe his application had been pre- 
cluded by as many days, were circumſtances 
which imagination immediately improved to 
aggravate his diſappointment : over ' theſe he 
muſed perpetually with inexpreflible anguiſh, he 
related them to every-friend, and lamented them 
with the moſt paſſionate exclamations. And yet, 
What happened: to EVANDER more than he ex- 
pected ? nothing that he poſſeſſed was diminiſhed, 
nor was any poſſibility .of advantage cut off: 
with reſpect to theſe and every other reality, he 
was in the ſame ftate, as if he had never heard 
of the vacancy, which he had ſome chance to 

19593 55 fill: 
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fill : but EvanDER groaned under the tyranny. 
of imagination, and in a fit of cauſeleſs fret 
fulneſs caſt away peace, becauſe time was not 
ſtopped in its career, and a miracle did not | 
interpofe to ſecure him a living. n 
AcENOR, on whom the living which EvAx- 
HER ſolicited was beſtowed, never conceived 4 
ſingle doubt that he ſhould fail in his attempt? 
his character was unexceptionable, and his re“ 
commendation ſuch as it was believed no other 
could counterbalance; he, therefore, received 
the bounty of his patron without much emotion; 
he regarded his ſucceſs as an event produced, like 
rain and fun- ſhine, by the common and regular 
operation of natural cauſes; and took poſſeſſion 
of his rectory with the ſame temper, that he would 
have reaped a field he had ſown, or received the 
intereſt of a ſum which he had placed in the 
funds, But having, by accident, heard the report 
which had been circulated by the friends of 
EvANDER, he was at once ſtruck with a ſenſe 
of his good fortune; and was ſo affected by 4 | 
retroſpe& on his danger, that he could ſcarce | 
believe it to be paſt, 4* How providential, 2 
he, „ was it, that I did not ſtay to drink another 
diſh of tea at breakfaſt, that I found a hackney- 
“ coach at the end of the ſtreet, and that I met 
with no ſtop by the way !”* What an alteration - 


Was produced in AGenoR's conception of the | 
L 3 ad- | * 
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advantage of his ſituation, and the means by 
which it was obtained! and yet at laſt he had 
gained nothing more than he expected; his 
danger: was not known time enough to alarm his 
fear; the value of his acquiſition was not in- 
creaſed ; nor had PROVIDENCE interpoſed farther 
than to exclude chance from the government of 
the world. But AGENoR did not before reflect 
that any gratitude -was due to PROVIDENCE but 
for a miracle ; he did not enjoy his preferment as 
agift, nor eſtimate his gain but by the probability 
of loſs. 
As ſucceſs and diſappointment are under the 
influence of imagination, ſo are eaſe and health 
Each of which may be conſidered as a kind of 
negative good, that may either degenerate into 
weariſomneſs and diſcontent, or be improved 
into complacency and enjoyment. . 
 Azour three weeks ago J paid an afternoon 
viſit to Curio. Cua vo is the proprietor of an 
eſtate which produces three thouſand pounds a 
year, and the huſband of a. lady remarkable for 
her beauty and her wit; his age is that in which 
- manhood is ſaid to be compleat, his conſtitution 
is vigorous, his perſon graceful, and his under- 
ſtanding ſtrong. I found him in full health, 
lolling in an eaſy chair; his countenance was 
florid, he was gayly dreſſed, and ſurrounded with 
all the means of — which wealth well 
bs | uſed 
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uſed could beſtow. After the. firſt ceremonies 
bad paſſed, he threw himſelf again back in his 
chair upon my having refuſed it, looked wiſtfully 


at his fingers ends, croſſed his legs, enquired the 
news of the day, and in the midſt of all poſſible 
advantages ſeemed to pofleſs life with a liſtleſs 
indifference, which, if he could have preſerved 
in contrary circumſtances, would have inveſted 


him with the dignity of a ſtoic. 


Ir happened that yeſterday 1 paid - Cu1o 


another viſit. I found him in his chamber; his 


head was ſwathed in flannel, and his countenance 


was pale, I was alarmed at theſe appearances of 
diſeaſe ; and enquired with an honeſt ſolicitude 
how he did. The moment he heard my queſtion, 


he ſtarted from his ſeat, ſprang towards me, 
caught me by the hand, and told- me, in an 


extacy, that he was in Heaven. 


Wuar difference in Cuk10's an 
produced this. difference in his ſenſations and 


behaviour? What prodigious advantage had 
now accrued to the man, who before had eaſe 
and health, youth, aMuence, and beauty? Curio, 


during the ten days that preceded my laſt viſit, - 
had been tormented with the tooth-ach ; and 
had, within the laſt hour, been reſtored to eaſe, 


by having the tooth drawn. 


AND is human reaſon ſo impotent, nds ima- 
gination ſo perverſe, that eaſe cannot be enjoyed 


L 4 till 
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till it has been taken away f Is it not poſſible to 


improve negative into poſitive happineſs, by re- 
flection? Can he, who poſſeſſes caſe and health, 


' whoſe food is taſteful, and whoſe ſleep is ſweet, 


remember, without exultation and delight, the 
ſeaſons in which he has pined in the languor of 
inappetence, and counted the watches of the 
night with reſfleſs anxiety ? | 
Is an acquieſcence in the difptnitGans: of 


Uv RING Wisbom, by which ſome: advantage 


appears to be denied; without reealling trivial 


and accidental circumſtances that can only ag- 


| gravate di ſappointment, impoſlible to reaſonable 


| beings? And is a ſenſe of the Drvins B&unty 


* 


neceſſarily languid, in proportion as that 3 


- appears to be leſs doubtful and interrupted? 


Every man, -ſurely, would bluſh: to ey 
theſe ſuppoſitions; let every man, therefore, deny 


them by his life, Hz, who brings imagination 
under the deminion of reaſon, will be able to di- 
- minith, the evil of life, and to increaſe: the good; 


he will learn to reſign with complacency, to re- 


ceive with gratitude, and poſſeſs with chearful- 


neſs : and as in this conduct there is not only 


vwiſdom but virtue, he will under every calamity 


be able to rejoice in hope, and to anticipate the 


felicity of that ſtate, in which, “the SPIRITS 


of the JusT ſhalt be made psREECT.” 
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NumsB. 97. TugspAv, October 9, 1753. 
Xo1 N xt 1% Tolg n ware A tv Th Twy p H 
creracu, at Suri, | Y T6-@Va&yx000, 10 T0 %. 
ARIS. Poxr. 


As well in the conduct of the manners as in 
the conſtitution of the fable, we muſt always 
endeavour to produce either what i is neceſſary or 
what is probable. 


; HOEVER e 850 Hon Ach, 
: 4 to form a character totally original, 
4 jet him endeavour to preſerve it with uni- 
7 © formity and conſiſtẽncy; ; but the formation of 
@ an original character is a work of great dif- 
it « fieulty and hazard.“ In this arduous and 
7 uncommon taſk, however, SHAKESPEARE has 
n wonderfully: ſucceeded in his TREMPESH : the 
i- monſter CALYBAN is the creature of his o- 
* imagination, in the formation of which he could 
e- derive no aſſiſtance from obſervation or expe- 
l- rience. l 
ly CALYBAN' is the fon of a witch; begotten” by 
ty 3 demon: the ſorceries of his mother were ſs 
he terrible, that her countrymen baniſhed her into- 
18 this deſart iſtandtas unfit for human ſociety: in 
conformity, therefore, to this, diabolical propa- 
3. gation, he is nr as a prodigy of etuelty,. 
* | 5 malice, 
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malice, pride, ignorance, idleneſs, gluttony, and 
luſt. He is introduced with great propriety, 
curſing PxosPpERRO and MikAN DO whom he had 
endeavoured to defile; and his execrations are 
arfully contrived to have reference to the occu- 


pation of his mother : 


As wicked dew, as e'er my mother bruſh'd 
With raven's feather from unwholeſome fen, 
Drop on you both — 

— — All the charms 

Of Sycorax, toads, beetles, bats, bake on n you! 


Hs kindneſs is, afterwards, wen) as 8 
in character, as his hatred, by an enumeration 
of offices, that could be of value only in a deſo- 
late iſland, and in the eſtimation of a ſavage : 


Ipr'ythee, let me e bring thee where erabs grow; 
And I with my long nails will dig thee pig- 

* "nuts; 
Shew thee a jay's s neſt; and inſtruct thee how 
To ſnare the nimble marmazet. Ill bring thee 

To cluſt'ring filberds ; and ſometimes I'll get 
thee 
Young ſea-malls from the rock. 
I' ſhew thee the beſt ſprings ; 111 pluck thee 
berries; 


PI ſiſh for thee, and get thee wood enough. 
Which 


lee 


ich 
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Which laſt is, indeed, a, circumſtance of great 


uſe in a- place, where to be defended from the 
cold was neither eaſy nor uſual; and it has a 
farther peculiar beauty, becauſe the gathering 


wood was the occupation to which CALYIAN 


was ſubjected by PRosPERO, who, therefore, 
deemed it a ſervice of high importance. 

Tux groſs ignorance of. this monſter is repre- 
ſented with delicate judgment; he knew: not the 
names of the ſun and moon, which he calls the 
bigger light and the leſs; and he believes that 
Stephano was the man in the moon,. whom his 


miſtreſs had often ſhewn him: and when PROs- 


PERO reminds him that he firſt taught him to 


pronounce. articulately,. his anſwer. is full of: 
malevolence and rage 3 


Jou taught me language; and my profit on't 
Is, I know how to curſe A 


the propereſt return for ſuch a fiend to make for 
ſuch. a favour. The ſpirits whom he ſuppoſes te 
be employed by PRosPERO perpetually to tor- 
ment him,. and the many forms and different me- 
thods, they take for this purpoſe, are deſcribed: 
with the utmoſt livelinels and foros of fancy: 


— like apes, that. moe e and — 

at me, 
And after bite me; then like hedge VERY which 
L 6 Lie 


* 
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Lie tumbling in my bare- foot way, and mount 
Their pricks at my foot- fall: ſometimes am I. 
All wound, with adders, who with cloven 


* 


tongues EEC | Th I} 
Do hiſs me into madneſs. 1 1 


Ir is ſcarcely poſſible for any ſpeech to be 
more expreſſive of the manners and ſentiments, 
than that in which our poet has painted the brutal 
barbarity ; and unfeeling ſavageneſs of this ſon of 
Sycorax, by making him enumerate, with a kind 
of horrible delight, the various ways in which it 
was poſſible for the drunken ſailors. to ſurprize 
and kill bis maſter ; 


There thou 4 0 prin bim, 

1 firſt ſeiz'd his books; or with a log 
Batter his ſkull ; or paunch him with a ſtake; 
Ot cut his wezand with thy knife——— 


He adds, in alluſion to his own abominable at- 
tempt, above all be ſure to ſecure the daughter; 
„ whoſe beauty, he tells them, is incomparable.” 
The charms of MIx AN DA could not be more 
exalted, than by extorting this teſtimony from 
ſo inſenſible a monſter. 

SHAKESPEARE ſeems to be the only poet who 
polleſles. the power of uniting poetry with pro- 
priety of character; of which I know not an in- 


ſtance more ſtriking, than the image CALYBAN 
' makes 


4 
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makes uſe of to expreſs filence, which is at once 


highly poetical, and . ſuited to che wilde 
neſs of the eke, VL 8 


Pray you tread ſoftly, tha t the blind mole 
may not 
Hear a foot-fall. - LETS 


T aLwAYs9 lament that our author has not 
preſerved this fierce and implacable ſpirit in 
CALYBAN, to the end of the play; inſtead. of 
Which, he has, I think, injudiciouſly put into his 
mouth, words that imply repentanee and under- 
ſtanding: 

| I'll be wife hereafter 

And ſeek for grace. What a thrice double * 

Was I;. to take this drunkard for a God, 
And worſhip this dull fool ? 


IT muſt not be forgotten, that SHAKESPEARE 
has artfully taken occaſion from this extraordi- 
nary character, which is finely contraſted to the 
mildneſs and obedience of ARIEL, obliquely. to 
fatirize the prevailing paſſion for new and won=, 
derful fights, which has rendered the Engliſh fo 
ridiculous. Were I in England now,“ ſays 
TRincuLo, on firſt diſcovering CaLYBAN, 
% and had but this fiſh painted, not an holiday 
&« fool there but would give a piece of ſilver.— 
« When ey Wo not give a doit to relieve a 

lame 
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& lame beggar, they will lay out ten to ſee a dead 
Indian.“ 

SUCH is the inexhauſtible plenty of our poet's 
invention, that he has exhibited another cha. 
racter in this play, entirely his own; that of the 
lovely and innocent MiRANDA. 

Wren ProsPERo firſt gives her a ſight of 
prince FERDIN AN, the eagerly exclaims, 


What is't? a ſpirit * 
Lord, how it looks about! Believe, me, Sir, 


It carries a brave form. But tis a ſpirit. 


Her imagining that as he was ſo beautiful he muſt 
neceſſarily be one of her father's aerial agents, is a 
ſtroke of nature worthy admiration :. as are like- 
wiſe her intreaties to her father not to uſe him 


harſhly, by the power of his art; 


| Why ſpeaks my father ſo ungently ? This 
Is the third man that e'er 1 ſaw; the firſt 
That e'er I figh'd for — 


Here we 'perceive the beginning of that paſſion, 
which ProsPERO was deſirous ſhe ſhould feel for 
the prince; and which ſhe afterwards more fully 
_ expreſſes upon an occaſion which diſplays at once 
the tenderneſs, the innocence, and the ſimpli- 
city of her character. She diſcovers her lover 


employed i in the Jaborious talk of carrying wood, 
which 
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which PRosPERO had enjoined him to perform. 
« Would,” ſays the, ** the lightning had burnt 
e up thoſe logs, that you are enjoined to pile l“ 


If you'll ſit down, ; 
I'll bear your logs the while. Pray give me that, 
I'll carry't to the 5 — 
ou look wearily. 


It is by ſelecting ſuch little and almoſt impercep- 
tible circumſtances that SHAKESPEARE has more 
truly painted the paſſions than any other writer : 
affection is more powerfully expreſſed by this 
ſimple wiſh and offer of aſſiſtance, than by the 
unnatural eloquence and witticiſms of Dgypen, 
or the amorous declamations of Rowe. 

Tux reſentment of PRosPERO for the mateh- 
leſs cruelty and wicked uſurpation of his brother; 
his parental affection and folicitude for the wel- 
fare of his daughter, the heireſs of his dukedom ; 
and the awful ſolemnity of his character, as a 
ſkilful magician; are all along preſerved with 
equal conſiſtency, dignity, and decorum. One 
part of his behaviour deſerves to be particularly 
pointed out: during the exhibition of a maſk 
with which he had ordered ARIEIL to entertain 
FERDINAND and MiRANnDA, be ſtarts ſuddenly 
from the recollection of the conſpiracy of CAL x. 
BAN and his. confederates againſt his life, and 
diſmiſſes his attendant ſpirits, who inſtantly 


vaniſh 
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vaniſh. to a hollow and confuſed noiſe, He ap- 
pears to be greatly moved ; and ſuitably to this 
agitation. of mind, which his danger has excited, 
he takes occaſion, from the ſudden diſappearance of 
the viſionary ſcene, to moralize on the diſfolution: 


of all things: 


Theſe our actors 

As I foretold you, were all ſpirits: and 

Are melted into air, into thin air. 

And, like the baſeleſs fabric of this viſion, 
The cloud-capt towers, the gorgeous palaces,. 
Fhe ſolemn temples, the great globe itfelf, 
Yea, all which it inherit, ſhall diflolve ; | 
And, like this unfubſtantial pageant faded, 
Leave not a rack behind 


Ts theſe noble images he adds a ſhort but compre- 
henſive obſervation on human life, not excelled 
by any paſſage of the moral and ſententious Eu- 
RIPIDES: "7 


We are ſuch ſtuff 
As dreams are made on; and our little life 
Is rounded with a ſleep— | 


Tuus admirably is an uniformity of: charac- 
ter, that leading beauty in dramatic poeſy, 
preſerved throughout the TEMP ESV. And it 
may be farther remarked, that the unities of 
ation, of place, and of time, are in this play, 

though 
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though almoſt, conſtantly violated by SHhAK E- 
s PEAR E, exactly obſerved, The action is one, 


great, and entire, the reſtoration of PRosPERO 
to his dukedom; this buſineſs is tranfacted ih 
the compaſs of a ſmall iſland, and in or neat 
the cave of PRosPERO; though, indeed, it wy 
been more artful and regular to have confine 


it to this ſingle ſpot; and the time which the 


action takes up, is only equal to that of the repre- 
ſentation ; an excellence which ought always to 
be aimed at in every well · conducted fable, and for 
the want of which a variety of the moſt entertain» 


ing incidents, 1 dene atone. <a 


2 


| 
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Aude aliquid brevibus Gyarir, a carcere dignum, 
Si vis efſe aliguis. 8 n 
MWoud'ſt thou to honours and preferments climb? 
Be bold in miſchief, dare ſome mighty crime, 
Which n death or baniſhment deſerves. 


Darpzx. 


To the A Dv N TURER, 
Dran BRAOT HEA, | 


HE thirſt of glory is I thin allowed, 

even by the dull dogs who can fit ſtill 
long enough to write books, to be a noble ap- 

petite. | 

Mx ambition is to be thought a man of life 
and ſpirit, who could conquer the world if he was 
to ſet about it, but who has too much vivacity to 
give the neceſſary attention to my ſcheme of 
length. 

I am, in ſhort, one of thoſe heroic Adven- 
turers, who have thought proper to diſtinguiſh 
themſelves by the titles of Buck, Broop, and 
Nerve. When I am in the country, I am al- 
ways on horſe-back, and I leap or break every 
hedge and gate that ſtands in my way: when 1 
am in town, I am conſtantly to be ſeen. at ſome 
of the public places, at the proper times for 
_ 
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making my appearance ; as at Vaux-Hall, or 
Marybone, about ten, very drunk: for though 
I don't love wine, I am obliged to be con- 
ſumedly drunk five or ſix nights in the week: 
nay ſometimes five or fix days together, for the 
ſake of my character, Wherever I come, I 
am ſure to make all the confuften, and do all 
the miſchief I can; not for the ſake of doing 
miſchief, but only out of frolick you know to 
ſhew my vivacity. If there are women near 
me, I ſwear like a devil to ſhew my courage, 
and talk. bawdy to ſhew my wit. Under the 
roſe, I am a curſed favourite amongft them 3 
and have had © bonne fortune,” let me tell 
you. I do Jove the little rogues hellifhly : bue 
faith I make love for the good of the public; 
and the town js obliged to me for a dozen or 
two of the fineſt wenches that were ever brought 
into its ſeraglios. One, indeed, I loſt: and, 
poor Jond ſoul ! I pitied her ! but it could not 
be helped—ſelf-preſervation obliged me to leave 
ber—I could not tell her what was the matter 
with her, rot me if I could; and ſo it got ſuch a 
bead, that the devil himſelf could not have ſaved 
ber. * 2 
| Tupre's one thing vexes me; 1 have much 
ado to avoid having that inſignificant character, a 
good - natured fellow, fixed upon me; ſo that L 
am obliged in my own defence to break the boy's 
head, and kick my whore down ſtairs every time 
L enter 
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I enter a -nightit-houſe : I pick quarrels when 1 
am not offended; break the windows of men ! 
never ſau, demoliſh: lamps, bilk hackney-coach« 
men, overturn whee|barrows, and ftorm night- 
cellars: I beat the watchman, though he bids 
me good morrow, abuſe the conftable, and in- 
ſult the juſtice: for theſe feats | am frequently 
kicked, beaten, pumped, profecuted, and j im- 
priſoned; but Tim is no flincher; and if he 
does not get fame, blood | he will deſerve it. 
I Au now writing at a coffee-houſe, where! 
am juſt arrived, after a journey of fifty miles, 
which I have rode in four hours. I knocked up 
my bloc khead's horſe two hours ago. The dog 
whipped and ſpurred at ſuch a rate, that I dare 
ſay you may track him half the way by the 
blood; but att would not do. The devil take 
the hindmoſt, is always my way of travelling. 
The moment J diſmounted, down dropt Nido, 
by Jove: and here am I all alive and merry, my 
old boy! 
PLL tell thee whacy I was a helliſh aſs 
t'other day. I ſhot a damn'd clean mare 
through the head, for jumping out of the road 
to avoid running over an old woman. But the 
bitch threw me, and I got a curſed ſlice on the 
cheek againſt a flint, which put me in a paſtion 
who could help it, you know? Rot me! L 
would not have loſt her for five hundred old 
women, with all their brats, and the brats of 
93532 1 | their 
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their brats to the third generation. She was a 
ſweet creature! I would have run her five-and= 

twenty miles within an hour, for ſive hundred 
pounds. But ſhe” 8 gone n jade | 1 did d love 
thee, that | did. vl; 

Now what you ſhall do for me old boy i is W 
Help to raiſe my name a little, d'ye mind: write 
ſomething in praiſe of us ſpughtly pretty fellows, 
I aſſure you we take a great deal of pains for fame, 
and it is hard we ſhould be bilkt. I would not 
trouble you, my dear ; but only I fear I have not 
much time before me to do my o buſineſs; for 
between you and I, both my conſtitution and eſtate. 
are damnably out at elbows. 1 intend to make 
them ſpin out together as evenly as poſſible; but 
if my purſe ſhould happen to leak faſteſt, IJ pro- 
poſe to go with my laſt half-crown to Ranelagh 
gardens, and there, if you approve the ſcheme, I'II 
mount one-of the upper cette and repeat with 
an heroic air, 


I'll boldly venture on the world unknown; 
It cannot uſe me worſe than this has done.“ 


I' then ſhoot myſelf thro* the head ; and ſo 12693 
by” tye. 


Vour's, as you ſerve me, 


; 4 7/3 24 13. £ 
5 Tim. WIr pooosz. 


I $HoUVLD 


— — — —— 
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I 2novLD. little deſerve the notice of a perſon 
fo illuſtrious as the hero who honours me with 
the name of brother, if I ſhould caval at his 
principles or refuſe his requeſt, According to 
the moral philoſophy which is now in faſhion, 
and adopted by many of the dull dogs who 
« write books,” the gratification of appetite is 


virtue; and appetite therefore, I ſhall allow to 


be noble, notwithſtanding the objections of 
thoſe who pretend, that whatever be its object, 
It can be good or ill in no other ſenſe than ſtature 
or complexion; and that the voluntary effort 
only is moral by which appetite is directed or re- 
trained, by which it is brought under the go- 
vernment of reaſon, and rendered ſubſervient to 
moral purpoſes. 


Bor with whatever efforts of heroic virtue my 


correſpondent may have laboured to gratify his 
« thirſt of glory, I am afraid he will be diſap- 


pointed, It is, indeed, true, that like the heroes 
of antiquity, whom ſucceſſive generations have 


honoured with ſtatues and panegyric, he has 


ſpent his life in doing miſchief to others without 
procuring any real good to himſelf: but he has 
not done miſchief enough; he has not ſacked 
a City or fired a temple ; he acts only againſt indi- 


viduals in a contracted ſphere, and is Joſt among 


a a crowd of competitors, whoſe merit can only 
contribute to their mutual obſcurity, as the 


feats which are perpetually performed by innu- 
merable 


wes { 
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merable adrentufers muſt ſoon become too com- 
mon to confer diſtinction. 


In behalf of fome among theſe candidates for 
fame, the legiſlator has, indeed, thought fit to 
interpoſe; and their atchtevements are with great 
ſolemnity rehearſed and recorded in a temple, 
of which ' know not the celeſtial appellation, 
but on earth it is called Jovrice HALL in the | 
Old Bailey. 

As the reft are utterly negleted, I cannot 
think of any expedient to gratify the noble thirſt 
of my correſpondent and his compeers, but that 
of procuring them admiffion into this clafs ; an 
attempt in which I do not deſpair of ſucceſs, for 
I think I can demonſtrate their right, and I will 


not ſuppoſe it poſſible that when this is done 
they will be excluded. 


Uyon the moſt diligent extminarion of an- 
_ cient hiſtory and modern panegyric, | find that 
no aftion has ever been held honourable in fo 
high a degree, as killing men: this, indeed, is 
one of the feats which our legiſfature has thought 
fit to reſcue from oblivion, and reward in Jos- 
TICE HALL: it has alſo removed an abſurd dif» 
tinction, and, contrary to the practice of pa- 
gan antiquity, has comprehended the killers of 
women, among thofe who deſerve the rewards 
that have been decreed to homicide, Now he 
may fairly be conſidered as a killer, ho ſeduees 

a young 
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a young beauty from the fondneſs of a parent, 


with whom ſhe enjoys health and peace, the pro- 
tection of the laws, and the ſmile. of ſociety, 
to the tyranny of a bawd, and the exceſſes of a 
brothel, to diſeaſe and diſtraction, ſtripes, infamy 
and impriſonment; calamities which cannot fail 
to render her days not only evil but few. It may, 
perhaps, be alledged, that the woman was not 
wholly paſſive, but that in ſome ſenſe ſhe may 


be conſidered as; felo de ſe. This, however, is 


mere cavil ; for the ſame may be ſaid of him who 


fights when he can run away; and pet it has 


always been deemed more-honouraþle to kill the 


combatant than the fugitive, | 


Ix this claim then of the BLoop be admitted. 


| and I do not ſee how it can be ſet aſide, I propoſe 


that after his remains ſhall have been reſcued from 
duſt and worms, and conſecrated in the temple of 


HvOEIA, called SuRGEoNn's HALL, his bones 
hall be purified by proper luſtrations, and erected 
into a ſtatue : that this ſtatue ſhall be placed in a 


niche, with the name of the hero of which it is 
at once the remains and the monument written 


over it, among many others of the ſame rank, 


in the gallery of a ſpacious building, to be * 1 


by lottery for that purpoſe : 1 propoſe that this 
gallery be called the BLoop's GALLERY; and, 
to prevent the labour and expence of emblazoning 
0 * nee, of every individual, which 


would 


- 17. * g 
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would be little more than repeating the ſame 

words, that an inſcription be placed over the door 

to this effect: This gallery is ſacred to the me- 

« mory and the remains of the BLoops; heroes 

« who lived in perpetual hoſtility againſt them- 
ce ſelves and others; who contracted diſeaſes by : 
* exceſs that precluded enjoyment, and who con- 
c tinually perpetrated miſchief not in anger but 

« ſport; who purchaſed this diſtinction at the ex- 

« pence of life; and whoſe glory would have been 


« equal to ALEXANDER'S, if their power had not 
e been leſs.” 


Nuns. 995 Tuxspar, Ofober 16, 1753. 
— Magnis tamen excidit aufis. Ovi. 


But in the glorious enterprize he dy'd. 
| ADDI8ON. | 


Jr has alway s been the practice of ai to 
4 judge of 2 by the event. The ſame 
attempts, conducted in the ſame manner, but ter- 
minated by different ſucceſs, produce different 
judgments: they who attain their wiſhes, never 
want celebrators of their wiſdom and their virtue; 


and they that 2 are quickly diſcovered to 
Vo I. III. M have 
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have been defective not only in mental but in mo- 
ral qualities. The world will never be long with- 
out ſome good reaſon to hate the unhappy : their 
real faults are immediately detected; and if thoſe 
are not ſufficient to ſink them into infamy, an ad- 
ditional weight of calumny will be ſuperadded : 
he that fails in his endeavours after wealth or 


power, will not long retain either honeſty or 


courage. 

Tuls ſpecies of injuſtice has ſo long prevailed 
in univerſal practice, that it feems likewiſe to have 
infected ſpeculation : ſo few minds ate able to ſe- 
parate the ideas of greatneſs and proſperity, that 
even Sir WILLIAM I EMPLE has determined, 
<« that he who can deſerve the name of a hero, 7 
& not only be virtuous but fortunate,” 

By this unreaſonable diſtribution of praiſe and 


blame, none have ſuffered oftener than PRojEc- 


TORS, Whoſe rapidity of imagination and vaſtneſs 
of deſign raiſe ſuch envy in their fellow mortals, 
that every eye watches for their fall, and every 
heart exults at their diſtreſſes: yet even a PRoJEc- 
TOR may gain favour by ſucceſs ; and the tongue 
that was prepared to hiſs, then endeavours to 
excel others in loudneſs of applauſe. | 

WHEN CokloLANus, in SHAKESPEARE, de- 
ſerted to Avr1p1vs, the Volſcian ſervants at firſt 


inſulted him, even while he ſtood under the 


; protection of the houſhold Gods; but when they 
; _ ſaw 
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ſaw that the PRO]j ECT took effect, and the ſtran- 
ger was ſeated at the head of the table, one of them 
very judiciouſly obſerves, * that he always 
« thought there was more in him than he could 
de think,” \ 
MachiAvEL has juſtly animadverted on the 
different notice taken by all ſucceeding times, of 
the two great projectors CATILINE-and Ca8AR, 
Both formed the ſame PrRojecT, and intended to 
raiſe themſelves. to power, by ſubverting the com- 
monwealth : they purſued their deſign, perhaps, 
with equal abilities, and with equal virtue ; but 
CAaTILINE periſhed in the field, and CæsAR re- 
turned from Pharſalia with unlimited authority: 
and from that time, every monarch of the earth has 
thought himſelf honoured by a compariſon with 
CxsAR; and CATILINE has been never mEnti- 
oned, but that his name might be applied to traitors 
and incendiaries, | 
In an age more remote, XERxRSs projected the 
conqueſt of Greece, and brought down the power 


of Aſia againſt it: but after the world had been 


filled with expectation and terror, his army was 
beaten, his fleet was deſtroyed, and XERxEs has 
been never mentioned without contempt. - 

A Few years afterwards, Greece likewiſe had 
her turn of giving birth to a PRoJEcTOR 3 who 
invading Afia with a ſmall army, went forward in 
ſearch of adventures, and by his eſcape from. 

M 2 one 
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one danger, gained only more raſhneſs to ruſh in- 
to another: he ſtormed city after City, over-ran 
kingdom after kingdom, fought battles only for 
barren victory, and invaded nations only that he 
might make his way through them to new invaſi- 
ons : but having been fortunate in the execution of 
his projects, he died with the name of ALEXANDER 
THE GREAT. 8 1 | 
Tuxss are, indeed, events of ancient times; but 
human nature is always the ſame, and every age 
will afford us inſtances of 'public cenſures influ- 
enced by events. The great buſineſs of the middle 


centuries, was the holy war; which undoubtedly 


Vas a noble PxojECr, and was for a long time pro- 


ſecuted with a ſpirit equal to that with which it 


had been contrived: but the ardour of the Euro- 
pean heroes only hurried them to deſtruction; for 
a long time they could not gain the territories for 
which they fought, and, when at laſt gained, they 
could not keep them : their expeditions, therefore, 
bave been the ſcoff of idleneſs and ignorance, their 
underſtanding and their virtue have been equally 
vilified, their conduct has been ridiculed, and their 
cauſe has been defamed. : 

Wren CoLUMBUs had engaged king Ferdi- 
nand in the diſcovery of the other hemiſphere, 
the ſailors, with whom he embarked in the expedi- 
tion, had ſo little confidence in op age + 

| ery 
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der, that after having been long at ſea looking for 
coaſts which they expected never to find, they 
raiſed a general mutiny, and demanded to on 
He found means to ſooth them into a permiſſion to 
continue the ſame courſe three days longer, and on 
the evening of the third day deſcried land. Had 
the impatience of his crew denied him a few hours 
of the time requeſted, what had been his fate but 
to have come back with the infamy of a vain Pros 
JECTOR, who had betrayed the king's credulity to 
uſeleſs expences, and riſked his life in ſeeking 
countries that had no exiſtence ? how would thoſe 
that had rejected his propoſals, have triumphed in 
their acuteneſs? and when would his name have 
been mentioned, but with the makers of potabd 
gold and malleable glaſs ? | 
TRE laſt royal PRojecToORs with whom the 
world has been troubled, were CHARLES of SWE“ 
DEN and the Czar of Muscovy. CnaRLEs, if 
any judgment may be formed of his deſigns by his 
meaſures and his enquiries, had purpoſed firſt 
to dethrone the Czar, then to lead his army 
through pathleſs deſarts into China, thence to 
make his' way by the ſword through the whole 
circuit of Aſia, and by the conqueſt of Turkey to 
unite Sweden with his new dominions: but 
this mighty PrRoJEcT was cruſhed at Pultowa; 
and CHARLEs has ſince been conſidered as 4 
madman by thoſe powers, who ſent their am- 
— M 3 baſſadors 
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baſſadors to ſolicit his friendſhip, and their gene- 
rals to learn under him the art of war,” 

TE Czar found employment ſufficient in his 
own dominions, and amuſed himſelf in digging 
canals, and building cities; murdering his ſubjects 
with inſufferable fatigues, and tranſplanting nati- 
ons from one corner of his dominions to another, 
without regretting the thouſands that periſhed on 
the way: but he attained his end, he made his 
people formidable, and is numbered by fame 
among the demi-gods, 

I am far from intending to vindicate the "BY 
guinary projects of heroes and conquerors, and 
would wiſh rather, to diminiſh the reputation of 
their ſucceſs, thad the infamy of their miſcarri- 
ages: for I cannot conceive, why he that has 
burnt cities, waſted nations, and filled the world 
with horror and deſolation, ſhould be more kindly 
regarded by mankind, than he that died in the ru- 
diments of wickedneſs; why he that accompliſhed 
miſchief ſhould be Sos and he that only en- 
deavoured it ſhould. be criminal. I would wiſh. 
CasAR and CATILINE, XERXES and ALEXAN- 
DER, CHARLES and PETER, huddled together in 
obſcurity or deteſtation. 

Bor there is another ſpecies of PROJECTORS, to 
whom I would willingly conciliate mankind; 
whoſe ends are generally. laudable, and whole 


labours are innocent; who are ſearching out 
new 
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new powers of nature, or contriving neu works of 
art; but who are yet perſecuted with inceſſant ob- 
loquy, and whom the univerſal contempt with 
which they are treated, often debars from that ſue- 
ceſs which their induſtry would obtain, if it were 
permitted to act without oppoſition. 

Trey who find themſelves inclined to cenſure 
new undertakings, only, becauſe they are new, 
ſhould conſider that the folly of PROJECTION ig 
very ſeldom the folly of a fool; it is commonly 
the ebullition of a capacious mind, crouded with 
variety of knowledge, and heated with intenſeneſs 
of thought; it proceeds often from the conſciouſ- 
neſs of uncommon powers, from the confidence of 
thoſe, who having already done much, are eaſily 
perſuaded that they can do more. When RowWwIEx 
had compleated the Orrery, he attempted the per- 
petual motion; when BoyLE bad exhauſted the ſe- 
crets of vulgar chemiſtry, he turned his thoughts 
to the work of tranſmutation. 


A ProJecTor generally unites thoſe qualities 


which have the faireſt claim to veneration, extent 


of knowledge, and greatneſs of deſign: it was 
ſaid of CATILINE, ** immoderata, incredibilia, 
&« nimis alta ſemper cupiebat.“ ProjeQors of all 
kinds agree in their intelleQs, though they differ 
in their morals; they all fail by attempting 
things beyond their power, by deſpiſing vulgar 
attainments, and aſpiring to performances, to 

M 4 which, 
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which, perhaps, nature has not proportioned the 
force of man: when they fail, therefore, they fail 
not by idleneſs or timidity, but by raſh mne | 
end fruitleſs diligence, | 

Tur the attempts of ſuch men will often miſ⸗ 
carry, we may reaſonably expect; yet from ſuch 
men, and ſuch only, are we to hope for the culti- 
vation of thoſe parts of nature which lie yet waſte, 
and the invention of thoſe arts which are yet want- 
ing to the felicity of life. If they are, therefore, 
univerſally diſcouraged, art and diſcovery can 
make no advances. Whatever is attempted with- 
out previous certainty of ſucceſs, may be conſider- 
ed as a PROJECT, and amongſt narrow minds may, 
therefore, expoſe its author to cenſure and con- 
tempt; and if the liberty of laughing be once in- 
dulged, every man will laugh at what he does not 
underftand, every PROJECT will be conſidered as 
madneſs, and every great or new deſign will be cen- 
ſured as a PROJECT. Men, unaccuſtomed to rea- 
fon and reſearches, think every enterprize imprac- 
ticable, which is extended beyond common effects, 
or compriſes many intermediate operations, Many 
that preſume to laugh at PRoJecToRs, would 
conſider à flight through the air in a winged 
chariot, and the movement of a mighty engine by 
the ſteam of water, as equally the dreams of 
mechanic lunacy ; and would hear, with equal 


negligence, of the union of the Thames and 
| Severn 
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Severn by a canal, and the ſcheme of Albuquer- 
que, the viceroy of the Indies, who in the rage of 
hoſtility had contrived to make Egypt a barren 
deſart, by turning the Nile into the Red Sea. 
THosE who have attempted much, have ſel- 
dom failed to perform more than thoſe who never 
deviate from the common roads of action: many 
valuable preparations of chemiſtry are ſuppoſed to 
have riſen from unſucceſsful enquiries after the 
grand elixir: it is, therefore, juſt to encourage 
thoſe who endeavour to enlarge the power of art, 
ſince they often ſucceed beyond expectation; and 
when they fail, may ſometimes benefit the world 


even by 2 miſcarriages, 


W; - ˙ 
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| Nums, 100. SATURDAY, October 20, 1753. 


Nemo repent? fuit turpiſſimus. —— Juy. | 
No man e'er reach'd the heights of vice at firſt, 
| Tart, 


To the ADVENTURER, 


SIR, 

HOUGH the Cura cdert of men have, 

perhaps, been eſſentially the ſame in all 
ages, yet their external appearance has changed 
with other peculiarities of time and place, and 
they have been diſtinguiſhed by different names, 
as new modes of exprefion have prevailed: a 
periodical writer, therefore, who catches the 
picture of evaneſcent life, and ſhews the de- 
formity of follies which in a few years will be 
ſo changed as not to be known, ſhould be care- 
ful to expreſs the character when he deſcribes the 
appearance, and to connect it with the name by 
which it then happens to be called. You have 
frequently uſed the terms Buck and BLoop, and 
have given ſome account of the characters which 
are thus denominated ; but you have not con- 
ſidered them as the laſt ſtages of a regular pro- 
greſſion, nor taken any notice of thoſe which 
precede. them. Their dependance upon each 
other is, indeed, fo little known, that many 
ſuppole 
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ſuppoſe them to be diſtin and collateral-claſſes, 
formed by perſons of oppoſite intereſts, taſtes» 
capacities, and diſpoſitions :/ the ſcale, however, 
conſiſts of eight degrees; GREENHORN, JEMMY,, 
JEsSAMY, SMART, HongsT FELLow, Joyous 
SpIRIT, BUCK, and BTOOD. As I have myſelf. 
paſſed through the whole ſeries, I ſhall explain 
each ſtation-by a ſhort account of my life, re- 
marking the periods when my character changed 
its denomination, and the particular incidents by 
which the change was produced. 

My father was a wealthy farmer in Yorkſhire; 
and when I was near eighteen years of age, he 
brought me up to London, and put me apprentice 
to a confiderable ſhopkeeper in the city, There 
was an auk ward modeſt fimplicity in my manner, 
and a reverence of religion and virtue in my con- 
verſation. The novelty of the ſeene that was 
now placed before me, in which there were in- 
numerable objects that I never conceived to exiſt, 
rendered me attentive and credulous;. peculiari- 
ties, which, without a provincial. accent, a ſlouch 
in my gait, a long lank head of hair, an unfaſhi- 
onable ſuit of drab-coloured cloth, would bave 
denominated me a GREENHORN, or, in other 
words, a country put very green. 

GREEN, then, I continued even in externals, 
near two years; and in this tate I was the object 
of univerſal contempt and deriſion: but being at 

M & 1 length 
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length wearied with merriment and inſult, I was 
very ſedulous to aſſume the manners and ap- 
pearance of thoſe, who in the ſame ſtation were 
better treated. I had already improved greatly 
in my ſpeech; and my father having allowed 
me thirty pounds a year for apparel] and pocket- 
money, the greater part of which I had ſaved, 
I beſpoke a ſuit of clothes of an eminent city 
taylor, with ſeveral waiſtcoats and breeches, and 
two frocks for a change: I cut off my hair, and 
procured a brown bob periwig of WiLpinG, of 
the ſame colour, with a ſingle row of curls juſt 
round the bottom, which I wore. very nicely 
combed, and without powder : my hat, which 
had been cocked with great exactneſs in an equi- 
lateral triangle, I diſcarded, and purchaſed one 

of a more faſhionable. ſize, the fore corner of 
which projected near two inches further than 
thoſe on each ſide, and was moulded into the 
ſhape of a ſpout : I alſo furniſhed myſelf with a 
change of white thread ſtockings, took care that 
my pumps were varniſhed every morning with the 
new German: blacking-ball; and when I went 


dur, carried in my hand a little ſwitch, which, as 


it has been long appendent to the character that I 
had juſt aſſumed, has taken the fame name, * 

is called a JEMMY. 
I s00N perceived the advantage of this tranſ- 
formation. My manner had not, indeed, kept 
8 pace” 
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pace with my dreſs ; I was ſtill modeſt and dif- 
fident, temperate and ſober, and conſequently 
ſtill ſubject to ridicule : but. I was now admit- 
ted into company, from which I had before 
been excluded by the ruſticity of my appear- 
ance; I was rallied and encouraged by turns ; 
and I was inſtructed both by precept and ex- 
ample. Some offers were made of carrying 
me to a houſe of private entertainment, which 
then I abſolutely refuſed ; but I ſoon found the 
way into. the play-houſe, to ſee the two laſt 
acts, and the farce: here I learned, that by 
breaches of chaſtity no man was thought to in- 
cur either guilt or ſhame ; but that, on the con- 
trary, they were eſſentially neceſſary to the cha- 
racter of a fine gentleman. I ſoon copied the 
original, which I found to be univerſally admir- 
ed, in my morals, and made ſome farther ap- 
proaches to it in my dreſs : I ſuffered my hair to. 
grow long enough to comb back over the fore- 
top of my wig, which when I ſallied forth to 
my evening amuſement, I changed to a queüe; 
I] tied the collar of my ſhirt with half an ell 
of. black ribbon, which appeared under my neck- 
cloth; the fore corner of my hat was conſider- 
ably elevated and ſhortened, ſo that it no lunger 
reſembled a ſpout, but the corner of a minced 
pye; my waiſtcoat was edged with a narrow 
lace, my ſtockings were filk, and I never ap- 
peared without a pair of clean gloves. My 
addreſs, 


* 
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addreſs, from its native maſculine 1 
was converted to an exceſs of ſoftneſs and civi- 
lity, eſpecially when I ſpoke to the ladies. 1 
had before made ſome progreſs in learning to 
ſwear; 1 had . by fegs, faith, pox, 
plague, *pon my life, *pon my ſoul, rat it, and 
zookers, to zauns and the divill, Now I ad- 
vanced to by Jove, fore ged, ged curſe it, and 
demme: but I ſtill uttered theſe. inter jections 
in a tremulous tone, and my pronunciation was 
feminine and vicious. I was ſenſible of my 
defects, and, therefore, applied with great dili- 
gence to remove them. I frequently practiſed 
alone, but it was a long time before I could ſwear 
ſo much to my own ſatisfaction in company, as by 
myſelf, My labour, however was not without 
its reward; it recommended me to the notice of 
the ladies, and procured me the gentle appella- 
tion of JESSAMY. 

I Now learned among other Genn GEN- 
TLEMEN to dance, which greatly enlarged 
my acquaintance; 1 entered into a ſubſcrip- 
tion for country dances once 2a week at a ta- 
vern, where each gentleman engaged to bring 
a partner: at the ſame time I made conſider - 
able advances in ſwearing; I could pronounce 
damme with a tolerable air and accent, give 
the vowel its full ſound, and look with con- 
fidence in the face of the perſon to whom J 


| ſpoke, About this time wy father's elder bro- 
FEY, ther 
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ther died, and left me an eſtate of near five hun- 
dred pounds per annum. I now bought out the 
remainder of my time; and this ſudden acceſ- 
fion of wealth and independence gave me imme- 
diately an air of greater confidence and freedom. 
I laid out near one hundred and fifty pounds in 
clothes, though I was obliged to go into mourn- 
ing: I employed a court taylor to make them up; 
exchanged my queiie for a bag; I put on a 
ſword, which in appearance at leaſt, was a To- 
ledo; and in proportion as I knew my dreſs to be 
elegant, I was leſs ſolieitous to be neat. My ac- 
quaintance now encreaſed every hour; I was at- 
tended, flattered, and careſſed; was often invited 
to entertainments, ſupped every night at a tavern, 
and. went home in a chair; was taken notice of 
in public places, and was univerſally confeſſed to 
be improved into a SMART, 

THERE were ſome intervals in which I found 
it neceſſary to abſtain from wenching; and in 
theſe, at whatever riſque, I applied myſelf to 
the bottle : a habit of drinking came inſenſibly 
upon me, and I was ſoon able to walk home 
with a bottle and a pint, I had learned a ſuf- 
ficient number of faſhionable toaſts, and got by 
heart ſeveral toping and ſeveral bawdy longsy 
ſome of which I ventured to roar out with a 
friend hanging on my arm as we ſcoured the 
ſtreet after our noCturnal revel, I now la- 

| | boured 
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bouted with indefatigable induſtry to increaſe 
theſe acquiſitions: I enlarged my ſtock of 
healths ; made great progreſs in ſinging, joking, 
and ftory telling ; ſwore well; could make a 
company of ſtaunch topers drunk; always 
collected the reckoning, and was the laſt man 
that departed. My face began to be covered 
with red pimples, and my eyes to be weak; I 
became daily more negligent of my dreſs, and 
more blunt in my manner ; I profeſſed myſelf a 
foe to ſtarters and milkſops, declared that there 
was no enjoyment equal to that of a bottle and a 
friend, and ſoon gained the 8ppetjavion of an 
HonesT FeLLow. 

By this diſtinction I was animated to at- 
_ tempt yet greater excellence; I learned ſeveral 
feats of mimickry of the under players, could 
take off known characters, tell a ſtaring ftory, 
and humbug with ſo much ſkill as ſometimes 
to take-in a knowing one. I. was ſo ſucceſsful 
in the practice of theſe arts, to which, indeed, 
I applied myſelf with unwearied diligence ood 
aſſiduity, that I kept my company roaring with 
applauſe, till their voices ſunk by degrees, and 
they were no longer able to laugh, becauſe they 
were no longer able either to hear or to ſee. I had 
now aſcended another ſcale in the climax; and 
was acknowledged by all who knew me, to be a 


Jo orous | SPIRIT. 
AFTER 


9 
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AFTER all theſe topics of merriment were ex- 
' hauſted, and I had repeated my tricks, my ſtories; 
my jokes, and my ſongs, till they grew inſipid, I 
became miſchievous; and was continually devi- 
ſing and executing FRoLics, to the unſpeakable 
delight of my companions, and the injury of 
others. For many of them I was proſecuted, 
and frequently obliged to pay large damages: 
but! bore all theſe loſſes with an air of jovial in- 
difference, I puſhed on in my career, I was more 
deſperate in proportion as I had leſs to loſe; and 
being deterred from no miſchief by the dread of 
its conſequences, | was ſaid to run at all, and 
complimented with the name of Buck. 

My eſtate was at length mortgaged for more 
than it was worth; my creditors were importu- 
nate; [ became negligent of myſelf - and of 
others; I made a deſperate effort at the gaming 
table, and loſt the laſt ſum that I could raiſe; 
my eſtate was ſeized by the mortgagee; I learned 
to pack cards and to cog a die; became a bully 
to whores ; paſſed my nights in a brothel, the 
ſtreet, or the watch-houſe ; was utterly inſen- 
ſible of ſhame, .and lived upon the town as a 
beaſt of prey in a foreſt. Thus I reached the 
ſummit of modern glory, and had juſt acquired 
the diſtinction of a BLoop, when I was arreſted 
for an old debt of three hundred pounds, and 
thrown into the King's Bench priſon. 

THESE 


of 
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Tus characters, Sir, though they are dif. 
tina, yet do not all differ, otherwiſe than ag 
ſhades of the ſame colour. And though they 
are ſtages of a regalar progreſſion, yet the whole 
progreſs is not made by every individual : ſome 
are ſo ſoon initiated in the myſteries of the 
town, that they are never publickly known in their 
GRrEEnHoRN ftatez others fix long in their 
JzMMyKRooD, others are JESSAMIES at four- 
ſcore, and ſome ſtagnate in each of the higber 
ſtages for life. But I requeſt that they may never 
hereafter be confounded either by you or your 
correſpondents. Of the BLoop, your brother 
Adventurer, Mr. WiLDGoose, though he af. 
ſumes the character, does not ſeem to have a Juſt 
and preciſe idea as diſtin&t from the Buck, in 
which claſs he ſhould be placed, and will pro- 
bably die; for he ſeems determined to ſhoot him- 
ſelf, juſt at the time when his circumſtances. will 
enible him to aſſume the higher diſtinction. | 
Bor the retroſpe& upon life, which this let- 
ter has made neceſſary, covers me with confu- 
ſion, and aggravates deſpair I cannot but re- 
flect, that among all theſe characters, I have 
never aſſumed that of a Man. Man is a REa- 
SONABLE BEING, which he ceaſes to be, who 
diſguiſes his body with ridiculous fopperies, or 
degrades his mind by deteftable brutality, Theſe 
ern would have been of great uſe to me, if 
i they 
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they had occurred ſeven years ago. If they are 
of uſe to you, I hope you will ſend me a ſmall 
gratuity for my labour, to alleviate.the miſery of 
hunger and nakedneſs: but, dear Sir, let your 
_— be ſpeedy, leſt I periſh before it arrives. 


I am your bumble ſervant, | 
Common ide, King's Bench, 


Oct. 18, 1753. Nounntraunm 


{ 
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— — 7 ubj peccat. | le Hog, | 
— ſometimes he miſtakes, 


25 To the Ap VEN TURER, 


SIR, 


F we conſider the high rank which Mir ron 
1 has deſervedly obtained among our few 
Engliſh claſſics, we cannot wonder at the mul- 
titude of commentaries and criticiſms of which 
he has been the ſubject. To theſe I have added 
ſome miſcellaneous remarks ; and if you ſhould 
at firſt be inclined to reject them as trifling, you 
may, perhaps, determine to admit Joey when 
you reflect that they are new. 
TE deſcription of EDtw in the fourth book 
of the PARADISE LosT, and the battle of the 
angels 
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angels in the ſixth, are uſually ſelected as the 
moſt ſtriking examples of a florid and vigorous 
imagination: but it requires much greater 
ſtrength of mind to form an aſſemblage of natu- 
ral objects, and range them with propriety and 
beauty, than to bring together the greateſt va- 
riety of the moſt ſplendid images, without any 
regard to their uſe or congruity ; as in painting, 
he who, by the force of his imagination, can de- 
lineate a landſcape, is deemed a greater maſter 
than he, who, by heaping rocks of coral upon 
teſſelated pavements, can only make abſurdity 
ſplendid, and diſpoſe gaudy colours ſo as beſt 
to fet off each other. 

„% SAPPHIRE fountains- that rolling over 
« orient PEARL run NECTAR, roſes without 
« thorns, trees that bear fruit of vEGETABLE 
% GoLD, and that weep odorous gums and 
4 balms,” are eaſily feigned ; but having no 
relative beauty as pictures of nature, nor any 
abſolute excellence as derived from truth, they 
can only pleaſe thoſe, who, when they read, ex- 
erciſe no faculty but fancy, and admire ut 
they do not think. 

Ir I ſhall not be thought to digreſs. wholly 
from my ſubject, I would illuſtrate this remark, 
by comparing two paſſages, written by MIL rox 
and” FLETCHER, on nearly the ſame ſubject. 
The ſpirit in Couus thus pays his addreſs of 
thanks to the water-nymph Sabrina: "BR 

May 
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May thy brimmed waves for this, 
Their full tribute never miſs, 

From a thouſand petty rills, | 
That tumble down the ſnowy hills : 
Summer drought, or ſinged air, 
Never ſcorch thy treſſes fair; 

Nor wet October's torrent flood 
Thy molten chryſtal fill with mud : 


Thus far the wiſhes are moſt proper for the 
welfare of a river goddeſs: the circumſtance 
of ſummer not ſcorching her treſſes, is highly 
poetical and elegant: but what follows, though 


it is pompous .and majeſtic, is unnatural and 
far fetched; | , 


May thy billows roll aſhore 

The beryl and the golden ore: 
May thy lofty head be crown'd 

With many a tow'r and terras round; 
And here and there, thy banks upon, 
With groves of myrrh and cinnamon! 


The circumſtance in the third and fourth lines 
is happily fancied ; but what idea can the reader 
have of an ENGL1sH RIVER rolling GoLD and 
the BERYL aſhore, or of groves of CINNAMON 
growing on its banks? The images in the fol- 
lowing paſſage of FLETCHER are all ſimple and 
real, all appropriated and ſtrictly natural: 15 5 5 

Or 
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For thy kindneſs to me ſhown, 
Never from thy banks be blown 
Any tree, with windy force, 
Croſs thy ſtream to ſtop thy courſe ; 
May no beaſt that comes to drink, 
With his horns caſt down thy brink ; 
May none that for thy fiſh do look, 
Cut thy banks to dam thy brook ; 
Barefoot may no neighbour walls 
In thy cool ſtreams, wife or maid, 
| When the ſpawn on ſtones do lie. | 
To waſh their hemp, and ſpoil the fry, 


"Taz glaring picture of Paradiſe i is not, in my 
opinion, ſo ſtrong an evidence of MiLTo's 
force of imagination, as his repreſentation of 
Apam and Eve when they left it, and of the 
paſſions with which ay were agitated on that 
_ event, a 
Ac Alxsr his battle of the Angels, I TAE the 
fame objections as againſt his garden of Eden. 
He has endeavoured to elevate his combatants, 
by giving them the enogmous ſtature of giants 
in romances, books of which: he was known to 
be fond; and the proweſs and behaviour of 
MichAzl as much reſemble the feats of 
ArtosTo's Knight, as his two-handed ſword 
does the weapons of chivalry: I think the 
ſublimity of his genius much more viſible in the 
- firſt 
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firſt appearance of the fallen Angels; the debates 
of the infernal peèrs; the paſſage of Satan through 
the dominions of Chaos, and his adventure with 
Sin. and Death; the miſſion of RAPTHAEL to 
ADAM ; the converſations between ADAM and his 
wife; the creation; the account which Apam 
gives of his firſt ſenſations, and of the approach 
of Eve from the hand of her CREATOR; 
the whole behaviour of Apam and Eve after 
the firſt tranſgreſſion; and the proſpect of the 
various ſtates of the world, and hiſtory of man 
exhibited in a viſion to Ap AM. : 

In this viſion, MiLTgN judiciouſly repreſenta 
ADAM, as ignorant of what difafter had be- 
fallen ABEL, when he was murdered by his 
brother; but during his converſation with Ra- 
PHAEL, the poet ſeems to have forgotten this 
neceſſary and natural ignorance of the firſt man, 
How was it poſſible for Apam to diſcern what 
the ANGEL meant by “ cubic phalanaxes, by 
© planets of aſpect malign, by encamping on 
e the foughten field, by van and rear, by ſtand- 
© ards and gonfalons and glittering tiſſues, by 
the girding ſword, by embattled ſquadrons, 
chariots, and flaming arms, and hery ſteeds?“ 
And although Apam poſſeſſed a ſuperior degree 
of knowledge, yet doubtleſs he had not ſkill 


enough in chemiſtry to underſtand' RAPHAEL, 
who informed him, that 


vc 


\ 
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————gulphurous and nitrous foam 
They found, they mingled, and with ſubtle art, 
ConcocTED and ADUSTED, they reduc'd 
To blackeſt grain, and into ſtore convey'd, 


F 


And, ſurely, the nature of cannon was not 
much explained to ADAM, who neither knew 
or wanted the uſe of iron tools, by telling him, 
that they reſembled the AW bodies of oak 


or fir, 7 


With branches lopt, in wood, or mountain 
fell'd. 


He that never beheld the brute creation. but in 
its paſtimes 'and ſports, muſt have greatly won- 


| dered, when the ANGEL expreſſed the flight of 


the Satanic boſt, by ſaying, that they fled 
— As a herd 


2 goats, or TIMOROUs flock, together 


throng' d. 5 5 


Bor as there are many exuberances in this 
poem, there appears to be alſo ſome defects. As 
the ſerpent was the inſtrument of the temptation, 
MiL rox minutely deſcribes its beauty - and al- 


lurements: and I have frequently wondered, that 


he did not, for the ſame reaſon, give a more 
elaborate deſeription of the tree of life; eſpe- 
3 : 8 oY h 
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cially as he was remarkable for his knowledge 


and imitation of the Sacred WRrITINGsS, and 
as the following paſſage in the ReveLaTtions. 
afforded him a hint, from which his creative 


fancy might have worked up a ſtriking picture: 


« Jn the midſt of the ſtreet of it, and of either 
« ſide of the river, was there the tree of life; which 
« bare twelve manner of fruits, and. yielded her 
« fruit every month; and the leaves of the tree 


« were for the healing of the nations.” 


AT the end of the fourth book, ſuſpence and 
attention are excited to the utmoſt; a combat 


between Satan and the guardians of Eden is 
eagerly expected, and curioſity is impatient for 
the action and the cataſtrophe: but this horrid 


fray is prevented, expectation is cut off, and 
curioſity diſappointed, by an expedient which, 


though applauded by Appison and Porz, and 
imitated from Homer and Vir, will be 


deemed frigid and inartificial, by all who judge 


from their own ſenſations, and are not content 
to echo the deciſions of others. The golden 
balances are held forth, which,“ ſays the pets, 
« are yet ſeen between Aſtrea and the Scorpion ;” 

Satan looks up, and perceiving. that his ſcale 


mounted aloft, departs with the ſhades of night. 


To make ſuch a uſe, at ſo critical a time, of 
LIBRA, a mere imaginary ſign of the Zodiac, 


is ſcarcely juſtifiable in a poem founded on reli» 
gious truth, 
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Auoxo innumerable beauties in the PAR A- 
bis E LosT, I think the moſt tranſcendant is the 
ſpeech of Satan at the beginning of the ninth 
book: in which his unextinguiſhable pride and 
fierce indignation againſt GOD, and his envy 
towards Man, are ſo blended with an involun- 
tary approbation of goodneſs, and diſdain of the 
meanneſs and baſeneſs of his preſent undertaking, 
as to render it, on account of the propriety of its 
ſentiments and its turns of paſſion, the moſt 
natural, moſt ſpirited, and truly dramatic ſpeech, | 
that is, perhaps, to be found in any writer whe- 
ther antient or modern: and yet Mr. Appisow 
has paſled it over, unpraiſed and unnoticed, 
Ix an apology ſhould be deemed neceſſary for 
the freedom here uſed with our inimitable bard, 


let me conclude in the words of Loncinus:- 


«© Whoever was carefully to collect the ble- 
«© miſhes of HoMRR, DgemosTHENES, PLATO, 
„ and of other celebrated writers of the ſame 
rank, would find they bore not the leaſt pro- 
„ portion to the ſublimities and excellencies 
with which their works abound.” 


— I am, SIR, 
Your vomble ſervant, 


Pa gormus 


Noun 
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Nun. 102. SATURDAY, Offober 27, 1753. 


—Duid tam dextro pede concipis, Metz" a6 11 
Cona tus non pœniteat votigue peradts ? Jvv. 


What in the conduct of our life appears 

So well deſign'd, ſo luckily begun, 

But, when we have our wiſh, we with undone. 
DRYDEN, 


To the ADVENTURER, 


SI R, | 
HAVE been for many years a trader in Lon- 


don, My beginning was narrow, and my 
ſtock ſmall; 1 was, therefore, a long time brow- 
beaten and deſpiſed by thoſe, who having more 
money thought they had more merit than myſelf, 
I did not, however, fuffer my reſentment to in- 
ſtigate me to any mean arts of ſupplantation, nor 
my eagerneſs of riches to betray me to any indi- 
rect methods of gain; I purſued my buſineſs with 


: 


inceſſant aſſiduity, ſupported by the hope of 


being one day richer than thofe who contemned 
me; and had, upon every annual review of my 
books, the ſatisfaction of finding my fortune 
increaſed beyond my expectation. : 

In a few years my induſtry and. probity were 
my recompenſed, my wealth was really great, 
N2 and 
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and my reputation for wealth ſtill greater. I had 
large warehouſes crouded with goods, and con- 
ſiderable ſums in the public funds; I was careſſed 
upon the Exchange by the moſt eminent mer- 


chants; became the oracle of the common coun- 


cil; was ſolicited to engage in all commercial 
undertakings; was flattered with the hopes of 
becoming in a ſhort time one of the directors of a 
wealthy company; and, to complete my mercan- 
tile honours, enjoyed the expenſive happineſs of 


fining for ſheriff, 


RicHes, you know, eaſily produce riches : 


when I had arrived to this degree of wealth, I had 


no longer any obſtruction or oppoſition to fear; 
new acquiſitions were hourly brought within my 
reach, and I continued for ſome years longer to 
heap thouſands upon thouſands. 

Ar laſt I reſolved to complete the circle of a 


; citizen's proſperity by the purchaſe .of an eſtate 


in the country, and to cloſe my life in retirement. 
From the hour that this deſign entered my ima- 


| gination, I found the fatigues of my employment 


every day more oppreſſive, and perſuaded myſelf 
that I was no longer equal to perpetual attention, 
and that my health would ſoon be deſtroyed by 
the torment and diſtraction of extenſive buſineſs, 
T could image to myſelf no happineſs, but in 
vacant jollity, and uninterrupted leiſure; nor 
entertain n my | friends with any other topic, than 
the 
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the vexation and uncertainty of trade, and the 
happineſs of rural privacy. A 
Zur notwithſtanding theſe declarations, I 
could not at once reconcile myſelf to the thoughts 
of ceaſing to get money; and though I was every 
day enquiring for a purchaſe, I found ſome rea- 


ſon for rejecting all that were offered me; and, 
indeed, had accumulated ſo many beauties and 


conveniencies in my idea of the ſpot, where I 


was. finally to be happy, that, perhaps, the 
world might have been travelled over, without 


diſcovery of a place which would not have been 


defective in ſome particular, 


ITnus I went on ſtill talking of retirement, 
and ſtil] refuſing to retire ; my friends began to 
laugh at my delays, and I grew aſhamed to trifle! 
longer with my own inclinations; an eſtate was' 
at length purchaſed,. I transferred my ſtock to 
a prudent young man who had married my 


daughter, went down into the count ry, "and 
commenced lord of a ſpacious manor. 
HERR for ſome time 1 found happineſs cadets to 


my expectation. I reformed the old houſe ac- 
cording to the advice of the beſt architeQs,#s 1 


threw down the walls of the garden, and in- 


cloſed | it with palliſades, planted long avenues 


of trees, filled a green-houſe with exotic plants, 
dug a new canal, and. threw the earth into the 
10 moats ! 29 bn 5 n 40/7289 (ts, 1.283 
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Tu fame of theſe expenſive improvements 
brought i in all the country to fee the ſhew. 1 
entertained my viſitors with great liberality, led 
them round my gardens, ſhewed them my apart- 
ments, laid before them plans for new decorati- 
rr 
the envy of others. | 

I was envied ; but how little can one man 
judge of the condition of another? The time 
| was now coming, in which affluence and 
ſplendor could no longer make me pleaſed with 
myſelf. 1 had built till the imagination of the 
architect was exhauſted ; I had added one con- 
venience to another, till I knew not what more 
to wiſh or to deſign ; I had laid out my gardens, 
planted my park, and compleated my water- 
works; and what now remained to be done? 
| What, but to look up to turrets, of which when 
they were once raiſed J had no farther uſe, to 
range aver apartments where time was tarniſh- 
ing the furniture, to ſtand by the caſcade of 
which I fcarely now perceived the found, and 
to watch the growth of woods that muſt give 
their ſhade to a diſtant generation. gf 

. In this gloomy inactivity, is every 8 
and ended: the happineſs that I have been ſo 
long procuring is now at an end, becauſe it has 
been prochred; I wander from room to room 
till 2 am Weary of myſelf; 1 ride out to a neigh- 

bouring 


N 4 
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bouring hill in the centre of my eſtate, from 


whence all my lands lie in proſpect round me; 
I ſee nothing that I have not ſeen before, and 
return home diſappointed, though I knew that I 
had nothing to expect. 

In my happy days of buſineſs I had been ac- 
cuſtomed to tiſe early in the morning; and re- 


member the time when I grieved that the night 


came ſo ſoon upon me, and obliged me for a few 
hours to ſhut out affluence and proſperity. I now 
ſeldom ſee the riſing ſun, but to © tell him,” 
with the fallen angel, „ how I hate his beams.” 
J wake from fleep as to langour or impriſon- 
ment, and have no employment for the firſt hour 
but to eonſider by what art 1 ſhall rid myſelf of 
the ſecond, I protract the breakfaſt as long as 1 
can, becauſe when it is ended I have no call for 
my attention, till I can with fome degree of de- 
cency grow impatient for my dinner. If I could 
dine all my life, I ſhould be happy; I eat not 
becauſe I am hungry, but becauſe I am idle: but 


. alas! the time quickly comes when I can eat no 


longer; and fo ill does my conſtitution ſecond 


my inclination, that I cannot bear ſtrong liquors: 


ſeven hours muſt then be endured before I ſhall 
ſup ; but ſupper comes at laſt, the more welcome 
as it is in a ſhort time ſucceeded by fleep. 
SUCH, Mr. ADVENTURER, is the happineſs, 
the 8 of which ſeduced me from the duties 


and 


by thoſe who read my narrative, that there ate 
many means of innocent amuſement, and many 
ſchemes of uſeful employment, which I do not 


% 
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and pleaſures of a mercantile life. 1 ſhall be told 


appear ever to have known; and that nature and 


art have provided pleaſures, by which, without 
the drudgery of ſettled buſineſs, the active may 
be engaged, the ſolitary ſoothed, and the ſocial 
entertained. 


Tuxszlarts, Sir, I have wg When ft I 


took poſſeſſion of my eſtate, in conformity to the 
taſte of my neighbours, I bought guns and nets, 
filled my kennel with dogs and my ſtable with 


horſes ; but a litile experience ſhewed me, that 


"theſe inſtruments of rural felicity, would afford 


me few gratifications. I never ſhot but to miſs 


the mark, and, to confeſs the truth, was afraid of 


the fire of my own gun. I could diſcover: no 


muſic in the-cry of the dogs, nor could diveſt my- 
ſelf of pity for the animal whoſe peaceful and in- 
offenſive. life was ſacrificed to our ſport, I was 
not, indeed, always at leiſure to reflect upon 
her danger; for my horſe, who had been bred to 
the chace, did not always regard my choice 
either of ſpeed or way, but leaped hedges and 
ditches at his own diſeretion, and hurried me 
along with the dogs, to the great diverſion of. my 


brother ſportſmen, His eagerneſs of purſuit 


once incited him to ſwim a river; and I had lei- 


ſure 
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ſure to reſolve in the water, that I would never 

hazard my life again for the deſtruction of 4 
bare. 2 1% gt 

IrRHEN ordered 0 to he eee and by 

the direction of the vicar had in a few: weeks a clo- 
ſet elegantly furniſhed. You will, perhaps, be ſur- 
priſed when 1 ſhall tell you, that when once I had 
ranged them according to their ſizes; and piled: 
them up in regular gradations, I had received all! 
the pleaſure which they could give me. L am not 
able to excite in myſelf any curioſity. after events 
which have been long paſſed, and in which Lean, 
therefore, have no intereſt: I am utterly un- 
concerned to know whether TvLLy-or, DEMosr- 
HENES excelled in oratory, whether, HanNiBaAL- 
loſt Italy by his own negligence or the corruption 
of his countrymen, I have no ſkill in controverſial 
learning, nor can conceive why ſo many volumes: 
ſhould have been written upon queſtions, which. L 
have lived ſo long and ſo happily without. under- 
ſtanding. I once reſolved. to go through the vo- 
lumes relating to the office of juſtice of the peace, 
but found them ſo crabbed and intricate, that in 
leſs than a month 1 deſiſted in deſpair, and re- 
ſolved to ſupply my deficiencies by paying a com- 
petent ſalary to a ſkilful clerk. 


I AM naturally inclined to hoſpitality, ns for 
ſome time * up a conſtant intercourſe of viſits 


N 5 | with 
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with the neighbouring gentlemen : but though 
miey are eaſily brought about me by better wine 
than they can find at any other houſe, I am not 
much relieved by their converſation ; they have no 
ſkilb in commerce or the ſtocks, as J have no 
knowledge of the hiſtory of families or the factions 
af the country; ſo that when the firſt civilities 
are over, they-uſually talk to one another, and Iam 
left alone in the midſt of the company. Though! 
_ cannot. drink myſelf, I am obliged. to encou- 
rage the circulation of the glaſs; their mirth . 
grows more turbulent and obſtreperous; and before 
their merriment is at an end, I am ſick with dif- 
guſt, and, perhaps, reproached with my ſobriety, 
or by ſome ly inſinuations inſulted as a cit. 

© SUCH Mas -ADVENTURER, is the life to which 
Lam eondemned by a fooliſh endeavour to be happy 
by imitation ; ſuch is the happineſs to which I 
pleafed myfelf with approaching, and which I con- 
ſtdereck as the chief end of my cares and my 
labours; I toiled year after year with chearfulnefs, 
in expectation of the happy hour in which I might 
be ide; the privilege of idleneſs is attained, but 
has not brought with it the blefling of cranquility 
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+ bak — uid enim ratione timemus, 


Aut epi . hens Joys 


How void of reaſon are our hopes and fears! 
| Davpas, 


N thoſe remote times 4 by the intervention 
of Famixs, men received good and evil, which 
ſucceeding generations could expect only from na- 
tural cauſes, SOLIMAN,, a mighty prince, reigned 
over a thouſand provinces in the diſtant regions of 
the eaſt, It is recorded of SoLIMAN, that he had 
no favourite; but among the principal nobles of 
his court was OMARADDIN. | 
OMARADDIN had two daughters, ALMERINE 
and SHELIMAH. At the birth of ALMERINE, the 
fairy ELFARINA had preſided ; and in compliance 


with the importunate-and reiterated requeſt of the 


parents, had endowed her with every natural ex» 
cellence both of body and mind, and decreed that 
6 ſhe mould be ſought in marriage by a ſovereign 
„prince.“ 


again invoked; at which FARIMINA, another 
power of the atrial kingdom, was offended. 
NG FARIMINA 


if 


Wuxx the wife of OuaRADDIx was preg- . 
nant with SHELIMAH, the fairy ELFARINA was 
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FAXIMINA was inexorable and cruel; the num- 
ber of her votaries, therefore was few. ELTARINA 
was placable and benevolent; and Fairies of this 
character were obſerved to be ſuperior in power, 
whether becauſe it is the nature of vice to defeat 
its own purpoſe, or whether the calm and equal 
tenor of a virtuous mind prevents thoſe miſtakes, 
which are committed in the tumult and precipira- 
tion of outrageous malevolence. But Farimina, 
from whatever cauſe, reſolved that her influence 
ſhould not be wanting ; ſhe, therefore, as far as 
ſhe was able, precluded the influence of ELFra- 
RINA, by firſt pronouncing the incantation which 
determined the fortune of the infant, whom ſhe 
diſcovered by divination to be a girl. FarimiNna, 
that the innocent object of her malice might 
be deſpiſed by others, and perpetually employed in 
tormenting herſelf, decreed, * that her perſon 
de ſhould be rendered hideous by every fpecies 
« of deformity, and that all her wiſhes ſhould 
« ſpontaneouſly produce an oppoſite effect.“ 

Tu parents dreaded the birth of the infant un- 
der this malediction, with which ELFarina 
had acquainted them, and which ſhe could not re- 
verſe, The-moment they beheld it, they were 
ſolicitous only to conceal it from the world; they 
conſidered the complicated deformity of vabappy 
SHELIMAH, as fome reproach to themſelves ; 
: | and 


if 
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and as they could not hope to change her appear- 
ance, they did not find themſelves intereſted in her 
felicity. They made no requeſt to KITA RINA, 
that ſhe would by any intellectual endowment 
alleviate miſeries which they ſhould not par- 
ticipate, but ſeemed Content that a being ſo hide- 
' ous ſhould ſuffer perpetual diſappointment z and, 
indeed, they concurred to injure an infant which 
they could not behold with complacency, by 
ſending her with only one attendant to a re- 
mote caſtle which Rood) on. the confines of a 
wood, 

ELFARINA, however, did not thus forfake i inno- 
cence in diſtreſs ; but to counterbalance the evils 
of obſcurity, neglect, and uglineſs, ſhe decreed, 
that to the taſte of SHELIMAH the coarſeſt food 
„ ſhould be the moſt Zain dainty that 
e the rags which covered her, ſhould in her eſti- 
ee mation be equal to cloth of gold; that ſhe ſhould 
e prize a palace leſs than a cottage; and that in 
te theſe circumſtances love ſhould be a ſtranger ta 
« her breaſt.” To prevent the vexation which 
would ariſe from the continual diſappointment of 
her wiſhes, appeared at firſt to be more difficult; 
but this was at length perfectly effected by endow 
ing her with CONTENT. bag 

WHILE SHELIMAH was WINE in a remote 
caſtle, neglected and forgotten, every city in the 

dominions 
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dominions of Sozr1Man contributed to decorate 
the perfon, or cultivate' the mind er ALmzrne. 
The houfe of her father was the reſort of all who 
excelled in learning of whatever claſs; and 
as mne wit of ALMERINE was equal to her 
beauty, ber khowledge was oon equal to her 


wit. g | 
Fus Accempliſhed, ſhe d the object of 


univerſal admiration; every heart throbbed at her 
approach, every tongue was ſilent when ſhe ſpoke; 
at the glance of her eye every cheek was covered 
with bluſhes of diffidence or deſire, and at her 
command every foot beeame ſwift as that of the 
roe.” But ALMERINE, whom ambition was thus 
jealous to obey, who was reverenced by hoary wiſ- 
dom, and beloved by youthful beauty, was per- 
haps the moſt wretched of her ſex. Perpetual adu- 
lation had made her haughty and fierce; her pene- 
tration and delicacy rendered almoſt every object 
offenfive; ſhe was diſguſted with imperfections 
which others could not diſcover; her breaſt was 
corroded by deteſtation, when others were ſoftened 
by pity; ſhe loft the ſweetneſs of ſleep by the 
want of exerciſe, and the reliſh of food by conti- 
nual luxury: but her life became yet more 
wretched, by her ſenſibility of that paſſion, on 
which the happineſs of life is nn 5 
8 po * ee 4 
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. NovRA8sIN, the phyſician of SOLIMAN, was of 
noble birth, and celebrated for his (kill through all 
the Eaſt, He had juſt attained the meridian of 


life; his perſon was graceful,” and bis manner ſoft 


and inſinuating. Among many others, by whom 
ALMERINE had been taught to inveſtigate nature; 
 NouRAsSSIN had acquainted her with the qualities 
of trees and herbs. Of him ſhe learned, how an 


innumerable progeny are contained in the parent 
plant; how they expand and quicken by degrees; 


how from the fame ſoil each imbibes a different 
juice, which riſing from the root hardens into 
branches above, ſwells into leaves, and flowers, 


and fruits, infinitely various in colour, and tafteg 


and ſmell : of power to repel diſeaſes, or Wee 
tate the ſtroke of death. 


WHETHER by the caprice which is common to 
violent paſſions, or whether by ſome potion which 
Nou Assi found means to adminiſter to his 
ſcholar, is not known; but of NobkAssLx the 


became enamoured to the moſt romantic ex- 


ceſs. The pleaſure with which ſhe had before 
reflected on the decree of the Fairy, * that ſhe 
e ſhould be ſought in marriage by a ſovereign 

< prince,” was now at an end. It was the cuſ- 
tom of the nobles to preſent their daughters 
to the king, when they entered their eighteentli 


pear; an event which ALMERINE had often 


rn with impatience and hope, but now 
wiſhed 
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Wiſhed to prevent with ſolicitude and terror, 
The period, urged forward, like every thing future, 
with ſilent and irreſiſtible rapidity, at length ar- 
rived, The curioſity of Sol IMA had been raiſed, 
as well by accidental encomiums, as by the artifi- 
des of OMARADDIN, who now baſted to gratify it 
with the utmoſt anxiety. and perturbation : he diſ- 
covered the confuſion of his daughter, and ima- 
gined that it was produced like his own, by 
the uncertainty and importance of an event, 
which would be determined before the day ſhould 
be paſſed. He endeavoured: to give her a peaceful 
confidence in the promiſe of the FIR, which he 
wanted himſelf; and perceived, with regret, that 
her diſtreſs rather increaſed than diminiſhed: 
| this incident, however, as he had no ſufpi- 
cion of the cauſe, only rendered him more impa- 
tient of delay; and ALMERINE, covered with 
ornaments by which art and nature were ex- 
bauſted, was, however dat, introduced: to the 
king... | 
| SOLIMAN was now in his thirtieth year. He 
bad ſate ten years upon the throne,. and for the 
ſteadineſs of his virtue had been ſurnamed the 
Josr. . He had hitherto conſidered the gratifica- 
tion of appetite as a low enjoyment, allotted to 
weakneſs and obſcurity; and the exerciſe of. 
"heroic virtue, as the ſuperior felicity of eminence 
and Neuer. He had as s yet taken no wife; 3 nor 
| | * 
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had he immured in his palace a multitude of un- 
happy beauties, in whom deſire had no choice; 
and affection no object, to be ſucceſſively for- 
ſaken after unrefiſted violation, and at laſt ſinl 
into the grave without having anſwered any 


nobler purpoſe, than ſometimes to have gratified. 


the caprice of a tyrant, whom they ſaw at no 


other ſeaſon, and whoſe preſence could raiſe © 
no paſſion more remote. from date liations than 


3 | Ei 
SUCH was SOLIMAN ; who; having 25880 ſome 
moments 'upon_ALMERINE. with ſilent admira- 


tion, roſe up, and turning to the princes who 
ſtood round him, “ To-morrow,“ faid he, 1 


ce will grant the requeſt which you have fo often 
*© repeated, and place a beauty upon my throne, 
„by whom I may tranſmit my dominion to poſ- 


< terity : 'to-morrow, the daughter of Onanran- 


cc DIN mall be my wife. sur J 5444 


THe joy with which OMaRADniN heard this 
declaration, was abated by the effect which it 


produced. upon ALMERINE : who, after ſome 


ineffectual ſtruggles with the paſſions which agi- 


tated her mind, threw herſelf into the arms of 
her women, and burſt into tears. SOLIMAN | im- 
mediately diſmiſſed his attendants; and taking 


her in his arms, enquired the cauſe of her diſ- 


treſs: this, however was a ſecret, which neither 
her Pride nor her fear would ſuffer her to reveal, 


She 
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She continued ſilent and ineonſolable; and 8011. 

MAN, though he ſeeretly ſuſpeRed ſome other at- 

tachment, yet appeared to be ſatisfied with the 
ſuggeſtions of her father, that her emotion was 

only ſuch as is comman to the ſex upon any great 
and unexpected event. He deſiſted from farther 
importunity, and commanded that her women 
ſhould remove her to a private apartment of the 
palace, and that ſhe ſhould be attended by his 
phyſician Novus assin. 8 


1 4 4 \ 
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Trangullla per virtutem pdtet unica vite, Juv, 
If REES? IO mne COT LOTION 7 5 0; | 

But only virtue ſhews the paths of peace. 


NT OURASSIN, who had already learned 
"SY what had happened, found his deſpair re- 
| Heved by this opportunity of another interview. 
"The lovers, however, were reſtrained from con- 
dolence and conſultation, by the preſence of the 
women who could not be diſmiſſed : but Nov-. 
RASSIN put à ſmall vial into the hand of Al M- 
RINE as he departed, and told her, that it con- 
tained a cordial, which, if adminiſtered in time, 
would infallibly reſtore the chearfulneſs and 
US vigour 
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vigour that ſhe had loſt, Theſe words were 
heard by the attendants, though they were uns 
derſtood only by ALMERINE z the readily come | 
prehended, that the portion ſhe had received was 
poiſon, which would relieve her from languor 
and melancholy by removing the cauſe, if it 
could be given to the king before her marriage 
was compleated. After Noux Ass t was gones 
ſhe ſate ruminating on the infelicity of her ſuu- 
ation, and the dreadful events of the marrow till _ 
the night was far ſpent ; and then, exbauſted with 
perturbation and watching, ſhe ſunk dawn on 58 | 
ſofa, and ſell into a deep fleep. 

Tur king, whoſe reſt had been ——— 
by the effects which the beauty of ALMERING 
had produced upon bis mind, roſe at the dawn 
of day ; and ſending for her principal attendant 
who had been ordered to watch in her cham- 
ber, eagerly enquired what had been her beha- 
viour, and whether ſhe had recovered. fram hex 
ſurpriſe. He was . acquainted, that ſhe had 
lately fallen aſleep ;, and that a cordial had been 
left by Nourassn, which he afirmed waulds 
if not too long delayed, ſuddenly recover her 
from languor and dejection, and which, not- 
withſtanding, ſhe had negleQed to take. 80% 
LIMAN derived new hopes from this intelli- 
gence; and that ſhe might meet him at the 
hour of marriage, with the chearful vivacity 
which the cordial of Noux ass would in- 
91 8 
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ſpire, he ordered that it ſhould, without aſking 
her any queſtion, be mixed with whatever ſhe firſt 
drank in the morning. | 
— ALMERINE,. in whoſe blood the long-con- 
Ltinued: tumult of her mind had produced a fe- 
veriſh heat, awaked parched with thirſt, and 
called eagerly for ſherbet: her attendant, hav- 
ing firſt emptied the vial into the bowl, as ſhe 


had been commanded by the king, preſented - 


it to her, and ſhe drank it off. As ſoon as 
ſhe had recollected the horrid bufineſs of the 
day, ſhe miſſed the vial, and in a few moments 
| the learned how it had” been applied. The 
fudden terror which now ſeized her, haftened 
the effect of the poiſon; and ſhe felt already 
the fire kindled in her veins, by which in a few 
hours {ſhe would be deftroyed, Her diſorder 
was now apparent,” though the cauſe was not 
fuſpected: NovuRassIN was again introduced, 
and acquainted with the miſtake; an antidote 
was immediately prepared and adminiſtered; 
and ALMERINE waited the event in agonies of 
body and mind,” which are not to be deſcribed. 
The internal commotion every inftant in- 
creaſed ; fudden and intolerable heat and cold 
- Fucceeded each other; and in leſs than an hour, 
ſhe was covered with a leproſy ; her hair fell, 
her head ſwelled, and every feature in her 
countenance was diſtorted, NouxAssIx, wha 
was doubtful of the event, had withdrawn 
1 174 : g to 


to conceal his confuſion ; and ALMERINE, wad 
knowing that theſe dreadful appearances were 
the preſages of recovery, and ſhewed that the 


fatal effects of the poiſon were expelled from 555 


the citadel of life, conceived her diſſolution to 
be near, and in the agony of remorſe and terror 
earneſtly requeſted to ſee the king. SoLiMan 
haſtily entered her apartment, and beheld the 


ruins of her beauty with aſtoniſhment, which 


every moment increaſed, while ſhe diſcovered 
the miſchief which had been intended againſt 


him, and which had now fallen upon her own I» 


head. 
SoLIMAN, after he had recovered from his 
aſtoniſhment, retired to his own apartment; 


and in this interval of recolle&ion he ſoon dif- 


covered that the deſire of beauty had ſeduced 
him from the path of juſtice, and that he ought 
to have diſmiſſed the perſon whoſe affections he 


believed to have another object. He did not, 


therefore, take away the life of NouRsasin for 


a crime, to which he himſelf had furniſhed the 
temptation; but as ſome puniſhment - was ne- 


ceſſary as a ſanction to the laws, he condemned 
him to perpetual baniſhment. He conmanded 
that ALMERINE ſhould be ſent back to her 
father, that -her life might be a memorial of his 


folly; and he determined, if poſſible, to atone 


by a ſecond marriage for the errors of the firſt; 
* 
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- He. conſidered, how he might inforce and illu- 
ſtrate ſame general precept ; which would contri. 
bute. more to the felicity of his people, than 
his leaving them a ſovereign of his own blood 
and at length he determined to publiſh this procla- 
mation, throughout all the | provinces of his 
empire: SoLIMAN, whoſe judgment has been 
6 perverted, and whole life endangered, by the in- 
< fluence and the treachery of unrivalled beauty, 
* is now teſol ved to place equal deformity upon his 
« throne ; that, when this event is recorded, the 
< world may know, that by Vice beauty became 


© yet more odious than uglineſs ; and learn, like 


% SOLIMAN, to deſpiſe that excellence, which, 
<« without Vin run, is only a ſpecious evil, the 
< reproach of the poſſeſſor, and the ſnare of 
« others.” 

SHELIMAH, during theſe events, experienced 


a very different fortune. She remained, till 


ſhe was thirteen years af age, in the caſtle ; and 
it bappened that, about this time, the perſon to 
whoſe care ſhe had been committed, after a ſhort 
| ficknefs died. SHELIMAH imagined that ſhe 


Hept z but perceiving that all attempts to awaken 


der were ineffeCtual, and her ſtock of pro- 
viſions being exhauſted, ſhe found means to 
open the wicket, and wander alone into the 
wood. She ſatisfied her hunger with ſuch ber- 
ries and wild fruits as ſhe found, and at night, 
8 not 
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not | being able to find her way back; the Tay 
down under a thieket and ſlapt. Here ſhe was 
awaked early in the morning by a peaſant, whoſe 
compaſſion happened to be proof againſt defor- 
mity. The man aſked her many queſtions; 
but her anſwers rather increaſing than gratifying 
his curioſity, he ſet her before him on his beaft, 
and carried her- to his houſe in the next village, 
at the diſtance of about ſix Jeagues. In his fa- 
mily the was the jeſt of fome, and the pity of 
others; ſhe was employed in the meaneſt offlees, 
and her figure procured her the name of Goblin: 
But amidſt all the diſadvantages of her ſituation, 
ſhe enjoyed the utmoſt felicity of food and reft; 
as ſhe formed no wiſhes, ſhe ſuffered no difape - 
pointment; her e ep and my _ 
at peace. . 
Ix this Ration the had continued four years 

when the heralds appeared in the village with 
the proclamation of SoLIMAN. SHELIMAH ran 
out with others to gaze at the parade ; ſhe liſtened 
to the proclamation with great attention, and, 
— it was ended, ſhe perceived that the eyes 
of the multitude were fixed upon her. One of 
the horſemen at the ſame time alighted, and with 
great ceremony intreated her to enter a- chariot 
which was in the retinue, telling her, that the 
was without doubt the perſon whom NArukE 
in be their queen. 


SHELIMAH 
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 SHELIMAH replied with a ſmile, that ſhe had no 
deſire to be great; but,“ ſaid; ſhe, if your 
< proclamation be true, 1 ſhould: rejoice to be the 
* inſtrument of ſuch admonition to mankind ; 
cc and, upon this condition, I wiſh that I were 
4 indeed the moſt deformed of my ſpecies.” The 
moment this wiſh was uttered, the ſpell of 
FARIMINA produced the contrary effect: her 
| ſkin, which was ſcaly and yellow, became ſmooth 
and white, her ſtature was perceived gradually to 
increaſe, her neck roſe like a pillar of ivory, her 
boſom expanded, and her waiſt became leſs; her 
hair, which before was thin and of a dirty red, 

was now black as the feathers of the raven, and 
flowed in large ringlets on her ſhoulders ; the 
moſt exquiſite ſenſibility now ſparkled in her 
eye, her cheeks were tinged with the bluſhes of 
the morning, and her lips moiſtened with the 
dew; every limb was perfect, and every motion 
was graceful, A white robe was thrown over 
her by an inviſible hand; the crowd fell back in 
aſtoniſhment, and gazed with inſatiable curio- 
ſity upon ſuch beauty as before they had never 
ſeen. SHELIMAH was not leſs aſtoniſhed than 
the crowd : ſhe ſtood a while with her eyes fixed 
upon the ground; and finding her confuſion 
increaſe, would have retired in filence ; but ſhe 
was prevented by the heralds, who having with 


much importunity prevailed upon her to enter the 
5 chariot, 


* 
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chariot, returned with her to the metropolis, 
preſented her to Sor inan, and related the 
prodigy. EE 

SoLIMAN looked round upon the aſſembly, in 
doubt whether to proſecute or relinquiſh his 
purpoſe ; when ABBARAN, a hoary ſage, who 
had prefided in the council of his father, came 
forward, and placing his forehead on the foot- 
ſtool of the throne ; ** Let the King,” ſaid he, 
accept the reward of virtue, and take SRE“ 
„LIMA to his bed, In what age, and in 
« what nation, ſhall not the beauty of SHELIMANR 
„„ be honoured ? to whom will it be tranſmitted 
« alone? Will not the ſtory of the wife of 
„ SoLIMAN deſcend with her name? will it 
„not be known, that thy deſire of beauty was 
« not gratified, till it had been ſubdued ? that 
„ by an iniquitous purpoſe beauty became 
* hideous, and by a virtuous wiſh n 
„ became fair?“ 

SolLIM AN, who had fixed his eyes upon une 
LIMAH, diſcovered a mixture of joy and con- 
fuſion in her countenance, which determined 
his choice, and was an earneſt of his felicity x 
for at that moment, Love, who, during her 
ſtate of deformity, had been excluded by the- 


fairy ELFARINA'S interdiction, took poſſeſſion 
of her breaſt. 


Vor-. III. e | Tun 
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Tk nuptial ceremony was not long delayed, 
and ELFARINA honoured it with her preſence. 
When ſhe departed, ſhe beſtowed on both her 
benediction; and put into the hand of SHELIMAH 
a ſcroll of vellum, on which was this inſcription 
in letters of gold: | | | 

«© REMEMBER, SHELIMAH, the fate of 

« ALMERINE, Who till lives the reproach of 
« parental folly, of degraded beauty, and per- 
« yerted ſenſe» Remember ALMERINE ; and 
let her example and thy own experience teach 
<« thee, that wit and beauty, learning, affluence, 
« and honour, are not eſſential to human felicity; 
“ with | theſe ſhe was wretched, and without 
% them thou waſt happy. The advantages 
«-which I have hitherto beſtowed, muſt now 
„ be obtained by an effort of thy own: that 
which gives reliſh to the coarſeſt food, is 
« 'TEMPERANCE ; the apparel and the dwelling 
« of a peaſant and a prince, are equal in the 
« eſtimation of ' HUumiLiTY; and the torment 
« of ineffectual deſires is prevented, by the 
« reſignation of PIETY to the will of Heaven; 
« advantages which are in the power of every 
« vretch, who repines at the unequal diſtribution 
« of good and evil, and imputes to art the 
« effects of his own folly.” 

Tre King, to whom SHELIMAH Commus= 
picated theſe precepts of the FAIR, cauſed 

e 
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them to be. tranſcribed, and with an account of 
the events which had. produced them diſtributed - 
over all his dominions, Precepts which were 
thus enforced, had an immediate and extenſive 
 Jolluences and the happineſs of SOLIMAN and 
of SHELIMAH was thus communicated to the 
multitudes whom they governed. 


1 
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Novam comicam MENANDRUS, equaleſque ejus 
ætatis magis quam operis, Philemem ac Diphilus, & 
invenere intra pauciſſimos annos, neque imitandam 
religuere. VEII. PATERCUL. 


MENANDER, together with Philemon and Di- 
philus, who muſt be named with him rather as 
his contemporaries than his equals, invented 


within the compaſs of a few years a new kind 7 


of comedy, and left it beyond the reach of imi= 
tation, : 


TER: EE 
ORALITY, taſte, and literature, Fa 4 
ever ſuffered more irreparably, than by 

the loſs of the comedies of MEenAnDER ; ſome 


of whoſe fragments, agreeable to my promiſe, I 
am now going to lay before you, which I ſhould 


"4 


O 2 | imagine 
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imagine would be as highly prized by the curi- 
ous, as was the Coax Venus which APPELLEs 
left imperfe& and unfiniſhed, 

MENANDER was celebrated for the ſweetneſs, 
brevity, and ſententiouſneſs of his ſtile, ** He 
„was fond of EURIPIDEs,” ſays QpINTILIAN, 
„ and nearly imitated the manner of this tragic 
« writer, though in a different kind of work. 
« He is a complete pattern of oratorial ex- 
« cellence: ita omnem vitæ imaginem exprefſfit, 
de tanta in eo inveniendi copia, & eloquendi fa- 
© cultas; ita eſt omnibus rebus, perſonis, af- 
4 fectibus, accommodatus: ſo various and fo 
4 juſt, are all his pictures of life; ſo copious is 
&« his invention, ſo maſterly his elocution ; ſo 
« wonderfully is he adapted to all kinds of ſub- 
« jets, perſons, and paſſions.” This panegyric 
reflects equal honour on the critic, and on the 
comedian. QuINTILIAN has here painted M- 
N AN DER with as lively and expreſſive ſtrokes, as 
MENAN DER had characterized the Athenians. 

BolL E Au, in, his celebrated eighth ſatire, has 
not repreſented the miſery and folly of man, fo 
| forcibly or humourouſly as MEnanDeR, 
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All animals are more happy, and have more 
underſtanding than man. Look, for inſtance, 
on yonder aſs ; all allow him to be miſerable; _ 
his evils, however, are not brought on him 

by himfelf and his own fault: he feels: only 
thoſe which nature has inflicted, We, on'the 
contrary, beſides our neeeſſary ills, draw upon 
ourſelves a multitude of others. We are me- 
lancholy, if any perſon happen to ſneeze; we 
are angry, if any ſpeak reproachfully of us; 
one man is affrighted with an unlucky dream, | 
another at the hooting of an owl. Our con- 
tentions, our anxieties, our opinions, our 
ambition, our laws, are all evils, which we 
ourſelves have ſuperadded to nature,” Com- 


pariſons bet wixt the conditions of the brutal and 
human ſpecies, have been frequently drawn; 
but this of MENANDER, as it probably was the 


| firſt, ſo it is the beſt I have ever ſeen. 
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Ir this paſſage is admirable for the vivacity an d 


ſeverity of its ſatire, the following certainly de- 


ſerves deeper attention for weight of ſentiment, and 
ſublimity and purity. of moral. 
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'« He that offers in ſacrifice, O Pamphilus, a 
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multitude of bulls and of goats, of golden 
veſtments, or purple garments, or figures of 


ivory, or precious gems; and imagines by this 


to conciliate the favour of GOD, is groſsly 
miſtaken, and has no ſolid underſtanding. 


For he that wopld ſacrifice with ſucceſs,- ought | 


to be chaſte and charitable, no corrupter of 
virgins, no adulterer, no robber or murderer 
for the ſake of lucre. Covet not, O Pam- 
philus, even the thread of another man's 
« needle; 
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6 needle; for GOD, who is gear thee, derpe. | 


« tually beholds thy actions.“ 
 TEMPERANCE, and juſtice, and purity, are 
here inculcated in the firopgeſt manner, and upgn 
the moſt powerful motive, the OuxiscleNcE of 
the DEITY ; at the ſame time ſuperſtition and 
the idolatry of the heathen are artfully ridiculed. 


I know not among the ancients any paſſage that 


contains ſuch exalted and ſpiritualized thoughts 
of religion. Yet if thefe refined ſentiments were 
to be inſerted in a modern comedy, | fear they 
would be rejected with diſdain and diſapproba- 
tion. The Athenians could endure to hear 
GOD and VIx rug mentioned in the theatre; 
while an Engliſh and a CHRISTIAN audience 
can laugh at adultery as a jeſt, think obſcenity 
wit, and debauchery amiable. The. murderer, 
if a duelliſt, is a man of honour, the gameſter 
underſtands the art of. living, the knave. has pe- 
netration and knows mankind, the ſpendthrift is 


a fellow of fine ſpirit, the rake has only robbed a 


freſh country girl of her innocence and honour, 


the jilt and the coquet have a great deal of viva- 


city and fire; but a faithful huſband is a dupe 
and a cuckold, and a plain country gentleman a 
novice and a fool. The wretch that dared to 
ridicule SOCRATES abounds not in ſo much 


falſe ſatire, ribaldry, obſcenity, and blaſphemy, 
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as our witty and wicked triumvirate, WychzR- 


LEY, CONGREvE, and V ANBRUGH, 
MENANDER has another very remarkable re- 


flection, worthy even that divine religion, which 


the laſt-mentioned' writers ſo impotently endea- 


voured to deride. It relates to the forgiveneſs of 
enemies, a precept not totally unknown to the an- 


cient ſages, as hath raſhly been affirmed ; though 
never inculcated with ſuch frequency, fervor and 
cogency, and on motives ſo weighty and efficaci- 


. ous, as by the founder of the ns SY8- 


TEM. 


1 2 178 ange 4 ig 
ol adixanodes wo] emiSlaTas Bporws, 


„ He, O Gorgias, is the moſt virtuous man, who 
„ beft knows among mortals how to bear | "ON 
„ with patience.” 


—- 5 


Ir may not be improper to eviate the ſeriout⸗ 


"neſs of theſe moral refleftions, by the addition of 


a paſſage of a more Tight and ne, turn. 


O wey ? nn r- eine tiv Rory 


, - Aves vdo vu 1Aiov, Wup lep £ 


E N vr Xpnoifprc tc Seng 

T. apyupior H xa To xpuoror oro. | 
Idpvonjpres TuTcs yap us Tur ou 

Eutal Ts H Terra, c Yernorral, 
* nas, Hip rerrig, apybpupata, 


On, Oxaolat, {tpTUpem— | 
Epi- 


* 
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6 Epicharmus, indeed, calls the winds, the water, 
te the earth, the ſun, the fire, and the ſtars, Gods, 
© But I am of opinion that gold and ſilver are our 
e only powerful and propitious deities. For when 
© once you have introduced theſe into your houſe, 
« wiſh for what you will, you ſhall quickly ob- 
cc tain it; an eſtate, a habitation, ſervants, plate, 
« friends, judges, witneſſes.” 

From theſe ſhort ſpecimens, we may in ſome 
meaſure be enabled to judge of MENANDER's way 
of thinking and of writing ; remembering always 
how much his elegance is injured by a plain pro- 

ſaic tranſlation, and by conſidering the paſſages 

ſingly and ſeparately, without knowing the cha- 
racters of the perſonages that ſpoke them, and 
the aptneſs and progriety with which they were 
introduced, 

THe delicacy and decorum obſerved conſtantly 
by MEnanDER, rendered him the darling writer 


of the Athenians, at a time when the Athenians 


were arrived at the height of proſperity and 
politeneſs, and could no longer reliſh the coarſe 


railleries, the brutal mirth, and illiberal wit, of 


an indecent ARISTOPHANES, ** MENANDER,” 
ſays PLUTARCH, © abounds in a precious Attic 
“ ſalt, which ſeems to have been taken from 


the ſame ſea, whence Venus herſelf aroſe. But 


the ſalt of ARISTOPHANES is bitter, diſguſting, 
and corroſive,” 


Pp. 


THERE 
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_ Trtrx are two circumſtances that may juſtly 
give us a mean opinion of the taſte of the Romans 
for comic entertainments : that in the Auguſtan 
age itſelf, notwithſtanding the cenſure of Hor ace, 
they preferred the low buffoonery and drollery of 
PLauTvs to the delicacy and civility of TERENCE, 
the faithful copier of MEnanDER; and that TE- 
RENCE, to gratify an audience unacquainted with 
the real excellencies of the drama, found himſelf 
obliged to violate the ſimplicity of MExnanper's 
plots, and work up two ſtories into one in each of 
his comedies, except the excellent and exact 
Hecvyra. But this vuplicity of fable abounding 
in various turns of fortune, neceſſarily draws off 
the attention from what ought to be its chief ob- 
ject in a legitimate comedy, CHARACTER and 
Humovs. 


4 * 
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